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Germany has this year lost that uncontested supremacy in Europe 
which she has enjoyed for twenty years. No events, no definite 
facts, sufficiently account for this loss not of power but of prestige. 
From August, 1870, to the early summer of 1891, most competent 
authorities accorded to Germany the first place for strength, and 
some remarks of my own in this Review in 1887 to the effect that, 
for all that we could tell, France was as strong, were viewed as 
partial or eccentric, and called forth much criticism. For no one 
reason, a doubtful or hesitating opinion as to the military situation 
in Europe has, in the second half of 1891, become general, and there 
are few who are now willing to maintain that Germany is certainly 
the military superior of France, or the Triple Alliance certainly 
superior on land to France with her Russian ally. 

There were two reasons which weighed with me in accepting sug- 
gestions which had been made to me to the effect that I might 
witness under favourable conditions the French grand manceuvres 
which ended on the 18th September last: the one, that in these 
days it is unfortunately difficult to have an opinion upon the poli- 
tical future of Europe without keeping up one’s knowledge of the 
condition of the various armies ; the other, that as we spend money 
in the British Empire upon land forces on the scale of the expendi- 
ture of such Great Powers as France and Germany—far more than 
isspent by Russia—without obtaining much of an army, there might 
be something that we might learn from foreign example, different 
though the conditions existing on the Continent be from those 
which prevail within the British Isles. ; 

I had much interest in the task of renewing impressions of the 
Freach army and narrating them. Since some articles on “ The Pre- 
sent Position of European Politics” first appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review I have closely followed that revival of French power of 
which I had already taken note. Since the appearance of another 
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series of articles, the series on the British Army, I have contrasted 
the cost and the efficiency of British war preparation with the 
greater readiness at a lesser cost of other powers. However wanting 
in capacity to describe accurately the facts which I have recently 
observed, I may at least claim to be an impartial observer of French 
military progress. On the one hand I have ever sympathised in her 
unwillingness to accept with resignation the tearing from her of what 
were the most intensely patriotic of her provinces, as well as in her 
irritation at our delay in giving effect to our voluntary promises 
to replace our occupation of Egypt by a neutralisation of that 
country. On the other hand I have ventured to blame France 
for her conduct about Madagascar and the New Hebrides, and have 
found fault with our own Government for unworthy concession to 
her in the Newfoundland question ; a matter in which she has paid 
us back for the manner in which she has been treated by us (contrary, 
as I have tried to show, to our own military interests) about Egypt. 
If in the larger questions I am animated by the friendliest feeling 
toward France, the balance of impartiality is restored when I remem- 
ber that she is our naval rival—the only power which from time to 
time contests with us the command of the seas. While there 
exists no sufficient reason for war between the two countries, and 
while a return to the wiser policy about Egypt which prevailed 
in 1884, and even in August, 1885, may remove the chief cause of 
bad relations, yet points of contact are numerous and pride on both 
sides great. It isimpossible for any Englishman not to feel, however 
much he may in some questions think France in the right, that it is 
not wholly inconceivable that a day may come (though wisdom on 
our part might prevent it) when Russia may menace us in India and 
receive in Europe the support of France. 

Apart from the value of the lessons which might be learned and 
the bearing of them on the future, the interest attaching to the 
French maneuvres of 1891 was exceptionally great. In 1871 France 
seemed crushed. She first roused herself from her stupor when she 
found herself, to her wonder, rich instead of poor—able to bear with 
ease the payment of the huge war indemnity. Next she began to 
lift up her head with the consciousness of latent strength of some 
kind, and the proud language of Gambetta in his Cherbourg speech 
had on her the effect which he himself described to me as that of 
“ the first glass of wine given to the convalescent.” Then came her 
Egyptian muddle, and the shock to France of the consequences of 
her statesmen going back from their plighted word. This was suc- 
ceeded by the renewed interest in foreign affairs which partly 
caused, and in part was caused by, the Tunis and the Tonquin expe- 
ditions.° Soon we saw France once more armed with powers the 
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knowledge of which helped the old German Emperor to come near 
apology in his behaviour over two frontier incidents. In due course 
France found herself in possession of the first artillery material in 
the world, and equipped with the Lebel rifle—excellent for its time, 
though now distanced by the Swiss weapon, of the superiority of 
which, M. Lockroy, to judge from his new book, has not heard. 
The invention by France of the best modern powder followed, while 
the excellence of her iron-clad war-shipbuilding brought to her private 
dockyards orders from almost all parts of the world. And so once again 
France became conscious of another source of strength, superior to 
her wealth, in her scientific attainments and engineering skill. 1891 
has shown her that the French private soldier is once more the first 
soldier in the world. T'rance has, after the period of the majority of 
the Republic has been passed, twenty years after the fires of the 
Commune grew cold, found in the ranks the new generation born 
since the conclusion of the war of 1870. That they have the spirit 
of the men who followed the first Napoleon in the campaign between 
the Seine and the Marne is now certain; and France stands almost 
amazed herself at the completeness of her recovery. 

The French grand mancuvres of the East were more important 
from the standing of the generals in command than any which have 
ever been held outside Germany. They were more important from 
the numbers of men engaged in them than any which have ever been 
held outside Russia. In the combination of distinguished general- 
ship with numbers they have never been equalled in the history of 
war preparation. Four complete army corps on a footing interme- 
diate between that of peace and that of war, having with them a 
portion of their reserves, and two of the corps being frontier corps, 
which are permanently kept at a higher force in numbers than are the 
rest; two independent cavalry divisions ( these always on awar footing); 
and an additional force of infantry and artillery, largely drawn from 
the marine infantry (the “ dog-fish ” they are called in France) and 
marine artillery kept at the naval ports, but partly consisting of 
Rifles, and amounting to about another half-army-corps—com- 
manded by generals of the reputation of Saussier, de Galliffet, 
Davout, and de Miribel, with such students of war under their 
orders as Bonie the cavalry tactician, Derrécagaix the military 
historian, Jamont, a great army-corps commander, and Hervé, a 
great General of Division—form probably the most powerful army 
that has ever been seen in the field in time of peace. The Com- 
mander-in-chief of the French army in the event of war, and two 
out of the four generals who would command armies under him, were 
engaged in mimic struggles, and the other generals of armies were 
present as honoured guests and critics. The generals, then, were 
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those who would command in war, and the Generalissimo and the 
General Staff took the field for the first time. No better country 
for mancuvres can be found in the whole world than the open 
rolling hills of south-east Champagne ; and historical interest was 
given to the manceuvres by the fact that they took place in the very 
heart of the country illustrated by Napoleon’s greatest campaign of 
genius—that of 1814. The centre of the territory of mancuvres 
was the plain upon which were fought the battles of Brienne and of 
La Rothiére. But General Saussier had under him nearly four times 
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as many troops as Napoleon was able to place in line at the former 
battle, and nearly twice as many as Napoleon and Bliicher together. 
The French army in the maneuvres of 1891 was in numbers 
Napoleon’s army of the Waterloo campaign. Brienne was the 
centre both of Napoleon’s campaign of France and of General 
Saussier’s exhibition of the force of France in the present day. 
Its castle—at which Generals Saussier and de Miribel were the 
guests of the Prince de Bauffremont-Courtenay, and the building 
of which Napoleon had watched when he was at the military school 
—had been Napoleon’s headquarters in 1804, and in 1814 the head- 
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quarters both of the allies and of Napoleon. Here was held the council 
of war at which the allies decided upon their march on Paris, though 
it was destined that they should be frequently beaten by Napoleon 
before they reached that city. The castle was also in 1870 the head- 
quarters for a night of the Red Prince, Frederick Charles. General 
de Galliffet’s four bridges, built or placed with extraordinary 
rapidity, one by the cavalry and three by the engineers, were close 
to that Lesmont bridge across which the French fell back on the 2nd 
February 1814 after fighting the whole of the lst February against 
the united Prussian and Austrian armies; and General de Galliffet’s 
headquarters were themselves for a night at Lesmont, where had 
been those of Napoleon. Vendeuvre, at which General Saussier’s 
headquarters were for two days, was the village sacked by the allies 
in February 1814, when it was reported that 500 people in the 
little place were killed, and where horrible outrages were committed 
by the Russian cossacks. But on this occasion Vendeuvre exhibited 
the Russian flag, sang the Russian anthem, and received the 
French civilian Minister of War (and Prime Minister) with sympa- 
thetic cries of ‘‘ Long live Russia!” although they were indeed 
mingled with other at least equally suggestive calls of “ Long live 
peace!” The Davout of the present time was, before the battle 
of Vendeuvre, on the same hills on which Napoleon had taken up 
his position before the battle of Bar-sur-Aube; and the country 
through which de Galliffet retreated towards Troyes was that 
through which Napoleon retreated towards the same town after 
the day of Bar-sur-Aube. Magny-le-Fouchard, through which I 
rode during the hot fighting between de Galliffet and Davout, had 
been famous for a French concentration in 1814. Bar-sur-Aube, for 
several days the headquarters of General Saussier the Generalissimo, 
had been the scene of the battle of the end of February 1814 at 
which the young conscripts of Napoleon defended themselves at the 
point of the bayonet, although enormously outnumbered. There 
it was that had been held on the 25th February that early morning 
council of war in the King of Prussia’s bedroom at which Castle- 
reagh was present. Bar-sur-Aube had been entered by Napoleon 
on the occasion of his last though trifling victory of the 27th March, 
before he started through Troyes towards Paris, without reaching it, 
arriving at Fontainebleau too late. The final review of the 17th 
September was held between Vitry-le-Frangois, and Saint Dizier 
which had been the headquarters of Napoleon at the moment when 
his fortunes for the last time looked bright, on the 23rd March, 
and when he menaced with capture his father-in-law the Emperor 
of Austria, who was separated from a great portion of his troops. 
Saint Dizier, too, had been the scene of Napoleon’s victory on the 
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26th March,—his last victory except on an insignificant scale. 
These plains had shown in 1814 what generalship can do, when 
Napoleon, Macdonald, Mortier, Gérard, Oudinot, Ney, Exelmans, 
Kellermann, and Sebastiani at the head of a few young conscripts 
over and over again defeated the veteran troops of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. 

The maneuvres of a force equivalent to about four-and-a-half 
army corps with their due proportion of the French cavalry, in 
Eastern France, did not stand alone. The French naval mancuvres 
this year were on a gigantic scale, reserve men from all parts of 
France being summoned to Toulon, and about 200,000 men belonging 
to portions of the army which were not represented in Eastern 
France were maneuvring in their own districts. The mancuvres 
in the Maritime Alps alone brought together 21 battalions, 9 batteries 
and some cavalry; or a larger force in this fone district, out of 
nineteen, than we produce for the British mancuvres of the year. 
The position of the French navy is an uncontested one. It does not 
claim to be equal to our own as matters stand, but its claim to be 
second only to our own is universally admitted. If this was not clear 
already, Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s recent article has made it so to all. 
The position of the French army is a more doubtful one. Russia 
is a great unknown, having a far larger peace effective in all arms 
than any other power, but being behindhand in transport and in 
rapidity of mobilisation ; and the relative strength of France and 
Germany is a matter which now depends chiefly upon points which, 
if they are ever unfortunately to be tested, can only be tested 
by war. 

The immense interest of the mancuvres attracted spectators of 
distinction, and at the early battles we had a king, as well as the 
Duc d’Aumale and others of the Orleans princes, present. The 
Minister of War came twice from Paris to attend, and the presence 
of the Chief of the State graced the crowning display of the review. 
Discretion forced the princes of the House of France to avoid the 
various staffs occupying the points which afforded a panoramic view, 
and at the same time not to seek to place themselves among the 
troops. I fear they saw but little. The greatest of military painters, 
Detaille, though present at the engagements of Colombey-les-deux- 
Eiglises and of Vendeuvre, missed unfortunately, I fear, the sight 
which would have been the best for his brush—the passage of the 
Aube and Voire at dawn. 

Picturesque beauty, indeed, was not wanting to the mancuvres, 
and in the war of 1870 I saw no scenes which could be compared as 
military spectacles to those presented on various occasions during 
these marches and sham fights. To beat them I should have to draw 
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upon my Indian experiences (when I was the guest of Sir F. 
Roberts), previously related in this Review. Indian scenery and 
costume make up for defect in numbers. Nothing, however, could 
be more beautiful than the Aube as the light came to us, during the 
night attack at about a quarter-past four in the morning, under the 
heavy green of Lombardy poplars, willows, and false acacias, where 
we rode through the river by the side of one of the pontoon bridges 
laid down for the infantry by the engineers. On our right was the 
rosy promise of the sun, and on the left the lightning-like flashing 
of our batteries. War itself will at times be less hideous now in 
these days of smokeless powder, for, while the noise of the guns 
is lessened, the flash is more blue and far more vivid, and the 
trifling purple haze which overspreads the landscape when the fire 
‘of musketry becomes intense beautifies all objects, though it in no 
way interferes with sight. As for the guns, they appear to have 
but the smoke of a cigar, and, I may add, the smell of a fuzee. Men 
and horses are now visible in battle, however hot the engage- 
ment, however great the numbers, with all the clearness in which 
they are depicted in panoramic views of medi«val battle. Woe 
betide, in future, generals who ride white Arabs, and armies 
whose uniforms or equipments glisten! ‘ Their fluttering lance- 
pennons add greatly to the spectacular effect of our field days” has 
lately been said of the lancers of the British army. Although 
lance-pennons have gone in France, yet the military painter can 
still find subjects. The carnage when men next fight will no doubt 
be awful, and the next war bloodier than the last, but the pre- 
liminaries of destruction will be lovely to the eye. 

I was a privileged spectator, but have not lost my liberty of 
criticism. Had I seen things which it would have been ungenerous 
to describe I should not have written. Writing, I shall be able to 
tell the truth so far as it is given to me to know it. No restriction 
was placed upon me either as regards what I wished to see or as 
regards what, having seen, I might wish to say. It is perhaps 
easier for one not officially connected with the mancuvres to judge 
of their success or failure than for the military attachés of the 
foreign powers who were “ personally conducted” in too large a 
troop by aides-de-camp and gendarmes. I was allowed to go off by 
myself whenever and wherever I chose, and was able even to leave 
my horse and to join the firing line. The night marching which 
preceded the attack at dawn and the passage of the Aube and Voire was 
I believe not witnessed by many of the spectators who attended the 
manoeuvres. It is even possible that fear of confusion and of loss of 
way by troops, incidental to night marching, caused a certain indis- 
position on the part of the staff to facilitate by exact information the 
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presence of visitors on this one occasion. But no difficulty whatever 
was thrown in my way, and after I rose at a quarter past twelve a.m. 
—the hour at which the roll-call of the men billeted in the same 
house with me was read—I saw as much of the marching as any one 
man could witness. Had it been possible to be certain beforehand 
that the night attack would be a complete success it is possible that 
the presence of spectators would have been welcomed. 

The hour of rising which I have just named was exceptional even 
for these very early, or early and late, manewuvres. But on two other 
occasions, in eleven days, we had to feed our horses at 2.30 a.m. for 
a 4 a.m. start, and on six other days again at 3.30 a.m. for 5 a.o., 
and on each of these occasions there were troops marching before I 
started. The first thing that struck one, indeed, in the mancuvres 
was the hard work inflicted on the men and the cheerfulness with 
which that work was borne. All arms can march in the French 
army. The infantry are wonderful in théir power of covering, in 
heavy order, but with spirit as well as endurance, their average of 
nearly 30 miles a day, which was done even in the early times 
of the concentration. The cavalry can average their 40 miles, 
although not without a loss of efficiency in their most important 
duties ; while the French artillery undoubtedly form a service of 
which any country might well be proud. The English newspapers 
seemed astonished, at the very moment of the French mancuvres, 
at the extreme fatigue which had been imposed on our troops from 
Aldershot in the Hampshire mancuvres by those who forced them 
to march and fight from six in the morning till two in the afternoon 
when the thermometer stood at 81° in the shade; but I noticed with 
relief that the same newspapers recorded that even young soldiers 
were able to indulge afterwards in a game of football. There was 
no football in the French army during the mancuvres. On six days 
out of eight days running a large proportion of the troops were 
awakened by low blasts on the cowherd’s-horn (which now does duty 
in the French army for the old bugle-call of morning) at 3.15 a.m., 
and were marching from before 4 a.m. to 5 p.m., except when they 
were halted in the course of action, or on the roadside, but halted 
generally in the blazing sun without time for cooking and without 
being allowed to fall out of their places, although the men lay down. 
On one other day the troops were mostly marching from 2 a.m. to 
10 a.m., some, however, having to start at half-past twelve a.m., and 
some to continue their march as lateas4 p.m. There were many 
examples during the mancuvres of infantry marching over 32 
miles in the day, and there was in the whole period only one 
complete day of rest. There was at least one case where some 
infantry marched 37 miles one day and 381 on the next — the 
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day of the battle of Vendeuvre. The cavalry of the first inde- 
pendent cavalry division marched 50 miles one day, and 37 miles 
the next. The troops marched in all cases with their complete kit 
and equipment, including not only extra boots, cooking apparatus, 
brushes, food, and so forth, as provided in the regulations, but also 
dry wood for making fires in the open field. In most regiments one 
company per battalion carried the old shelter tent, which is being 
reintroduced, and of which the universal reintroduction has been in 
fact decided by the Superior Council of War. The able and well- 
informed military correspondent of the Times said that the shelter 
tents were “specially issued for the mancuvres, but not to be 
employed in war.” This is not exactly the case, as no ministerial 
decision has yet been taken either way on the recommendation of the 
generals. The minister hesitates to allow the reintroduction to be 
made universal, possibly through fear of criticism at a return to a 
practice of the Empire which had been loudly condemned by the 
press before the French imitated the Prussians in doing without 
tents. It is unfortunate for a French minister to be forced to admit 
publicly that German example has been followed in at least one 
matter without success, and that a return must be made to old 
French methods. It is the opinion of the French generals of armies 
that the concentration of corps will be so close in modern war that it 
will be impossible to billet the men during the period when hard 
fighting is going on. The enormous fatigue borne by the French 
soldiers, and cheerfully borne in weather of intense heat by even the 
reserve men called out from civil life, was imposed on the troops in 
these mancuvres to prevent the necessity for bivouac, and bivouac 
was only resorted to largely on one night—luckily a fine one.. On 
seven marching days the shade temperature rose above 88° Fah., 
and on two days above 92°. Heavy marching was necessary in order 
to relieve the peasantry and the commissariat by a distribution of the 
large force over a wide area. Nevertheless, the troops were tightly 
packed in their cantonments, and there were villages in which each 
peasant’s house had as many as 25 men, besides a stable and a barn 
full of horses, and where the more substantial tradesmen found them- 
selves called upon to put up as many as 40 men. Such was the 
reason for the heavy marching; but the contrast as regards march- 
ing operations is not favourable to ourselves. Soldiers of whom 
none of the privates had had three years’ service, and of whom the 
reserve men had only just come back from every kind of civil life 
in every rank of society, marched further and better than our 
professional soldiers. 

The correspondents at the Hampshire mancuvres pointed out 
that even when marching without kit or equipment during con- 
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centration for a maximum of fifteen miles in a hot sun, men fell out 
in large numbers. Not only did the French march much further in 
a hotter sun with full kit and equipment, but few fell out, few 
even limped. The regiments were well closed-up and the pace 
maintained—indeed in some cases the pace was far too great, and in 
none was it slower than that prescribed in the books and orders. 
Continuing our contrast, we had, according to the correspondents in 
England, at the end of the ten days’ mancuvres, under trying cir- 
cumstances, 8 per cent. of sick; but the French also endured trying 
circumstances, and their sick in the later days of the mancuvres 
only averaged one case a day per division, as regards each of the 
four army corps and the two independent cavalry divisions. There 
were about seven cases of sickness per day per battalion, at all events 
towards the close of the period, in the marine infantry. These were 
I believe cases of fever showing itself among men who had served in 
Tonquin and Senegal. The military correspondent of the Times wrote, 
‘“‘T have seen it recorded that the total number of sick medically 
treated was 800, not including foot-sore men. I have no means of 
knowing whether this statement is exact.” It cannot be anything 
but exaggeration, for I saw the daily sickness report of the Western 
Army every day for eight days, and heard about that of the Eastern 
Army, and the facts are as I give them. On the worst day, the 5th 
September, the health report was “ satisfactory,” and the number of 
sick was small. Of the contrast of numbers between the French 
and British I need notspeak. Correspondents in England pointed out 
that the “nearly 12,000 infantry ” “could easily be made up to 
25,000 out of the first-class army reserve, but the cavalry and artil- 
lery of the first army corps would cause more difficulty.” It is 
hardly necessary to comment on such an exposure of the fact that 
our two army corps prepared for war, apart from the garrisons of 
the United Kingdom and the depédts, have first dwindled to one, 
and now to one which can be formed with “ difficulty” by a use of 
the reserve ; while foreign powers, whose expenditure upon land 
forces is no greater than that of the British Empire, are able to 
bring together with apparent ease forces in France of between four 
and five army corps, and in Russia, as we are told, of something like 
ten corps. On the other hand, there are points in which we have 
little to learn, and I shall have to show that in attack the 
French do not avail themselves of shelter as our troops do, and 
that the French outpost service, though complete in theory, was in 
practice almost non-existent as compared with our own. On the 
one day, from the Saturday to the Sunday—the day of the night 
attack followed by rest—when an outpost service was to be efficiently 
kept up, it would not have passed muster at Aldershot. 
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The object of the immense mancuvres of 1891 was supposed in 
France to be to test in practice the arrangements for the com- 
mand-in-chief and for the command of armies; the working of 
the staff and the direction of marching—the real length of column 
and real pace under all conditions; and we are first concerned to 
see who would be the French generals in the event of war. The 
military governor of Paris, General Saussier, holds a letter of 
service which appoints him Generalissimo of the armies of France 
from the declaration of war. He commanded in chief on this 
occasion. The present Chief of the Staff at the War Office in 
time of peace, General de Miribel, is Chief of the Staff to the 
Generalissimo in time of war, and acted as Chief of the Staff 
to General Saussier. The personality of the Chief of the Staff 
was kept somewhat in the background, apparently by his own 
wish ; and von Moltke was not more completely over-shadowed 
at Sedan by the Emperor William than was everywhere General 
de Miribel by General Saussier. The leading French generals 
employed were mostly from 60 to 63 years of age. General 
Saussier is 63. To put matters plainly, which in such a case is 
necessary, General Saussier has been sometimes supposed in England 
to be too old for active service and too heavy to ride, and in short to 
be a figure-head. Nothing can be further from the truth. The 
rumour arose from a very serious illness through which he passed ; 
but at the manceuvres General Saussier was in the saddle for many 
hours at a time, and there was not about him any sign of either 
physical or mental failure. He is a considerable force with the 
French army; universally accepted as a good general, and looked 
upon not only as an honest and a patriotic but also as an able man. 
He undoubtedly will remain some years in his present post ; unless 
his health should again give way, which seems unlikely. But it is 
more doubtful whether General de Miribel will remain by his side. 
There are some in France who think that he may not improbably be 
transferred to one of the commands of armies, as for example in the 
place of one of the generals of armies who was not commanding on 
this occasion, and who is about to be retired on account of age. 
General Saussier is a Crimean officer, afterwards employed in 
Algeria and in Mexico, who commanded in 1870 with great distinc- 
tion a regiment of the line, and who protested with the whole body 
of his officers against the capitulation of Metz, and showed his good 
faith in so doing by escaping from the German fortress, in the 
casemates of which he was confined, to once more take his place in 
the levies with which Gambetta was continuing the war. In 1871 
Saussier put down the insurrection in Algeria. In 1878 he com- 
manded the Nancy division, the crack division of the French 
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army now commanded by General Hervé. In 1879 General Saussier 
commanded in Algeria, and in the following year took up the com- 
mand of the sixth corps—the most important of the frontier corps— 
one present at these maneuvres—that of Chalons. In 1881 General 
Saussier was commander-in-chief of the Tunis expedition, and, being 
already decorated with the badges of the highest rank in the Legion 
of Honour, he received the military medal which is given to private 
soldiers for distinguished service. It is to be hoped that he can 
afford to dispense with the pension of £4 a year by which it is 
accompanied. In 1884 General Saussier became governor of Paris, 
and was given a fresh term of office in that post in 1890. 

General de Miribel is an artillery officer. He is often spoken of 
in France as “the Major General,’ the title borne by Berthier, 
Prince de Neufchatel, chief of the staff to Napoleon ; and during the 
Waterloo campaign by Soult, when he occupied the same post. By 
law, the peace post and the war post can be held by different people ; 
and before 1889, while General de Miribel was chief of the war staff 
of the Generalissimo, another officer was chief of the staff at the 
War Office. General de Miribel is the first man since Soult who 
has held de facto a post equivalent to that of the Major General of 
the Empire. “In time of peace” General de Miribel’s post gives 
him a. wider influence than is conferred by that of General Saussier, 
because General Saussier has then no power outside the military 
government of Paris, while General de Miribel as chief of the 
General Staff hasa hand over the whole army. He might be a 
French Moltke if he had Moltke’s uncontested authority ; but he has 
not. Lord Wolseley has pointed out to us in a recent article in the 
United Service Magazine how peculiar von Moltke’s position was; for 
he commanded a vast army in fact but not in name. In the next war 
the French will perhaps be more inclined to deify the first fighting 
general who wins a victory, than to commit themselves to the all- 
seeing care of a chief of the General Staff who remains in the back- 
ground by the side of the Generalissimo. On the other hand, their 
enemies may not again find a Moltke present to their hand. General 
de Miribel served in the Crimea, in Italy (where he was wounded), 
in Mexico, and was then military attaché in Russia. He com- 
manded a portion of the field artillery during the Commune, repre- 
sented France at the German grand mancuvres of 1877, and was 
suddenly chosen by Gambetta for headship of the French General 
Staff. It is said that Gambetta at the moment of his fall went out 
of his way to ask, as a single personal favour of the President, that 
for the sake of France General de Miribel should be maintained in 
the position, conferred upon him against the popular voice, which 
had denounced him as a reactionary politician. But after Gambetta’s 
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fall he was exiled to committees and commissions, though ultimately 
given the command of that sixth army corps which had been previ- 
ously commanded by his present Generalissimo. M. de Freycinet 
has been strong enough, or the Republic is sufficiently secure, to 
place General de Miribel where Gambetta was not allowed to lodge 
him, but whether he will remain there is another thing. 

During the second stage of the mancuvres, which followed the 
fighting of army corps against army corps, an army of the east 
fought against an army of the west, each having half the troops 
who were in the field. These two armies (deprived of a few troops 
not belonging to any of the four army corps engaged nor to either of 
the cavalry divisions), under their respective generals, afterwards 
formed grand sub-divisions of the army with which General 
Saussier marched northwards and fought against General de Bois- 
deffre. The army of the east was commanded by General Davout, 
Duc d’Auersteedt, a man of sixty-two, one of the generals of armies, 
who served with great distinction as a colonel in the French army 
of Metz and was afterwards military governor of Lyons. Some 
have said of him that he is only known as the General Davout who 
did not win the battle of Auerstedt ; but his brother officers agree 
that he is a sound and excellent soldier. Under General Davout, 
the seventh army corps, one of the frontier corps strong in numbers, 
was commanded by General de Négrier, about the youngest of all 
the generals of divisions of France; a fighting officer. He was 
wounded at Metz; escaped from hospital; was arrested, shot his 
captor and again escaped ; served under Faidherbe in the north, was 
twice wounded there, and then served with distinction in Africa, 
and in the East, where he was again wounded, but rapidly promoted 
until he reached his present command. He is probably a general 
of armies of the future, but his knowledge of the science of modern 
war is disputed by the men of books. The eighth army corps was 
commanded by a less well-known man. 

The army of the west was under General de Galliffet, whose 
personality is well known, and who has become remarkable through 
the fact that, a fighting cavalry officer, he is now, by universal 
admission, a strategist as well as a master of combined tactics of the 
three arms. General de Galliffet shows marvellous endurance consider- 
ing the dreadful wounds from which he has suffered, but which, by 
almost preventing him from eating or drinking, have perhaps 
chiefly served to make him a young man for his age. As a boy he 
enlisted, but soon made his way into the high ranks in the cavalry. 
He was for some time an orderly officer of the Emperor; was then 
sent to Mexico, where he was almost torn in half by a shell; was 
captured by the Germans at Sedan after his great charge, and for 
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many years virtually commanded the cavalry of France, of which he 
manceuvred on one occasion twenty-two regiments at a time at the 
camp of Chalons. The satisfaction which was felt by the Govern- 
ment in his service during the manceuvres of 1891 was shown by the 
conferring upon him of the military medal, in the same way in 
which it had been previously conferred upon General Saussier. 
It is the highest distinction that can be given now that Marshals of 
France are no more. Since General de Galliffet has become a 
member of the Council of War and a general of armies, he has 
abandoned special interest in cavalry work, and even perhaps (may 
one say it?) takes his infantry and artillery work on the whole 
more seriously. In some respects he is the French fighting soldier 
of the last century, but is so “ hard,” as well as so able, as to be fully 
competent for modern war, and enjoys the enthusiastic confidence 
of those about him. He is not popular with the press, but has 
learned to take such matters coolly, even to the spelling of his name, 
fated to be misspelt, for it is misspelt in Vapereau, and, as editors 
must needs go by Vapereau, misspelt almost universally. General 
de Galliffet’s service since the Empire has not been by any means 
wholly in the cavalry, for he has commanded successfully an infantry 
brigade, an infantry division, and an army corps. 

General de Galliffet was assisted by a singularly effective staff. 
These staffs at Grand Mancuvres are the more worthy of attention 
because they are war staffs, permanently on foot; existing in fact, 
though not to be discovered in books, or laws, or orders, the officers 
composing them having other duties ‘in time of peace.” If war 
broke out to-morrow, General Saussier, as Generalissimo, and Generals 
Davout, de Galliffet and Billot, as commanders of armies, would be 
surrounded by the staffs which meet weekly at their office or their 
house in time of peace, and which accompanied the first three on 
this occasion, and the fourth at the mancuvres of last year. 
Through the kindness of General de Galliffet and of personal friends 
of my own who were with him, I saw more, from and after the day 
of the battle of Vendeuvre, of General de Galliffet’s staff than I saw 
of other staffs, and I am the better able to describe its composition. 
The general of artillery of the army is not strictly speaking a 
member of the commanding general’s staff, but for practical pur- 
poses he isasort of second chief of the staff, because he is always 
with the general and is necessarily in continual consultation with 
him. General de Galliffet’s general of artillery is General Zurlinden, 
who commands the artillery of Paris “in time of peace;” a 
man of much distinction, young, full of knowledge of the other 
arms as well as of his own, and likely to become a general of 
armies in his turn. General Zurlinden is, with Saussier and de 
Négrier, one of the distinguished band of French officers who made 
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their escape from German captivity in 1870 and held command in 
Gambetta’s levies. 

The chief of the war staff of General de Galliffet is General 
Brault, the head of the secretariat of the Ministry of War, the right- 
hand man, after General de Miribel, of M. de Freycinet. General 
Brault looks exactly the man that he is reputed to be, a little 
reserved, but kind in fact, and full of his work, which he discharges 
in the most admirably business-like fashion that can be conceived. 
Three abler men, and I may add three more different men than 
Generals de Galliffet, Zurlinden, and Brault it would be difficult to 
find, but they can work together, and do work together, which is 
the main point. General Brault may not be universally popular, 
but that he is a brave man he showed at the head of his Turcos at 
Worth, and there is noone who can deny that he thoroughly under- 
stands his duties as chief of staff, and that all that he has to do 
is done like clockwork. General Zurlinden is of a very different 
type again, from both Generals de Galliffet and Brault ; a man who 
might be a colonel of the Prussian guard ; an Alsatian trained at the 
Polytechnic school, able to speak German without accent, to which 
fact he probably owes his escape in 1870 from the neighbourhood of 
the Russian frontier and his consequent renewed service and pro- 
motion. 

The members of General de Galliffet’s staff under General Brault 
amazed me, though I had seen Prussian staffs in war, with their 
steady toil, and above all with their interest in their work ; and that 
which is most impressive about the picked French officers of the 
present day is their military modesty, in which they greatly differ 
from the French general of the past. The French army of 1891 is 
by universal admission possibly the first army in the world. No 
competent judge asserts that it is certainly inferior to any other; 
but when hearing its officers talk one cannot but feel that they are 
resolved to keep themselves within the truth about its strength. 
The French army of 1870 was undoubtedly not the first army in the 
world; but to hear its officers talk one would have thought that 
there was no other. 

In the army of the west, one of the two corps, the famous 6th, 
was commanded by General Jamont, who is the favourite can- 
didate for that post of general of armies which is likely shortly to be 
vacant. General Jamont’s first infantry division is commanded by 
General Hervé, a man of about the same age as General Zurlinden, 
born that is late in 1837, and also likely to be one of the next gene- 
ration of commanders of armies. The other corps was commanded 
by an older officer, older indeed than the Commander-in-chief him- 
self, and likely, therefore, to be soon retired from his corps command. 
General Jamont is the man who rose most in favour with the public 
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through the manewuvres, the other generals retaining the position 
which they already occupied in the national mind of France. In 
counting up the generals one asks oneself whether the Republic 
gives any preference to men of birth. It is certain that there are 
more of these in the superior than in the inferior ranks, and it was 
indeed somewhat curious to reflect that at Colombey-les-deux-Eglises 
and Vendeuvre the armies of the east and west, which were fighting 
against each other, were commanded tbe one by a Duke and the 
other by a Prince Marquis, for General de Galliffet, though he drops 
the titles, is Prince of Les Martigues as well as Marquis of Galliffet. 

Should war break out within the next few years the eighteen 
army corps of the French active army in Europe under the general 
command of General Saussier, with General de Miribel as chief of 
the staff, would be grouped into four armies of four corps each,— 
commanded by Generals de Galliffet, Davout, Billot, and Jamont 
(in all probability),—and one army of two corps, to operate on the 
Italian frontier, to be commanded by Baron Berge, the military 
governor of Lyons. 

By the French system of armies, that is groups of army corps, 
having in peace not only the general, but the staff that they would 
have for the group in war, the French generals are becoming known 
to one another, and the leaders of armies are able to judge the ability 
and the kind of ability of their corps commanders, while the latter 
are able to feel certain, as Colonel Maurice has well pointed out that 
German corps commanders do, what degree of latitude they may 
allow themselves in the interpretation of the orders of their chiefs. 
The French generals of armies in any future war will at least have 
men under them that they know, although they may not in all cases 
have men under them that they can trust. The French commanders 
of army corps will in all cases I think have over them men in a 
greater or less degree worthy of their confidence. 

The first requisite in a general of the future, as in the recent past, 
no doubt will be the instinct to seize the opportunity for advance 
when his troops have established superiority of fire. France pro- 
bably will have less of an average in this respect than Gérmany. 
She seems to possess men who will be in the highest degree willing 
to assume the initiative, side by side with men who are inferior even 
to the less good of the German generals. On the other hand the 
French private has probably more initiative than the German, and 
there may be cases when the French line will go forward, and 
rightly go forward, without orders. It is impossible not to be con- 
tinually struck with the extraordinary variety as regards ability and 
strength of character which exists among French superior officers ; 
some being distinctly below the average of the British or German 
service, and others remarkable in their possession of soldierlike quali- 
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ties and of the special abilities which fit men in these days for war. 
The officers in high command are, of course, still those formed under 
the old system, and it was to be expected that some of them would 
seize eagerly upon the new ideas while others would have their 
minds closed against them. Some good colonels make idiotic briga- 
diers; some excellent brigadiers useless generals of division ; some 
average divisional generals wretched army-corps commanders; and 
the Republic does not seem more able than we are, and seems less 
able than the Prussian monarchy, to arbitrarily dismiss, by what in 
France is called I believe the “blue letter,’ the hopelessly incom- 
petent. Generals are selected for the command of army corps nomi- 
nally by merit, but the principle of merit is tempered in practice by 
that of seniority, and some of the commanders of army corps can 
never have been really fit for the position at any time of life. This 
must have been known if careful inquiry had been made. As regards 
the command of armies, seniority does not come into the account at 
all, and merit only, or merit modified by general popularity, is con- 
sidered. The evil, as regards corps, divisional, and brigade com- 
mands, is admitted, but the only remedy which generally occurs to 
critics against incompetence in high places is an even more stringent 
law than the present of compulsory retirement by age, which is by 
no means an unmixed blessing. The French cavalry, at all events, 
would be improved by putting the various limits of age much lower. 
The cavalry brigadiers in the recent mancuvres were from 54 to 61 
years of age. The generals commanding divisions were 63 and 57 ; 
and the general directing the whole of the cavalry, when the two divi- 
sions acted together, was 63. Lord Wolseley has said that cavalry 
officers must be young—‘ An old man, as a rule, is out of place in 
its ranks, either as an officer or as a private. It wants the dash and 
fire of youth ; age brings caution, and with it hesitation. . . . With 
cavalry minutes are nearly as important as hours are to infantry.” 
This is very true: the French cavalry officers are too old, and if a 
clean sweep were made in the French cavalry of every officer over 
the rank of colonel, the service would rather gain than lose. On the 
other -hand, as regards the army generally, compulsory retirement 
by age has already taken away General Février, and in three years 
will take away General de Galliffet, while no one can say that these 
men are past their work. Were war to break out soon General 
Février would be brought back to the service and given a command, 
but might by his retirement have grown rusty, and would be offered 
employment probably only in an inferior situation to that which he 
lately held, although he was probably not less fit for service when 
compulsorily retired than he was when his last appointment took 
place. It would be wise, if cavalry alone were being thought of, to 


institute a far sharper system of retirement by age for the cavalry 
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than that which exists for the other arms; but this might lead to 
popular cavalry generals being made generals of army corps merely in 
order to save them to the national service ; and, in spite of the great 
example of General de Galliffet the other way, artillery officers have 
lately been more successful in France as generals of corps or as 
Inspecting Generals and members of the Council of War than have 
officers who have spent their earlier lives in the cavalry service. 

It is impossible to doubt that the younger officers and the non- 
commissioned officers of the French army are continually improving 
as years go by. At the same time it is far from certain whether the 
political or social conditions of France admit of an approach to 
perfection in the officering of her army in the superior ranks. The 
democratic ideas and habits of the people demand that a very large 
proportion of the officers should rise from the ranks by meritorious 
service in the lower stations of military life, and these men, as a 
rule, are deficient at many points, so far as superior command is 
concerned. For one thing, their daily work has been of too 
laborious a kind to make it possible that they should have read 
much or studied the science of war. For another, they to some 
extent lack the incentive to exertion which the openness of career 
gives in the Swiss—a completely democratic—army, because the 
Republic is for political reasons inclined to somewhat favour the 
service of men of great name, and of those who bring to the 
Republic the strength of an illustrious station. Then, too, the 
Republic is less able than is such a military monarchy as that of 
the German Empire to suddenly remove generals, who, without 
being obviously decrepit and without being very old, are, neverthe- 
less, useless, which means far worse than useless. There were one 
or two generals present at these mancuvres who were sometimes 
unaware whether forces near them belonged to their friends or their 
opponents, and unable to recognise among the infantry in their rear 
which belonged to their own brigade or division and which to 
another corps. Then too in the matter of corps commanders it is 
absolutely necessary for the French to exercise greater care than 
has been shown in the past in the selection to the command of corps, 
and to avoid in future choosing officers who cannot have been really 
brilliant in the last years of their service as generals commanding 
divisions, In the recent mancuvres one corps at least was ineffi- 
ciently commanded in the field, and at least one general of armies 
had to be continually interfering in matters which should not have 
directly concerned him, in order to help his lame duck over the 
stile. That the duck was helped with exquisite tact, courtesy, and 
kindness, did not (although it saved the feelings of a brave and 
popular officer) make things better from the point of view of 
efficiency for modern war. There was also an extraordinary differ- 
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ence in the efficiency of divisions and of brigades, and it is impos- 
sible to see a battalion of the Nancy division without noticing what 
a general of division, in a place where there is a sufficient con- 
centration of troops to allow of divisional drill, can do for the 
efficiency of the battalions under his command. By universal 
admission in the French army the 11th division is good all through, 
and is constantly prepared for war. Although we are told that 
“the next war,” should there ever unhappily be a “ next war” of 
this kind, will begin with conflicts between the independent cavalry 
divisions and their horse artillery on either side, I cannot but think 
that in the territory of the Nancy division it will begin with con- 
flicts between the German cavalry divisions and a perfectly handled 
body of infantry which will defend every farm, wall, stream, 
and wood, and make the advance of cavalry in these days of smoke- 
less powder, when they will know neither the size nor the exact 
position of the force opposed to them, impossible. The French 
cavalry will also be supported by the fast-marching Rifle battalions 
who are unattached to divisions of any kind. 

Even well-informed foreign correspondents have supposed that 
the choice of commanders of armies had been made specially for 
these manceuvres, whereas it had been made for many years, and 
constantly renewed as from time to time officers were compulsorily 
retired through reaching the limit of service or the limit of age. 
The disposition of the French forces which I have named as pro- 
bable may be looked upon, so far as it goes, as certain. The 
Pyrenean frontier would be left to the territorial troops, as would 
the coasts to the territorial troops and the navy. The Italians 
would be faced by Baron Berge with the troops from Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Nice, and the whole of the Alpine forces: and sixteen 
army corps under the generals I have named, in four groups of four, 
would face the Germans. The Germans would be driven to leave on 
their Eastern frontier to support the Austrians against Russia more 
than that force of two corps which, with the territorial army, the 
French think would be sufficient to guard their Italian frontier, so 
that the French might be in greater force than the Germans on the 
frontier of Alsace, or in Belgium. The French army corps would 
probably take the field more rapidly than is assumed in books and 
in not so complete a form. There will be difficulty in putting all 
the field artillery in line, by the use of requisitioned horses, so fast 
as the infantry are put there. It is doubtful to my mind whether 
the French will venture to place in the ranks of the infantry so large 
a proportion of reserve men as the orders contemplate, and whether 
they will not also leave behind in depét the men with less than one 
year’s training, and all who cannot pass a most rigorous medical 
examination, and start with their companies at a less strength than 
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that prescribed. The reservists taken to the front at first will probably 

be picked men. On the other hand, behind the eighteen corps, the 
Alpine troops, the Rifles, and the marine infantry and artillery, 
which will form the first line, there will be something more than 
mere territorial troops. In the first place there will be vast numbers 
of trained men to fill up gaps in the active force. In the second 
place there will be enormous numbers of retired officers re-joining 
and capable of doing fair service, some of them in the field, great 
numbers of them in garrisons and in depéts for drill. There 
will be an immense force of “mixed regiments,” of which the 
infantry will be excellent, while the cavalry and artillery will be at 
first a little shaky, and the cavalry may remain so. The infantry 
“mixed regiments ” will be made up of the fourth battalions of the 
active army combined for the field with two battalions of territorials, 
and their cavalry and artillery will be similarly composed. The 
grand manceuvres of next year in France will place these “ mixed 
regiments” in the field, and my impregsion is that the composition 
of the infantry will be excellent, at all events as regards the lower 
ranks. Good cavalry and artillery must tend to disappear with use 
or with defeat, and it is only the supplies of admirable infantry which 
can be perennially kept up throughout a prolonged series of 
campaigns. 

As regards discipline in the higher ranks—the discipline of 
generals, General Saussier is looked upon as above criticism, and 
his authority is as universally respected as was in the German army 
that of the Emperor William and of General von Moltke when they 
were together. To anyone who knows at all the German army of 
to-day it may be safely said that there is less criticism of General 
Saussier in the French army than of the present Emperor in the 
German army. When we take a further step in our enquiries, the 
state of things is less satisfactory. There is universal respect for 
the Minister of War, but the position of General de Miribel, as chief 
of the staff, is still contested by some ; and so is that of some of the 
generals of armies, though there is solid reason to believe that they 
all, in different ways, are thoroughly competent men. 

There are those who think that General Davout is too unwieldy, 
but he confirmed at the maneuvres his high reputation as a tactician, 
and there is little ground for hostile criticism of General de Galliffet, 
General Billot, or Baron Berge. Coming to the army-corps com- 
manders who were present at the mancuvres, General Jamont 
alone is universally admitted to be, as he looks, worthy of his 
reputation, and General de Négrier’s position is more contested. 
The two others are too old to have a future, but one of them did 
well. General de Négrier not only has the advantage of youth, 
but gained ground at the manmwuvres. It may be said of him 
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and the others, as it may be said of General Saussier, that they 
have not seen service under circumstances similar to those which 
will prevail in the next war, having served only as regimental 
officers in 1870, and since 1870 only against savage foes; but such 
conditions exist, of course, more or less with regard to all the 
generals of the day. The real point is whether these officers have 
shown in mancuvres that they possess the qualities and have given 
the thought to military matters required by modern war; and the 
answer must be in the affirmative. ‘The writers, as a class, came off 
somewhat badly at the mancuvres as far as public opinion goes. 
General Derrécagaix—author of an admirable book—is not looked 
upon as a fighting man. General Fay, who commands an army corps 
and who was nominally the chief umpire at these mancuvres, though 
the Generalissimo was in fact chief umpire as well as general Com- 
manding in Chief, is another considerable writer on the art of 
war who is thought hardly to be a general of war. General Bonie 
undoubtedly looks the man of intellect that he is, but is also thought 
by the public to be more distinguished in the workroom than on the 
field. The best combination is that presented by men such as General 
Zurlinden, distinguished masters of their special arms and men of 
high intellectual rank, but fit for the field, as well as able upon paper, 
and competent one day to leave their special arms to become generals 
of armies, if not ultimately to attain the coveted post of Generalissimo 
or Commander-in-Chief of the armies of France. 

It is widely thought abroad that the French system has not aimed, 
as has the Prussian, at teaching self-reliance to the generals. There 
may be jealousies among French generals; for all I know there may 
be jealousies among Prussians; but there was no sign of them at 
the French maneuvres, and it appeared to be the object of the 
Generalissimo in his relations with Generals de Galliffet and Davout, 
and of these in their relations with the army-corps commanders, to 
help those under them to show initiative, and to interfere with them 
as little as could be. 

The headquarter staff under the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Saussier, lived in tolerable comfort, and most often, although not 
entirely, in places of some size, such as Bar-sur-Aube, Brienne and 
Vitry le Francois. But the generals commanding armies and the 
generals attached to them, as well as the generals commanding army 
corps, had to put up with discomforts greater than those which 
prevail as a rule in the German armies in time of war. Having 
accompanied German forces as well as French during the war of 
1870, I know that asa rule Prussian officers of distinction keep up 
some sort of comfort. Food is sometimes short, as it must be with 
all ranks in war, but the forms of military civilisation are observed. 
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The French Generals of Armies, Generals of the special arms 
attached to the Generals of Armies, and Generals of Army Corps, 
with their staffs, do not attempt to live in even that semi-luxury 
which is possible by the expenditure of much trouble on the part of 
the younger staff officers on such occasions. The hospitality with 
which I met was great, because where there is courtesy and kindness 
and forethought it is impossible not to see the fullest hospitality, 
though the fare be rough. In peace mancuvres, even under 
difficult circumstances, English officers expect their comforts, and 
would be somewhat disconcerted if quartered in peasants’ houses 
where vermin was not unknown, and where the floors were often 
composed of mud, and mud plentifully larded with the fat and onions 
of the canteens of the advanced troops or of the enemy of the 
previous night. English officers in peace would be somewhat 
inclined, many of them, to expect at the General’s dinner or at the 
mess the presence of many servants and of good wine and food, 
whereas the French Generals of Armies with their brilliant staffs 
take nothing with them, and drink the roughest country wine or the 
common brandy made by the peasants from the skins and stalks of 
the grapes in places where, as is general in Champagne, water is 
scarce and bad, and content themselves with the mutton of the 
previous week, and the beans of the previous year. The example 
for the private soldier is perhaps the better, and there is much 
democratic wisdom about the attitude of the French generals 
towards their men. A commander of armies, when a private soldier 
with a letter from an army-corps commander comes to him during 
dinner, pours out wine for him with his own hand, and sometimes, 
I have heard, in his own glass; and the reservist from the towns 
(perhaps an hotel-keeper, a lawyer, or a journalist) who is serving in 
the ranks, and who, while retaining the gold-rimmed eyeglass of 
civil life, is paddling about with bare feet, and bare-backed, in a 
courtyard full of filth, feels less aggrieved if he knows that the 
brilliant general is not much better off. 

I was indeed much struck by the simplicity of life among the 
officers in high places) When I was with General de Galliffet’s 
staff I was astonished to find that he had not sentries at his lodging, 
that he had no servants with him, that he had no one performing for 
him the smaller personal duties which a military secretary with us 
discharges—such as writing his chief’s letters—nor any purely 
personal aide-de-camp paying the bills, looking after the horses, and 
taking all small worries off the general; and I am told that the 
distinction between the French army and even the Prussian in this 
respect is not confined to one general's staff, but is widespread. Lord 
Wolseley has pointed out that English officers are prone to overload 
themselves with baggage in the field in war, and that they ought to 
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learn to give up carrying their pre-conceived views of comfort as 
regards messing into the field, to abstain from conveying private 
stores, to live on the same fare as the men, and in all ways as much 
like the private soldier as possible. The French officers do this at 
manoouvres, and although it may have astonished the landlady at the 
“Green Dog ” in a village of 160 souls to have a prince, two marquises, 
and three or four counts or viscounts dining in her room, and to see 
grand crosses, even though they were worn on somewhat faded 
uniforms,—as far as eating and drinking went the fare was that of 
the men. Indeed, in one of my billets I had to pass through an 
outer room, where there was a post-and-telegraph sergeants’ mess, 
to reach my bed, and I noticed that, in the Champagne country 
where we were, the sergeants had had champagne, which was entirely 
absent from the table of the general commanding the army and his 
staff. 

The staffs are large, and rightly so, for there is plenty of work for 
all the officers todo. While I was with General de Galliffet we 
were generally from 19 to 22 to dinner; of lunch there was none, 
and breakfast was taken standing, generally at 5 a.m. One or twe 
would be away on duty at all times. There were two cavalry 
officers of the territorial army present, partly as the general’s 
friends and partly to keep touch between the active army and the 
territorials who are to manceuvre next year, one of them on duty and 
wearing the staff aiguiliettes and both wearing uniform. I was the 
only non-military person present at any time. This large staff did 
not include the general of artillery and the general of engineers 
attached to the army, and their staffs; they having their separate 
establishments and billets. Neither did it include a Commissary 
General, for the ‘ Jntendance”’ again was separate. The staff 
consists more largely than does a British staff of men of age 
and military standing, and orders were frequently carried in the 
field by commandants or even by colonels, and hardly ever by any 
officer under the rank of captain. It is in fact right, when a dis- 
agreeable or an important order has to be taken to a general com- 
manding an independent cavalry division or an army corps, that the 
bearer of it should be a man of considerable position, of ability, of 
tact, and also of experience. In these respects the Prussian staffs are 
now, I believe, somewhat similar to the French; but as regards 
display or the attempt at comfort, the French staffs at manceuvres 
are more simple than were the German staffs in the war of 1870, 
when for example cavalry bands played nightly during dinner, and 
servants were plentiful. The French staffs appeared to me to be 
selected on exactly that system which has been recommended by 
Lord Wolseley, Colonel Maurice, and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and 
by other English writers on war; and no weak points manifested 
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themselves during the manewuvres. The staffs are exceptions (chosen 
as they are by pure selection) to the great variety of ability to be 
found among French officers. In short, they are good all round. 
If it is true that maneuvres are chiefly intended to discover whether 
the wheels work smoothly, the result of these has been to show that 
that which was the weakest point of France in 1870 is almost, her 
strongest now. The army was perfectly handled, there was machine- 
like regularity and precision, quiet, and absence of fuss and worry, 
and not a single officer was to be found (certainly not upon the 
headquarters staff nor on that of the Western army, and probably 
not one on any) who did not thoroughly understand his work and 
prove himself able to explain at any moment the nature of the 
movements, In these days of smokeless powder, eyesight has 
become even more important than it was before, or eyesight tem- 
pered by the possession, and skill in use, of a good field-glass. The 
field-glass will now be indispensable to every officer of whatever 
rank. I had much opportunity of hearing the manner in which 
orders were delivered and reports made by members of the various 
staffs detached for duty, and this was modelled on Prussian usage 
and was in all cases admirable. The non-commissioned officers 
employed as cyclists were as good in every way as the mounted staff 
officers for conveying news; clear, collected, respectful, prompt. 
They were largely used; but used solely for taking messages and 
not as fighting cyclists or as scouts. No privates, so far as I saw, 
were employed as cyclist-messengers, and non-commissioned oflicers 
employed were without their arms for greater speed in movement. 
Cyclists will be more and more used each year. Flag signal- 
ling was not employed at all, although the flags existed, and the 
French are hostile to it, as they are to our mounted infantry and our 
machine guns. The heliograph was employed, but somewhat unsuc- 
cessfully although the sun was bright. It was not so well managed 
as it is by us in India, and failed to perform those services in which 
I have seen it most useful in Baluchistan and in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawur. Pigeons were carried by the cavalry divisions, each of 
which had a special cage-cart-full, but the officers seemed to share 
the view of the men that in war the unhappy doves might without 
danger be cooked on the first evening on which supplies ran short. 
It was with this idea, rather than on account of its supposed useful- 
ness as regards the transmission of news, that the travelling cot was 
generally cheered by the men of halted regiments, whom singing 
had sufficiently occupied while on the march. The voice of the 
turtle will, however, no longer be the voice of peace, and the cooing 
of many pigeons will mark the march of hostile armies in the early 
days of war. The telephone was not, I heard, successful. The 
telegraph was very largely used. ach general of armies had the 
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telegraph cart constantly with him, and was connected in this way 
with the Generalissimo, and through the Generalissimo with the com- 
mander of the other army. But the telegraph is liable to interrup- 
tion by its being cut by the rapid passage of artillery after it leaves 
the shelter of the trees and comes out on to bare roads, to where 
stands the general, and it was so cut on more than one occasion in 
these maneuvres, so that mounted officers sent for the purpose of 
confirming telegrams arrived with the messages before the telegrams 
had come. General de Galliffet was not informed (by a mounted 
officer) of the order to cease fire at the battle of Margerie-Chavanges 
until one hour and twenty minutes after fighting in the centre had 
completely ended, although it had been intended that we should 
have stopped our advance when the battle had been won by General 
Saussier’s assault on a fortified village after a bombardment by 
massed artillery. 

Through the whole of the period of the mancwuvres I never saw 
any case where troops lost their way, where troops had to halt for 
any long period to let others pass, or where troops were kept aim- 
lessly waiting, nor did I become aware of any occasion in which there 
was any complaint made by anyone which would reflect upon the 
efficiency of any member of any staff. 

The French regimental officers (subject to the criticism as to the 
varieties among them which has been offered above) are thoroughly 
professional officers, understanding the rough conditions of modern 
war, and taking more delight in accuracy of deployment in attack 
than in smartness in the British sense, or polish and show. 

When we begin to consider how far the Republic is ready to 
undertake a Continental war should one be forced upon her, or 
should she, in the knowledge of her strength, provoke one for the 
recovery of the lost provinces or the satisfaction of honour in some 
dispute, and what in such a case is likely to be the measure of her 
success or failure, we have to ask ourselves if it be possible that a 
military system in which France has closely followed, though not 
wholly followed, that invented by her neighbour, can be the one 
best adapted to her needs. As a rule powers do well to adopt 
that system which evolves itself most naturally from their 
conditions rather than to take one réady-made from a people 
possessing different institutions and composed of a different race. 
France at first sight seems to rely on what are mainly German rules 
and maxims of war, and to have imitated the military system of her 
neighbour as closely as circumstances permit. It is, however, the 
case that much which even the French are inclined to call German, 
and in a measure to resent although they copy it, is only modern, is, 
in other words, but a scientific attempt to face the necessary con- 
ditions of war in the present day. France has in her private soldier 
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personal aptitude for war. She has the highest engineering 
science. She has probably the best artillery. She has not (and 
it may reasonably be supposed will never have, outside the staff) a 
body of officers and non-commissioned officers so closely trained on 
the average in what we call German traditions, that is in military 
science, as those of Germany herself. But the war aptitude of her 
private soldiers must count for much, and if there be here and 
there in the French army incompetent corps commanders, and aged 
generals of division, and one or two stupid brigadiers, these men 
have at least just sense enough to be aware of their deficiencies and 
to allow the colonels under them to solve difficulties for thetnselves, 

To come to the detail of the manceuvres, all manceuvres are full of 
unreality and of small mistakes of detail inherent in the very idea 
of peace manceuvres, when there are no rifle bullets and no shells to 
teach people the strength of the enemy’s position. The unrealities 
were more considerable in France than they are in Prussian or 
Austrian or in British maneuvres. There was less attempt to play, 
in some respects, at the imitation of the actual facts of war. The 
success of the night march was achieved partly by the use of extra- 
ordinarily brilliant torches at the head of every regiment, which 
would have revealed our presence to the enemy. The lanterns 
carried by companies would not much have mattered at the dis- 
tances which were involved. I have already noted that the out- 
post system was defective. Except for one day, sentries were hardly 
set at all; and this was probably caused by the desire to give all 
men their night’s rest to fit them for the heavy duties which they 
had to perform by day and to enable regiments to march without 
leaving men behind. The theory is, as stated by the military 
critic of the Times, that each regiment furnishes a company for 
guard and picket, but I looked for sentries very often, and hardly 
ever found them, and, on asking, often discovered that they did 
not exist. During a march, but a march which was supposed 
to be carried out under the conditions of war, I saw a general 
commanding an army ride with his whole staff into the lines 
of his opponents, passing two companies of the marked enemy 
who were drawn up covering a retreat, and great was the confusion 
of the companies in the absence of directions what to do, One 
company finally made up its mind to fire on the general and his 
staff, and did so, while the other received him with a general salute. 
On another occasion I saw a general commanding an army, with his 
staff, take up a position, for the purpose of directing a battle, within 
400 yards of a battalion of the marked enemy, who maintained 
upon him and his staff, for a long period, a steady fire, of which 
they took no notice, but which would have killed or wounded every 
member of the staff and escort, and the whole of the telegraph 
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operators of the army. Unarmed cyclist messengers passed freely 
along unguarded roads. The French generals attach little importance 
to these things, and say that they can be attended to at divisional 
mancuvres, and that at the great manwuvres they have only great 
things to do, not small things, and cannot occupy themselves with 
trifles of this kind. There is, of course, for and against, and I attach 
weight to the argument about the fatigue of the men caused by sentry 
duties, though I cannot but think that at the beginning of a war a 
certain absence of precaution might be the result of that total want 
of it which exists in the great mancuvres in France. 

The direction of marching by the staff was perfect, but the 
marches were prepared—very carefully prepared—weeks before- 
hand by the General Staff in Paris; and it is doubtful whether more 
would not be learnt by leaving a little larger element of doubt up 
to the last moment, Just as the staff worked without a hitch, in 
exact accordance with all the rules of modern war, so in the marches 
themselves everything was simply perfect. This is encouraging 
as regards the marching powers of the men, which were con- 
clusively demonstrated to the world. The success of the marching 
on this occasion affords a presumption, short of proof, that under 
war conditions the marching of the French army would be well 
arranged. The work of the commissaries was also perfectly per- 
formed ; but just as all the cantonments and hours had been settled 
weeks beforehand, so the work of these commissaries had been pre- 
scribed, and they had not even to cope with the ordinary difficulties 
occasioned by the existence of a base and of aline. There was no 
base and no line; contracts were made all round the armies, butchers 
were skirmishing about on every side, and there was no attempt to 
capture convoys. On one occasion I saw a convoy pass, virtually 
unguarded, within easy reach of an enterprising foc. The French 
army on this occasion bivouacked, as has been stated, for one night. 
There was no attempt to disturb the bivouacs. The cavalry were 
little used for scouting or for reconnaissance. The marching of 
the troops was faster than is laid down in the books, but the 
infantry were a good deal short of the numbers estimated for in the 
calculations which had been made, and the artillery were short by 
four guns and by a much larger proportion of caissons. The troops 
did not open out upon the march. Great pains were taken to keep 
them closed-up, and the men themselves thoroughly co-operated to 
this end. The Rifles were specially remarkable for their marching ; 
and their habit of closing-up tight at every village, and going 
through the village at their special loose-knee march of six miles an 
hour to a special tune, gave them an advantage over the infantry of 
the line for that service along with cavalry for which they are to 
be used in war. These light-infantry troops are organized by bat- 
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talions rather than by regiments, and, from being in consequence 
directed by younger men, have more dash than infantry of the line. 
Discipline was perfectly maintained upon the line of march. I never 
on any occasion saw any men during the whole of the mancuvres, 
except in cantonments in the evening, drink wine or spirits, and 
water itself was sparingly used, so that only on two occasions did I 
see men fall out to get it; on one occasion at wells, and on the 
second occasion at the regimental canteen carts, which were pre- 
vented from accompanying the regiments, for the sake of discipline, 
until the day of the battle of Margerie-Chavanges, but were allowed 
out on that day without any ill effect. The marching of the last 
day was supposed to constitute “‘a march in pursuit,” but there was 
little attempt on the part of the enemy to worry us, and the idea of 
pursuit must, I think, be considered to have been virtually abandoned, 
possibly because the cavalry were tired out. The horse artillery of 
the cavalry divisions had had to leave their caissons behind, perhaps 
from want of horses, or at least of horses still going on four legs. 

The question of artillery horses being short in numbers and of men 
in the infantry not coming out in the numbers that had been expected 
are questions of much importance as to which I am only able to 
state facts without drawing inferences, for fear that I should draw 
the wrong ones. It may be that the French did not wish to leave 
their frontier entirely unprotected by field artillery, and that this 
was a reason for leaving some artillery horses behind that belonged 
to the 6th and 7th army corps. It may be that horses are a little 
shorter of numbers in the artillery than they should be even on a 
peace footing. But I only note the fact. The cavalry, at all 
events, have more horses than they need, and every regiment 
brought many spare horses of military age into the field. As 
regards the numbers of the) infantry there was considerable varia- 
tion and some deficiency. The frontier corps ought to have had, 
with the proportion of the reservists who were called out, more than 
180 men to a company, but this jincludes some men who would be 
detached for various duties. I never counted any company (except 
of marines) which reached 180 men in battle. On the other hand, 
the remaining two army corps, though they should have been short 
of 180, laid down by the General Staff in Paris as the average for the 
army at these grand manwuvres, should not have been so far short 
as the 120 to which, in battle, the companies very often fell. It 
has been asserted that the companies fell-off greatly in numbers 
during the maneuvres owing to the dropping out of weaklings, but 
the figures which I had before me in the documents called “ Situa- 
tion” show that nothing of the kind occurred. There were not 
108,000 men actually in the field at the beginning of the maneuvres, 
and there were 107,000 at the review at the conclusion. 
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As regards the tactical employment of the various arms, the 
deployment of the infantry was, by universal admission, on every 
occasion, as nearly perfect as anything that in any service has ever 
been seen. But little use of cover was made in the advance and not 
much in defence. The officers made use of the whistle, the wave of 
the arm, and of the cap. The attack and defence were both by the 
single line, and then by a succession of single lines ; and the attack- 
ing lines moved forward at a steady pace without rushes, except in 
one or two instances, although all the fire zones (given the excellent 
positions of the defenders at all the battles) were very dangerous, 
and although the French books say that specially dangerous zones 
are to be crossed by rushes. General de Négrier is more disposed to 
insist on the use of skirmishers, and on resort to rushing than 
the other corps commanders. 

The cavalry did not seem inclined when left alone to play a 
part on the field of battle. The horsing of the cavalry was admir- 
able, and a vast improvement in this respect has taken place. The 
men ride “ too long,” and when tired are huddled up on their horses’ 
necks, but they did their work as far as marching was concerned. 
The cavalry were employed on the field of battle both at Colombey 
and at Vendeuvre, but I believe in each case—certainly in the 
latter—by the direct orders of the generals of armies, and not on 
the initiative of the generals of cavalry commanding the cavalry 
divisions. At the battle of Vendeuvre the cavalry were, like the 
French cavalry at Friedland, tired out by marching before they 
were thus employed, and could have done no good. After these 
battles a violent attack on the handling of the cavalry by the 
cavalry generals appeared in the Journal des Débats, and it was 
perhaps in consequence of this attack that the cavalry at the battle of 
Margerie showed a great deal upon the flank and executed a great 
number of charges against the cavalry of the other side. The 
cavalry are far from having the smartness of the magnificent regi- 
ments which serve under our flag in India, but are probably equal 
to those of the other countries possessing a large force. 

Since the manmuvres have ended, a further adverse criticism 
of the handling of the cavalry has appeared in the Temps, and the 
military editor of that paper, while praising almost everything else 
at the maneuvres, has blamed the leading of the cavalry, and espe- 
cially the leading apart from that in battle. Having studied in 
advance those admirable rules for cavalry action which were drawn 
up for the French service by General de Galliffet some years ago, I 
specially watched for a day and a half the conduct of the arm. To 
judge by the writings of cavalry officers, such as Colonel de Salles 
attached to the Nancy division, cavalry should be like the whiskers 
of a cat—an assistance to feeling in the dark. It may have been 
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the over-preparation of the manwuvres which caused the French 
cavalry on this occasion to be little of the kind; but such was the 
fact. The generals were so completely informed in advance of every 
detail of the enemy’s position that all reconnaissance would have 
been unreal. Having failed to find the cavalry on the first day on 
which I looked for them, although I rode a great many miles in pur- 
suit of them, believing them to be before the army at a moment when 
they were in fact behind it, I was determined on the second occasion 
on which I tried to see them to be sure, and I marked them down 
at night, and reached them at 5 a.m. to see them start. It was on Fri- 
day the 11th September. The division which I accompanied marched 
from Chaumesnil and a village near it, Le Petit Mesnil; near, 
but not through, Brienne, towards Piney; but I could not find any 
attempt at exploration or any precautions against an enemy who 
was close to Brienne, to my knowledge, on the other side of a 
narrow and easily fordable stream, with no force of our army between 
him and this cavalry division. The march was in the order pre- 
scribed by the books, with a brigade in front of the guns; but it 
was mainly a march along the roads as though in profound peace. 
There was certainly no attempt to establish touch with the enemy, 
or to mimic the precautions which would have been taken in 
war. I merely note the fact without attempting to draw con- 
clusions, and fully believe that it may have been wise, under 
the circumstances of great fatigue and of intense heat, not to im- 
pose additional duties upon the troops, such as can be studied in 
brigade or divisional maneeuvres, and to treat these great mancuvres 
as schools of strategy. But so it was. All French critics, how- 
ever, appear to agree that while cavalry is “the arm of the instant 
of time,” it was not made use of in these manmuvres with that sud- 
denness which is essential to its efficiency. General Foy once wrote 
that the cavalry general must ride like a centaur, have the sight of 
the eagle, the courage of the lion, and the rapidity of lightning in 
his decisions; and General de Galliffet has said that so much is 
asked of the cavalry general that no man can be looked upon as a 
perfect general of cavalry, and that the “only fault” in such an 
officer “‘ which is infamous, is inaction.” A distinguished foreign 
officer who was present at the mancuvres, and who is not a personal 
friend of General de Galliffet, told me that he thought that general, 
even at his present age, if given an independent command of all the 
cavalry of the chief army of France, would be invaluable to his 
country, but that he probably could not be spared from his Army. 
He gave it me as his opinion that this generel used to employ his 
cavalry, as the Americans say, “all the time’ and never tired it, 
while, “ his successors tire it and never use it.” 

The artillery, like the infantry, escaped criticism, which, rightly 
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or wrongly, fell almost wholly upon the other arm. It might, how- 
ever, have been pointed out that at the battles of Colombey and 
Vendeuvre artillery allowed itself to be approached by infantry within 
400 yards, and then retired to a distance of not more than 800 
yards from infantry and again opened fire; which in Germany 
would have been prevented by the umpires. On the other hand it 
may well be that the infantry advance itself was an impossible one, 
which should have been stopped. At the battle of Vendeuvre I saw 
three batteries on General Davout’s extreme right advance, unsup- 

rted, against infantry. But these are errors which in war are cor- 
rected by bullet and by shell. If on one side of “‘smartness”’ the 
French artillery are very inferior to our own, namely in cleanliness 
and brightness of accoutrement, in the other point of quickness in 
taking up position and opening fire, they ave remarkable. It is dif- 
ficult for anyone not of the arm to know whether the work was done 
properly, as well as quickly, but pains were taken to get the 
range for the first shot and the generals themselves were satisfied. 
Infantry constantly advanced against artillery in regular single line 
without skirmishers. In war such infantry would be speedily put 
out of its regularity of line by its heavy losses, and it is a question 
whether the habit of advancing in steady single line at a slow pace 
would not cause the men to feel shaken, bewildered, and lost when 
this occurred, and whether it will not be necessary for the French to 
revert to a drill which will invariably advance by skirmishers. 
Shoulder to shoulder is comforting, but shoulder to shoulder in war 
could not long be maintained. The French rules as to attack formation 
do not differ widely from our own, but the practice seems as different 
as possible, for the French do not act upon the regulations by taking 
full advantage of cover. It is perhaps a weak point in their system 
that the officers trust too much to the effect of heavy fire in 
time of war to force the men to do that which is enjoined on them, 
but not acted on, in peace. As the time has now come when the 
French army contains few company officers and no men who have seen 
war against an enemy of equal power, it is the more necessary that the 
teaching at maneuvres should attempt to produce as closely as possible 
the conditions which will occur in war. In our own service men are 
made to fall out during an attack, in order to represent the diminution 
of the firing line by casualties. No such practice is followed at the 
French maneuvres, so that great numbers of men, coming up in 
successive lines, find themselves too near to the enemy’s position, and 
have to trust to the arrival of umpires to get them out of a position 
which they would not have reached in war under the terrific fire of 
the artillery and of the magazine rifle of the defenders. 

The French artillery almost invariably fire over their own infantry, 
and believe in doing so until the troops are almost hand to hand with 
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their opponents, and they think that this is the only plan upon which 
it is possible for infantry to co-operate adequately with artillery, and 
that otherwise guns are unduly open to infantry attack. They probably 
practise in this respect a closeness of fire in manceuvres, and in target 
practice over dummies representing their own infantry, which it 
would be difficult to maintain in war. I fancy that as a fact the 
artillery fire kept up in the mancuvres would frequently have been 
masked in war by the infantry on the same side. The immense 
length of the lines of artillery struck me very forcibly. The use of 
smokeless powder now enables a spectator with a good field-glass on 
an eminence or a steeple, or a general in a balloon, to see the front 
of three army corps; but it is the artillery which seem to occupy the 
greater portion of the line, and the supporting infantry never strike 
the spectator as sufficiently numerous to prevent the possibility 
of a capture of the artillery by a determined rush. If the troops 
of civilized nations charged as the Soudanese Arabs charge, it 
seems doubtful whether such long lines of artillery could be main- 
tained. The French have followed the Germans in the massing of 
artillery, and on one occasion 34 batteries were playing upon one 
portion of the enemy’s line. The French have no machine guns, 
and no new developments of field artillery except howitzer batteries 
using high explosives. These were present, but it is, of course, 
impossible to judge of their efficiency from the firing of blank 
cartridge at mancuvres. The TZimes correspondent reported a diff- 
culty which was made by the gendarmerie as to foreigners approaching 
these new guns, and that was so, but their nature is well known to 
the Intelligence departments of the other powers. 

As the enormous numbers of artillery and infantry which will 
form the lines in future Continental wars will cause the armies to 
stretch across the entire frontier, it is impossible to trust wholly to 
flanking movements, and frontal attack will be necessary: and it 
was frontal attack which was practised during these mancuvres 
except in one case; while even in this one case the turning move- 
ment of General de Galliffet’s army at Margerie was a frontal attack 
in itself upon the wing which was opposed to it. These attacks in 
manceuvres are short. But, in war, attacks on positions of enormous 
natural strength with a long gentle slope, such as that on which I 
saw the frightful consequences of the struggle between the Turcos 
and the Poseners on the field of Worth, will in these days last long. 
The great battles will not be concluded in one day; will last for day 
after day on the same ground; and this is one of the many most 
important respects in which mancuvres cannot produce for us the 
conditions of war. 

As regards the combined tactics of the three arms I am hampered 
in my remarks by my inability to say whether the criticisms on the 
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leading of the cavalry in battle were deserved. But the combined 
tactics appeared to me, as an outsider, to be rather combined tactics 
of the two arms than of the three. The infantry and artillery 
undoubtedly worked well together. The cavalry were kept in hand 
according to the directions of the French books. Excluding the 
cavalry from consideration, the fact which most struck me was the 
constant preference for the offensive or for the attack, in which 
the French hold the same view as do the Germans, and agree with 
them that smokeless powder should not affect our opinion. At the 
game time smokeless powder in such a country as Champagne—an 
open country of rolling stubbles—gives ample time to the defender, 
who has warning of every movement of his assailant in time to meet 
it with a counter stroke. 

One could not but feel at the mancuvres the advantage which the 
Continental armies gain by having all their recruits joining the 
regiments at a particular period of the year. The mancuvres form 
the close of a year’s training, which is progressive training by 
individual drill, company drill, battalion drill, musketry drill, 
brigade manceuvres, divisional manceuvres, corps manceuvres, and 
grand manceuvres. 

The grand mancuvres were divided into three periods ; the first 
being mancouvres virtually of corps against corps, although the 
corps were strengthened by marine infantry and marine artillery 
and Rifles. In the second period General de Galliffet with more than 
two corps and a cavalry division manceuvred against General Davout 
with an exactly equal force of 56 battalions, 70 squadrons, and 46 
batteries—the cavalry on a war footing, the infantry on a footing 
intermediate between that of peace and that of war, and the artillery 
on a peace footing, except a portion of the horse artillery, which 
was on a war footing as regards the number of its guns, but had not 
its proper supply of ammunition waggons. In the third period 
of the manceuvres four army corps and two independent cavalry divi- 
sions, under the Generalissimo, but as two armies under the sub- 
commands of the two generals of armies, acted together against 
a marked enemy, represented by a brigade of rifles, a brigade of 
marine infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and a large force of 
artillery, composed of marine artillery and of six batteries of horse 
artillery ; the enemy being under the command of that distinguished 
writer on war and assistaat to General de Miribel—General Bois- 
deffre. The army under General Saussier represented in miniature 
the French eastern-frontier army of a great war; and the experience 
of night marching and of the deployment of an immense number of 
men on the battle-field was excellent and complete. One felt 
how hard the French must have worked, especially in divisional 
muncuvres, to be able to carry out the deployments of such vast 
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numbers of men in attack without crowding or confusion, and in fact 
with the precision of a small parade. 

The French agree with the Germans in thinking that smokeless 
powder—which, as Colonel Knollys has rightly shown, was not 
adopted because it was smokeless, but only because it was the best 
powder for shooting—will affect tactics in a manner which can only 
be ascertained in actual war. But it is certain that it will be 
necessary to guard more than ever against stratagem and against the 
risk of being seen more easily than the enemy, while individual 
courage will more than ever be required of the men, who must at 
first be demoralised by not being able to see the exact point from 
which a heavy fire directed upon them comes. The French soldier 
possesses high courage, but he is a little apt to lose his head, and 
I question whether his shooting will be as good under the circum- 
stances as may be his target practice. He certainly will have to 
learn to make use of cover. The wearing of showy uniforms is not 
yet extinct either in France or Prussia, but it will have, at least for 
war, to be given up. The small flags which indicate the presence 
of a general have become impossible. Breastplates, bright scabbards, 
shiny metal in artillery or in lances, should be avoided, as should 
white in every form. The service helmets of our first army corps 
and of our troops on foreign service will be dangerous, more dan- 
gerous than the scarlet tunic. It has become, with the use of smoke- 
less powder, difficult to tell which troops belong to one’s own side 
and which to the enemy; our own advancing and their retreating 
or their advancing and our retreating troops are easily confused, for 
when they halt and fire there are no puffs of smoke to indicate 
direction. The balloon was employed with good effect by General 
de Galliffet. General Davout when he had it did not himself ascend, 
but there is reason for the employment of at least two balloons for 
every army. If one only is employed it will teach the enemy too 
much ; and a second is needed if only for the purpose of deception. 
Politicians will be forced to abandon the time-honoured metaphors, 
“up in a balloon” and “ when the smoke of battle has rolled away.” 

The French carry, but make little use of, entrenching tools. The 
engineers were employed on several occasions to throw up shelter 
for artillery, but I am not aware that the infantry used their tools, 
and the shelter for artillery was prepared before the commencement 
of each battle. 

By way of general and concluding remarks I may point out that 
more might perhaps be learned by a complete mobilisation of all the 
reserves of one part of France than by placing in the field, as was 
done on this occasion, between a fourth and a fifth of the cadres of 
the French army, but in a far weaker state than would be theirs in 
time of war. On the other hand, the artillery horses present a diffi- 
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culty, as they cannot well be requisitioned except in case of war, 
and hiring is costly in the extreme, especially at the time of year 
when manoeuvres take place, and when the farmers have not done 
carrying some portions of their crops. 

The main point on which I sought information was the working 
of the General Staff under General de Miribel. It is impossible 
to judge of this working except by studying the theme of the 
manceuvres, as the French call it, and then the orders and what the 
French cali the notices. These orders and notices the Times critic 
says that, with one exception, he did not see. I have copies of the 
general orders, orders of the day, orders of movements, and orders 
of battle, and of all the orders in the field to the Western army of 
its own general. I have also the sketch maps, and have seen the 
Situation tables. I cannot trouble the readers of the Fortnightly with 
technical remarks, but may say that I have gone through them with 
a very high English authority, who considers that they show good 
organisation and excellent grasp of principle. Great credit must 
be due to General de Miribel for the simplicity of the early orders, 
and for the marking out of situations likely to occur in war. 

The shortest of the general orders are those of the days of the most 
important movements, such as the pitched battles, because they are 
less detailed and leave more to the initiative of the generals com- 
manding armies than do the orders for marching. The order, for 
example, for the day of the 9th September, which was that of the 
battle at Vendeuvre, merely informs the Eastern army that it is 
to pursue the other and march on Troyes and to attack the enemy 
if he makes a stand; and the order to the army of the west merely 
tells it to take up a position on a line, in which the two chief places 
are named, and to quit its position “to attack the enemy if it finds 
a good opportunity, but always covering the road from Vendeuvre 
to Troyes.” This was practically the whole order, which left, it 
will be seen, the most complete power to Generals Davout and 
Galliffet. Their written orders in advance to the troops under their 
command were not much more detailed, merely stating the general 
nature of the operations, the hour at which the troops were to be in 
position or on the march, and the preparations for the attack or 
defence of certain villages. As regards the battle of Vendeuvre the 
chief orders given beforehand by the generals commanding armies to 
the generals commanding corps having been merely a slight amplifica- 
tion of the orders received by them from the general commanding- 
in-chief, the orders given by the generals of armies in the field 
were unimportant until the nature of the engagement had become 
clear. The most important order then given was one by General 
de Galliffet bringing the cavalry from his left near Vendeuvre to his 
extreme right, and directing it to attack the infantry of the enemy, 
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which had been shaken by a concentrated fire from a great number 
of batteries of artillery massed in two positions, but all playing on 
one point. The absence of sufficient control by umpires and the 
lateness of the hour and fatigue of the troops alone prevented a 
turning movement in advance being attempted at this point ; but the 
Minister of War arrived on the spot, as well as the general com- 
manding-in-chief, and operations were suspended at the critical 
moment. In the battle of Margerie-Chavanges, the written orders 
of the general commanding-in-chief, and those of the generals 
commanding armies, were similar in nature to those for the battle of 
Vendeuvre, but in the battle of Margerie General de Galliffet 
stopped the advance of the 5th corps in the middle of the battle for 
an hour, in consequence of an order received from the general com- 
manding-in-chief ; the object apparently being to induce the enemy, 
by a suspension of a turning movement directed against him, to hold 
on to the fortified village of Margerie, and, thus, to render his 
defeat the more complete. The orders for the night march and 
attack allot to each army corps “a hundred great torches of the 
Lamare system,” and prescribe that they “‘may be used in marking 
out the attacks”; but it certainly would seem that these chemical 
torches, which are as bright as a permanent Bengal light, would 
serve to direct the enemy’s fire, and the necessity for using them 
seems a condemnation of night attacks. There were no delays 
or hitches at any time ; but my remarks must be taken in connection 
with the consideration that all had been prepared a long time in 
advance. 

In Germany the General Staff have the backing of the Emperor’s 
name. In France even Republicans declare that without a king it 
is difficult to selectand keep a Moltke. In Germany the head of the 
General Staff stands virtually above the generals commanding armies. 
In France the generals commanding armies stand above the chief of 
the General Staff, and he can exercise his authority only by remain- 
ing in the background behind the commander-in-chief. The French 
plan is more of a field or war arrangement and less of a permanent 
peace arrangement than is the Prussian, but as long as M. de 
Freycinet is Minister of War, and still more if he resigns his posi- 
tion as Prime Minister to devote himself entirely to the War Office, 
there will be a firm hand over French military organisation in time 
of peace. He has done more for the army than any soldier could 
have done, for he has won the confidence of the soldier without 
losing that of Parliament. Sir John Adye has lately written that 
our army differs from the other European armies in being subject 
to Parliament, whereas the rest are maintained under a system 
actually or virtually autocratic. The French army is, at the least, as 
Parliamentary as our own. 
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The question always the most eagerly asked of those who are 
watching modern armies concerns the comparison between France 
and Germany. Taking into account what I have seen myself of 
German armies and what I have since read, I have to note that 
the umpire service at the French mancuvres seems defective. It is 
difficult indeed for the same man to be both stage-manager and 
leading actor, and this was something of the position, in spite of 
himself, of General Saussier, who was both directing the manceuvres 
and, during the last period culminating in the battle of Margerie 
and supposed pursuit, specially commanding-in-chief one side. In 
marching, the French regiments reveal one of the difficulties of 
command in France—the men not being so careful as are the 
Germans to keep an even pace, and quickening up too much when 
they are under observation by spectators or generals, as for example 
at cross-roads or in passing through villages and towns; but, on the 
whole, the discipline of the men in France is excellent. It is not 
Prussian discipline, but French discipline never was and never will 
be. Itis perhaps as good. The discipline of the general officers is 
less certain, but the Germans are wrong in counting on jealousies 
being allowed to paralyze the French command. The French 
shooting line in attack moves forward more slowly than does that of 
the German army, but does so presumably to obtain accuracy of fire. 
The French make less use than do the Germans of their entrenching 
tools. The French do not agree with those Germans who believe 
that it would be possible for cavalry to attack masses of artillery, 
and declare that if this is possible with German artillery it is only a 
proof that the German artillery is inferior to the French. On the 
other hand, the Germans are far more careful in their mancuvres 
than were this year the French to prevent artillery coming’ into 
action in dangerous proximity to the infantry of the foe. The 
worship of the scientific side of the German system among military 
men has long been so profound that we get the impression that 
Prussians never err, and that if in some points the French are 
different or are defective, they must inevitably be beaten in that 
dreaded “next war” of which men speak. The Prussians made 
mistakes in 1870. Their system itself was far from perfect. They 
have vastly improved ; but it may be counted on as certain that all 
armies will make mistakes until the end of time or the arrival of 
universal peace. It can hardly be credited, but it is the case, that 
in 1870, not to speak of military errors which von Moltke himself 
has sufficiently explained, even German organization could not pre- 
vent a lunatic from appointing himself governor and director of the 
movements of troops in an important occupied French town on the 
main road of the Southeru army. Mr. Auberon Herbert will remember 
the circumstance if he happens to see this reminder. In time of war 
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errors of all kinds will be even more plentiful than in manwuvres, 
and I had rather give a judgment founded upon general considera- 
tions than upon the proof of blunders having been made. General 
Saussier has every right to be proud of the manner in which the 
operations in Eastern France were arranged by the staff, directed by 
him, and conducted by the troops under his command. Even the 
most difficult to please among the four inspectors of armies present 
expressed themselves thoroughly satisfied with the result of the 
maneuvres except on the one point of the command of the cavalry 
divisions, as to which there was difference of opinion. The artillery 
and the engineers performed their duties perfectly and showed a 
complete apprehension of the necessities of modern war. Nothing 
could have been better than the marching of the infantry and their 
deployment; and the want of attention to shelter in attack, and even 
in defence—for defenders habitually fired volleys standing in full 
sight of the enemy when they might have lain or knelt—can be 
corrected by constant attention in brigade maneuvres. The French 
generals have shown that they can handle enormous masses, and if 
their subordinates are of very different degrees of merit, that is a 
fact with which in all days the French have had to put up as an 
unfortunate necessity. These mancuvres have taught the leading 
generals of France what a large modern army is and how it moves 
and fights. The country has felt through them that France has 
recovered her army, and at the least can hold her own. 

Some very able observers are inclined to think that the satisfaction 
of France in having regained her army makes her good-humoured, 
and is a point in favour of peace; and this view has been supported 
by setting up and meeting the counter view that the French 
are excited and will be glad to use their, as they think, perfect 
weapon or to challenge Germany. But the real danger is not the 
danger of a challenge. The danger is a danger of an accident, 
followed by a refusal to apologise or make excuse, and that danger 
isarealone. Obstinately as I have believed in peace in face of all 
the rumours of war for many years, I cannot but feel that an 
Emperor may make a speech, a Duchess or a Pretender may pay a 
mob to smash the windows of an embassy, and apologies may not be 
forthcoming from the side which ought to make them. President 
Grévy was able to make excuses to the King of Spain when a crowd 
howled at him in Paris, but excuses could perhaps not now be made 
by a French President if a crowd howled at a German Empress. 
The present Emperor of Germany, in face of a France which has 
regained its strength, would also probably find himself prevented by 
German military opinion, in the event of a new frontier incident, 
from offering such explanations as his grandfather was able to make 
to France at the time of the Schnexbelé affair. On the other hand, 
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we are too ready to think that any war between France and Ger- 
many must become a general war in which France and Russia will 
be opposed to the forces of the Triple Alliance and of Roumania. 
Is it not more probable that in the event of such incidents happen- 
ing as alone are likely to produce war, Austria will say to Germany, 
and Russia will say to France, “‘ Neither party has been attacked ; 
this is a mere war for a point of honour: it is a duel; fight it out, 
and we will not step in” ? When the combatants are exhausted by 
the length of the struggle that any future war is almost certain to 
involve, then Russia, Austria (and perhaps Italy, though I doubt 
this), will be able to interpose as mediators. 

One main factor is still in favour of peace. If French or German 
war armies were purely professional in the ranks, as they are pro- 
fessional in the officer class, war might have broken out before this 
upon some point of honour. The French war army is mainly an 
army of reserve men; that is of men drawn from civil life. It 
answers in this respect to our volunteer force as it would be if pro- 
perly commanded, and strengthened by a considerable element of 
well-trained young soldiers, fully supplied with field artillery, and 
supported by a professional though short-service cavalry. The 
French ministry has shown a real desire for peace in the speech 
(most important, but strangely little noticed in this country) 
made on its behalf at the inauguration of the Garibaldi memorial, 
and in the matter of the despatch of Catholic pilgrims to Rome. 
France has certainly been polite to Italy, if at the expense of the 
Pope, and Italy is not the one of the powers composing the Triple , 
Alliance that—shall we say—she loves the most. There still is, 
then, a greater chance than some admit that the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the peoples chiefly concerned may cause the frightful evils 
of war to be avoided. Disarmament is indeed hardly to be hoped 
for in face of the reasons given by Moltke to Germany when he 
pointed out what the taking of Alsace meant. The difficulties which 
the principle finds before it are illustrated by the fact that even a 
Bonghi has had to follow up his truthful and admirable article on 
“The European Situation and Peace” in the Nouva Antologia by 
the resignation of the post of President of the Italian branch of the 
Peace Society temporarily held by him in view of the forthcoming 
Peace Congress at Rome, on account of the objection taken by the 
German delegates to his remarks on the subject of Alsace. Still, the 
armed-nation system, great as are the sacrifices which it has imposed, 
on the whole, as regards Continental nations, makes for peace. 

Cuartes W. DILxke. 
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Ir is the peculiar fate of Russia that English-speaking peoples 
absolutely decline to take an interest in the life, achievements or 
sufferings of her inhabitants, unless they happen to border on the 
region of the ificredible. Thus the condition of Russian convicts 
was deemed unworthy a passing thought until high-born ladies in 
convict garb were shot down like mad dogs by order of educated 
tshinovniks, although in sober truth this was a kindness, compared 
to the refined brutality with which they were and still are treated 
every day. The persecution of the Jews was pooh-poohed until an 
imaginative journalist circulated the report that five millions of them 
were about to be expelled en masse, in defiance of humanity, arith- 
metic and common sense ; and the material and spiritual condition 
of the Russian people was held up to the admiration and envy of 
our own, as that of a happy family of ideal Arcadians, until the 
hunger-wolf was officially declared to be prowling about among them, 
devouring the ‘‘ little brown sheep,” while the Head Shepherd was 
taking his ease in the delightful castle of Fredensborg. 

Now this is an erroneous method of studying a country and people 
with whom it is our interest to become intimately acquainted ; and 
even a newspaper reader can see at a glance why it is that we are 
likely to learn more about the Russian camel by examining the 
burden under which he staggered and stumbled for years, than by 
weighing and measuring the straw that at last broke his back. 

The present famine, has been placed under the microscope of sen- 
sational journalisin in exactly the same way as the Jewish persecu- 
tion and the flogging and shooting of the more leniently treated 
convicts; and the Russian authorities are naturally wroth at our 
making such a fuss about what is really no more than a full-dress 
rehearsal of scenes that are enacted every day and are perfectly 
familiar to all. 

Famine in Russia is periodical like the snows, or rather it is 
perennial like the Siberian Plague. To be scientifically accurate, 
one should distinguish two different varieties of it: the provincial 
and the national, the former termed golodovka, or the little hunger, 
and the latter go/od, or the great hunger. Now not a year has 
elapsed this century in which extreme distress in some province or 
provinces of the empire has not assumed the dimensions of a famine, 
while scarcely a decade has passed away in which the local mis- 
fortune has not ripened into the national calamity. Nor is the nine- 
teenth century an exception in this regard. If we go as far back as 
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the year 1100 and follow the course of Russian history down to the 
present year of grace, we shall find that while the little hunger is 
an annual occurrence, as familiar as the destruction of human lives 
by wolves, the normal number of national famines fluctuates between 
seven and eight per century. It is curious that the circumstance 
that we can thus speak of the periodicity of this terrible scourge, 
much as astronomers and meteorologists discourse of that of a comet 
or an abnormally warm summer, should be balm to the hearts of 
Russian ¢shinovniks who are delighted to shift fo the shoulders of 
Providence or Nature responsibility for the fruits of their own mis- 
management.’ The present century, which has yet eight years 
to run has already had its full share of these visitations which some 
optimists regard as automatic checks on over-population : in 1801, 
1808, 1811, 1812, 1833, 1840, 1860 and 1891. These are the 
national go/ods. The provincial famines frequently equal them in 
severity if not in extent, and so complete and child-like is the 
people’s trust in Providence and the Tsar, who, it is hoped, will 
utilise in good time the abundance of the harvest in the neighbour- 
ing provinces to relieve their needs, that the crops are allowed to lie 
rotting in some places until the peasants in others are beyond the 
reach of hunger and of human help. The fifth and sixth decades 
of the present century ushered in scenes of misery which would have 
provoked a bloody revolution among peoples in whose breasts duty 
had implanted that spirit of manly resistance which is proportioned 
in most men to the wrongs they are destined to endure. 

Travelling some five or six years ago through a large district 
afflicted by the famine of the golodovka variety, I found myself 
unexpectedly behind the scenes of the lowest theatre of human exis- 
tence which it is possible to conceive. Multiplying by an enormous 
figure the sights one sees in the lugubrious wards of a typhus 
hospital and intensifying the horror they inspire by substituting 
hunger for disease, criminal neglect for inevitable necessity, one may 
form some idea of a state of things which should have rendered the 
system that produced it for ever after impossible. Kazan was then 
the centre of the famine-stricken district and the country-folk round 
about journeyed hundreds of miles on foot, dragging themselves 
feebly along in search of food and finding only graves. Many of 
them lay down by the roadside, in ditches, in the yards of deserted 
houses and gave up the ghost without a murmur against their Little 
Father, the Tsar. ‘It was touching and edifying to witness their 
Christian submission and unshaken faith in God,” exclaimed many 
of the higher ¢shinovniks, who seemed to feel that nothing in their 
life became them like the leaving it. 

(1) Cr., for instance, the Novoye Vremya, which sees in this periodicity of the famine 
a reason for regarding the phenomenon in a hopeful light.—-. J’r., 29th Sept., 1891. 
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The Government can scarcely be said to have done its duty in 
this crisis, though it cannot with truth be accused of inactivity. 
The population, however, profited little by the energetic measures 
it adopted, seeing that the most important of them all was a 
stringent prohibition to discuss the situation in the newspapers. <A 
zealous official was also despatched to study the famine on the spot 
and draw up a quieting report, and, having enjoyed the generous 
hospitality of the Panjandrums of the district, he wrote it with rose- 
water scarcely discoloured with ink, for which, on his return, he 
was rewarded with the Governorship of Kharkoff. 

In 1887—1888, when the abundance of the harvest in Russia 
generally seemed to partake of the nature of the miraculous, the 
distress in certain districts was to the full as intense and disastrous 
asat present. ‘In many villages the people are absolutely destitute 
of food,” run the accounts published at the time; “large numbers 
have to take to begging, but, as the same monotonous misery reigns 
all round, after having crawled from neighbour to neighbour, they 
have nothing for it but to drag themselves back to their hovels and 
sicken of hunger.”* In the Government of Smolensk the peasants 


lived during that year “on bread made partly of rye and partly of 
the husks of rye, often mixed with the worm-eaten bark of the oak 
or the pine, which stills without satisfying the cravings of 
hunger.”* Lack of fodder killed the cattle in thousands, but not 
before a resolute effort had been made to save them by feeding them 


on the straw-thatched roofs of hovels.® 

Last year there was another partial famine of considerable pro- 
portions, scarcely noticed by the English press,* the progress of 
which was marked by the usual concomitants: merciful homicide, 
arson, suicide, dirt-bread, typhus and death. The evil is undeniably 
chronic ; the symptoms are always the same, and the descriptions of 
them published ten or fifty years ago might be served up afresh to- 
day or next year as faithful photographs of the life in death of 
millions of Russian Christians.° 

Scarcity of food has long since come to be looked on as a necessary 
condition of the existence of the people who manage to supply a 
great part of Europe with corn. The Tsars have been aware of it 
for centuries, and have done all that they could be expected to do to 
prepare for it. In 1724 Peter I. decreed the establishment of 


(1) Messenger of the Volga; Novoye Vremya, April, 1887. 

(2) Moscow Gazette, 29th March, 10th April, 1888. 

(3) Odessa News, 21st March, 1888. 

(4) The London Daily Telegraph published some papers on it that seemed absurdly 
fantastic, but proved to be grimly true. 

(5) The descriptions published in the Fortnightly Review of last February of the misery 
endured by the peasants of Pskoff and other governments in 1890 give an exact picture 
of what the inhabitants of other governments are undergoing this year. 
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district granaries of reserve corn, and Catharine II., thirty years 
later, commanded her minister to set about putting his ukase into 
execution. Paul’s advisers modified all previous legislation on the 
subject without harming or benefiting a soul, and the laws that 
obtain in the present reign require the district granaries always to 
be kept replenished at the cost of the peasants with rye, which, 
along with a reserve capital provided in the same manner and for 
the same purpose, is to be drawn upon only in years of dearth.’ 

But a law of this nature issued under the conditions that prevail 
in Russia cannot be expected to prove more effectual than the dis- 
pensation to eat meat on Friday, which was once accorded by a 
Catholic priest to a penitent whose poverty was such that he would 
have deemed a potato a luxury. This year, when these corn supplies 
were sorely needed, the granaries were found practically empty, and 
the reserve funds already spent in taxes which had been “ threshed 
out” of the peasants during the mobilization of the finances, which 
was described in the Fortnightly Review of last February. 

This is a leap year in the annals of distress: the famine extends 
over a much larger area, but is not a whit more intense than it was 
last year, five, ten or fifteen years ago. The district affected 
extends from Odessa on the shores of the Black Sea through Little 
Russia, athwart the rich black loam country celebrated for its 
marvellous fertility, straight through the country watered by the 
Volga, across the Urals, growing wider and wider till it reaches 
Tobolsk ; in other words, it covers a tract of land 3,000 miles long 
and from 500 to 1,000 miles broad, which supports a population of 
only forty millions. These Atlases on whose shoulders a great part of 
the weight of the Russian empire rests, are, in a gradual way, under- 
going the process of petrifaction which their prototype experienced 
on a sudden when he gazed at the countenance of Medusa. 

But the foreknowledge which should have translated itself into 
solicitude and provision was left unutilised, and each one of the 
national famines of this century has proved more disastrous than the 

_preceding one. The present famine was. predicted by the Minister 
of Finances himself as far back as last November. In one English 
journal’? the growing symptoms were described and analysed, and a 
degree of misery foretold which would cast into the shade the 
famines of three centuries. But the authorities solemnly, emphati- 
cally, and, one hopes, sincerely, declared the statement a malicious 
invention. Meanwhile the intense cold of spring was followed by a 
protracted drought that parched and stunted the crops, dried up the 


(1) The quantity of rye which, according to the written law, should have been 
hoarded up in the public granaries is 350 million poods, and the amount of ready money 
24,000,000 roubles. 

(2) The London Daily Telegraph. 
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grass, and filled the people’s minds with gloomy forebodings. But 
these symptoms, it was felt, could be satisfactorily dealt with by the 
clergy, who, fulfilling the task imposed on them in a broad and 
liberal spirit, left no stone unturned to bring down the fertilizing 
moisture. When all the usual prayers prescribed in the official 
liturgy had been offered up in vain, the more effectual practices of 
the popular religion were hopefully resorted to; and the priests 
benevolently winked at the unearthing of the bodies of drunkards, 
and the casting of their remains into ponds, lakes, or rivers,’ in the 
conviction that this was the one great formality, the observance of 
which the omnipotent Tshinovnik was awaiting before complying 
with their request. And, sooth to say, while the prayers of the 
priests were unavailing, the rites of the people sometimes proved 
successful ; and rain and hail poured down with a destructive vehe- 
mence and persistency that seemed to presage a second Deluge. 

The authorities meanwhile, strong in their roseate anticipations 
of an abundant-harvest, abated not one jot of the rigour with which 
they usually collect the taxes. ‘‘No money?” exclaimed a tax- 
gatherer in the Government of Nishny Novgorod ; “‘ you’ll have plenty 
when the harvest is in, and you can borrow now on the strength of 
that.” “But the crops are spoiled,” objected the despairing 
peasants. ‘Rubbish, brothers; all will come right in the end. Our 
Little Father knows what he’s about: you just hunt up the money, 
and leave the rest to him.” When the peasants were obdurate, the 
agents had “a thunder of their own yclept the birch,” explains a 
well-informed journal, “by means of which they extracted the taxes; 
and the poor wretches are in the plight of a shivering beggar who 
tries to protect himself from the icy blast with a garment too short 
to cover his body: when he draws it upwards on his shoulders, his 
legs are naked ; and when he lets it down to protect his legs, his 
shoulders are exposed.” ? The Government and the famine fought a 
desperate fight, but it was a struggle as to who should first seize the 
horse, cow, or pig that stood between the peasant and beggary, and 
the tax-gatherers generally prevailed. 

Hand in hand with these methods of making provision for the 
future, the Government had recourse to measures of a different kind, 
obviously intended to relieve, instead of aggravating, the distress. 
Thus the Imperial Government good-naturedly published its inten- 
tion to prohibit the export of rye after the lapse of a time amply 
sufficient to allow the great bulk of it to be exported out of the 
country ; and the greedy speculators profited by the delay, exporting 


(1) This is the most efficacious method, sanctioned by the popular theology, of 
bringing down rain. The people always demand, and the priests frequently connive 
at, its employment. 

(2) Nedelya, 8th March, 1891. 
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- it in such haste, and with such criminal neglect of the rudimentary 
precautions, that tens of thousands of poods rotted away shortly after 
it was conveyed to the frontier. Then, again, the export of corn 
even from one Russian province to another was forbidden, trade in 
corn in any form and under any pretext was made criminal, and 
granaries were sealed up and shops closed by the authorities.‘ The 
peasants, thus obliged to sell their corn by stealth, were forced to 
part with it at nominal prices; while the buyers, professedly appre- 
hensive of detection, seemed justified in compensating themselves 
heavily for the risk.” In this way speculators who act on the maxim 
pecunia non olet became millionaires in a few weeks. It is needless 
to point out that the authorities intended to bring about very 
different results from these ; but, like Pelias’s daughters, they cut off 
their protége’s head in the fond hope that by plunging it ina Medea’s 
cauldron of restraints and suffering they would succeed in restoring 
it to youth and strength, and are now considerably surprised to 
discover but a parboiled corpse. 

And thus a well-meaning and all-powerful government finds itself 
curiously enough working with all its might and main to increase 
the misery which it impotently desires to relieve. Meanwhile the 
peasants, brought face to face with ruin, humbly petitioned the 
authorities for aid; and it was only when the assistance took the 
form of an authorization to draw upon the reserve supplies of corn, 
that the discovery was made that they had long since been coined 
into roubles and paid into the treasury in the form of taxes. The 
governors and governors-general were next commanded to suggest 
substitutes for corn, as if the ingenuity of the peasant, sharpened by 
hunger, would not have sufficed to discover every substitute available. 
Potatoes, when mentioned, were found to have suffered from the 
blight and to have become more expensive than apples; Indian 
eorn on being proposed, was discovered to be quite as scarce as rye ; 
cabbage was thought of, but it had risen in price five hundred per 
cent.’ “There is no corn, no potatoes, no cabbage,” exclaims a 
writer in the semi-official paper. And even if there were, the 
peasant could not afford to purchase them; for he has no money and 
nothing to sell, His cattle, deprived of their fodder, which, when- 
ever it existed, was greedily devoured by himself and his family, has 
in very many cases died of hunger, or murrain, or was killed by 


(1) Nedelya, 26th September, 1891. 

(2) Ivid. This prohibition produced strange results. In Perm all private persons 
were suddenly incapacitated from dealing in corn. In some villages situated partly in 
Vyatka and partly in a neighbouring government a peasant setting out on a journey 
dare not take oats for his horse with him, or carry rye from one-half of the village to 
the other.—Novoye Vremya, 13th October, 1891. These restrictions are still in force at 
this moment (24th October, 1891). 

(3) The Weck, 26th September, 1891. 
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mistake by the inexperienced govenmental veterinary-surgeon.’ 
Those who still possess live stock find it as difficult to sell as to keep 
it. The prices of horses in prime condition range from five to ten 
shillings, according to the province; less serviceable animals fetch 
from one shilling to eighteenpence, while three or four pence is all 
that is asked (and it is rarely given) for colts which, seen from the 
windows of a railway carriage, bear a striking resemblance to an 
unusually wretched specimen of a Constantinople street dog. In 
Bogdanovka (Samarsky District), a number of colts in prime condition 
were lately sold by the owner of a large estate, M. Tsharikoff, for 
four pence half-penny apiece. In the enormous region watered by 
the Volga, about one-half of the horses belonging to the tillers of 
the soil were already sold or killed last September, and it is seriously 
apprehended that dearth of live stock next year must bring agricul- 
ture to a standstill in those provinces.” 

The foliage of trees and straw, varied only by the salted roofs of 
dilapidated old hovels, constitute the fodder of the quadrupeds, 
now almost as miserable as their masters ; and they eat it, sicken, 
and die.* The Government made heroic efforts to arrest the evil, 
recommending a cheap substitute for fodder, consisting of chopped 
straw flavoured with shmynka, the refuse that remains after the fabri- 
- cation of linseed oil. The proportions of this mixture were duly 
calculated and its nutritive power declared barely sufficient to 
sustain life; but when the experiment came to be tried, it was found 
that the peasants themselves were consuming all the shmynka they 
could lay their hands upon, and would not think of sacrificing it for 
their cattle.‘ 

The number of the human sufferers is variously assessed at from 
thirty to thirty-five millions, but it is agreed on all hands that it will 
be considerably increased by midwinter, when it is expected that the 
famine will be at its height. It must not, however, be inferred that 
the whole of this enormous population is actually dying. This 
would indeed be an unheard-of catastrophe, and if taken in conjunc- 
tion with the circumstance that many peasants contrive to feed the 
flickering flame of life on pigweed and shmynka, an inexplicable one. 
In one district of Toola the number of totally destitute last September 
was 120,000; it should not, however, be forgotten that Toola contains 
twelve districts, and is itself but a very inconsiderable portion of the 
hunger-province. 


(1) Cf. Diary of Saratof and the Northern Messenger, October, 1891, p. 83. The cruel 
mistakes of these unripe practitioners were the cause of a rising in the District of 
Kooban, to quell which General Yatskevitch called out the troops, who shot seventeen 
of the malcontents dead, and wounded as many more (ibid.). 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 29th September, 1891. (3) The Week, 26th September, 1891. 

(4) Novoye Vremya, 29th September, 1891. 
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The population is divided into two distinct classes: those who are 
physically able to leave their villages and wander about in search of 
employment, and the oid and young, the infirm, and the females 
who needs must stay at home. The former are roaming about 
seeking for work which they never find; for, in spite of vigorous 
protection, trade and industry are at an unusually low ebb. The 
Fair of Nishny, one of the worst known for many a year, was mainly 
characterized by bankruptcies, compromises, and general stagnation. 
Even the gold mines of Orenburg have been compelled to discharge 
many of their old hands owing to a scarcity of water for carrying 
on the work.’ 

The inhabitants of numerous villages, having nailed up their huts, 
are now scouring the country begging for work in return for food. In 
one district of Smolensk over 37,000 hungry helots cut their moor- 
ings lately and drifted into the tempest-tossed sea of misery. In 
another district of the same government (Karsoonsk) 50,000 more 
have petitioned the Government for permission to migrate or emigrate 
any whither. Tens of thousands are making their way to China, of 
which country they discourse with a childish enthusiasm, confident 
that the Chinese would welcome them with the cordiality of long-lost 
brothers. 

Most of these wandering advertisements of squalor are suffering 
from dysentery, scurvy, and other diseases. Their eyelids are swollen 
to monstrous dimensions; their faces pinched and withered, and 
their whole persons shrivelled from the likeness of aught human into 
horrible ghosts and shadows. Sometimes one meets them stalking 
silently through deserted villages consisting of the tenantless ruins 
of burned houses ; at other times they drift into hamlets where, in- 
stead of almsgivers, they meet their own lean images, still ghastlier 
shadows of themselves, and then they slink away to a hiding-place 
which is often their last earthly lodging. Thousands of them wandered 
thus into the city of Kertch, eager for the work which they were inca- 
pable of performing and then, in despair of finding it, moved away 
to the Mithridates Hills or crept into subterranean caverns where 

‘* Misery 
Sat near an open graye and called them over.” 


And yet, strange to say, none of these famished outcasts seem ever 
to die of sheer hunger, if we can credit the reports of the doctors who 
frequently make such entries in the registers as these: “cause of 
death—a cough ” ; died of a pain inthe head” ; “died of a pain in 
the bowels.” The city of Elizabethgrad was lately crowded with 
the members of this ragged army; the quays of Nishny Novgorod 
are literally black with them, and so great is the competition, when- 
(1) The Week, 26th September, 1891. 
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ever any work is offered, that they fight for it. Lately a pitched 
battle took place between 200 on the one side and 250 on the other, 
culminating in bloodshed and homicide which were kept within 
moderate bounds by the timely interposition of the authorities. 

But whatever misfortune may befall themselves or their families, 
resistance to the authorities never suggests itself to them in the light 
of a remedy. Submissiveness rendered easier by fatalism is a charac- 
teristic of the race ; and in an age of indifference and irreligion, the 
Russian peasant is honourably distinguished by a touching faith in a 
supernatural Tshinovnik in heaven, the enlarged image of his repre- 
sentative on earth, who, like him, is ever sending affliction and 
sorrow as tokens of his love. And thus they roam, harmless, in 
silent bands, like the shades of the warriors of Walhalla. Pity for 
aged parents, for children, for wives and sisters occasionally assuming 
the form of murder, relieves the authorities from the implicit indict- 
ment contained in records such as “ died of hunger,” or “of a pain 
in the head.” Suicide is so rife that the press has called attention 
to its extreme frequency and to the motives that inspire it. ‘I have 
four children,” said a woman lately cut down from the noose in the 
nick of time, “and I won’t live to see them die before my eyes.” A 
family consisting of a man and his two children were lately found in 
a street of Kieff dying from the effects of poison. The doctor 
having restored one of the children for a few moments, she told this 
simple tale; “We had nothing at all to eat, and when we cried for 
bread father said we should be better dead. He put some poison in 
the beer and gave it to my brother and myself and then he drank the 
rest. We took it because father said we should never be hungry any 
more. My brother ” here she lapsed into her former state and 
in a few minutes was a corpse like her father and brother.’ 

It is therefore less to the fear of a popular rising than to the dread 
of national bankruptcy, that the present financial policy of the Govern- 
ment is to be attributed. The prospects of next year’s harvest are 
in truth exceedingly gloomy, while the hope of raising a revenue of 
nearly 900,000,000 roubles among wretches who have no bread, is 
growing rapidly fainter. For the Zemstvos have been unable to 
provide corn enough even for seed, and lack of money or enterprise 
has kept the Government from supplying the deficiency in time.? In 
some cases the seed was eaten by the sowers, in others it was received 
too late;* in others again, when delivered at the landing-places on 
the rivers, the peasants either had no horses to convey it, or were 
too weak to walk even a mile to the place of distribution.* In many 
districts therefore the land remains untilled, while in others the seed 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 30th September, 1891. 
(2) The Diary of Saratof, 14th September, 1891. Grashdanin, No. 247. 
(3) Diary of Saratof’, No. 187. (4) Odessa Sistok, No. 141. 
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was flung in anyhow as by men conscious that they would never 
reap the harvest." We have it on the authority of the official journal 
of the Ministry of Finances,’ that considerable tracts of land have 
thus been left unsown in the Governments of Orenburg, Yaroslav, 
Tver, Kostroma, Moscow, Vyatka, Kazan and -Poltava, and the press 
generally sees good reason to fear that the distress of next year may 
equal in extent, as it is certain to equal in intensity, the misery 
of this.° 

In spite of this urgent need of financial assistance, the Govern- 
ment has, unfortunately, been able to contribute but little to the 
work of relieving the misery of its subjects. The 22 millions 
of roubles hitherto spent on corn are but a drop of moisture in that 
hell of human misery. A hungry army of from 20 to 40 millions 
cannot be kept alive for cleven months and supplied with seed for 
next year’s harvest on 20 or even 100 million roubles, especially 
if joined later on by several millions of destitute people now 
outside the famine region, who never in the most prosperous years 
possess enough corn to last them beyond midwinter, when they be- 
come wholly dependent on supplies of cheap corn from the now 
famine-stricken south. Moreover, it has been found expedient to 
divert the money realised by the late loan, and originally destined 
to provide labour for the unemployed, into other channels: the 
increasing needs of an increasing army ; the paramount interests of 
arapidly growing navy; the necessity of preparing for a terrible 
war against nations which could not menace Russia even if they 
would ; all clamour for fresh pecuniary sacrifices. And a patriotic 
government, lacking the courage to refuse, is compelled to cast about 
for other ways of saving the sheep without offending the wolves. 
Private charity was appealed to, and, having turned a very deaf ear 
to the appeal, was constrained by more drastic methods to respond.‘ 
Governors and governors-general are engaged in coaxing and in- 
timidating bank directors, merchants, landowners, commercial firms, 
sectarians, tshinovniks and even railway servants, to submit to a 
heavy tax, which takes the form of large donatives, or of a fixed per- 
centage of their yearly income or monthly wages, 

The Russian common people, than whom it would be impossible 
to find a more lavishly hospitable or more heroically generous 
nation in the world, gave, and are still giving, far more than they 
can afford. The sight of the specimens of “ hunger-bread” hung 
up in the churches, and of the walking corpses asking for alms, 


(1) ‘*If it’s_God’s will, it will grow; if not, not,’’ were the words they used in the 
Government of Kazan, when flinging in the corn. (Diary of Saratof’, No. 189.) 

(2) 3rd October. 

(3) Messenger of Europe, October, p. 781. Novoye Vremya, 15th October. 

(4) Northern Messenger, October, 1891, p. 61. Diary of Saratof’, Nos. 145, 148. 
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move them to tears and impel them to give not only what they 
possess, but what they have still to earn. The intelligent classes 
proved more callous or less improvident, and ventured to think that 
the large sum of money which, the Minister of Finances boasts, is 
lying unprofitably in the State Treasury, should be employed to 
succour starving peasants, seeing that no Christian Government is 
bound to find money for mischief when they can find none for corn. 
The merchant princes of the Gostinny Dvor of St. Petersburg, 
when asked to contribute their share, unanimously resolved to sub- 
scribe any prizes they might chance to win in the next drawing of 
the Government lottery, of which one might possess 100 tickets 
during half a century without winning a kopeck. Landowners 
were also requested to save the peasants’ live-stock by allowing 
the cattle to graze in their woods and forests; and in many places 
the poor people turned their horses and kine loose into these en- 
closures. The indignant owners exhorted their keepers to resort to 
wholesome severity, but their efforts were foiled by the sharp-witted 
peasants. It was then that a happy idea occurred to certain land- 
owners: they purchased a number of strong ferocious bears and 
turned them loose in the forests, where “they are proving far more 
trustworthy keepers than their human predecessors; for scarcely 
a cow, sheep or horse that enters the wood ever leaves it again: 
the bears tear them ruthlessly to pieces.” * 

Enforced with a vigour, which is so obviously needed, the new 
tax is bringing in considerable sums of money. Hundreds of 
thousands are already collected, and millions may be reasonably 
expected before the list closes. But it is doubtful whether all these 
millions will suffice to alleviate even a tithe of the misery which 
the famine is producing among the masses from Odessa to Tobolsk ; 
and it is certain that if they did, the lamentable condition of the 
peasants would still remain unchanged. The disease will abide, 
and the disgusting symptoms are sure to reappear with increased 
violence. The fate of the Russian people is, in truth, deserving of 
profound commiseration. Nine hundred years of “Christianity,” 
and long centuries of autocracy, instead of improving them physi- 
cally or morally, have reduced them to a more piteous plight than 
when they were content to rub along with paganism and anarchy. 
Famine has become chronic among them, and even when enfeebled 
by protracted hunger they are forced to toil and moil in order to 
support and train millions of idlemen and to force their civilisation, 
which they inwardly curse, upon their peaceful and industrious 
neighbours. 

Even since the emancipation of the serfs the condition of the 
peasants has alarmingly deteriorated. A quarter of a century ago 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 4th October, 1891. 
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they seemed to have touched bottom; apparently no change could 
sink them deeper. And yet the feat has been accomplished, and 
measures that were adopted professedly for their weal have plunged 
them into still lower depths of misery. 

An official report on the condition of the peasants published in 
1867 sums up the situation as follows :—“ The poverty of the bulk of 
the population and the fewness of their wants are so extreme that 
the consumption of alcohol is about the only standard by which to 
measure any movement forwards or backwards.” Gauged even by 
this standard, the poverty of these peasants has considerably 
increased. The population no doubt has largely augmented ; but 
the exhausted soil is scarcely half as fertile as it was, and vast 
tracts of land once densely wooded are now as bare as an egg. 
And yet the money contribution levied on the population in 1866 
amounted to only 308 millions, whereas in 1891 it reaches the 
grandiose figure of 897 million roubles. The peasants, it is obvious, 
are mere taxpayers, and the idea seems to prevail generally that 
they should be this and nothing more. “ We regard the Russian 
peasant as a creature endowed with a stereotyped figure and an 
invariable set of traits and characteristics. We are never struck by 
the hut of eighteen or nineteen feet long (and often still less) that 
accommodates not only his family, but the cattle belonging to the 
family. Nor are we in the least surprised at the food on which the 
family contrives to support life; on the contrary, we take a positive 
pride in it!”’? 

The incidents that characterize this year’s famine are instructive 
mainly as specimens of what occurs year after year in the sequestered 
villages of the interior, whence no cry of anguish reaches the out- 
sider’s ear. For a Russian famine differs from a European famine 
in kind rather than degree, the question at issue being not one of 
good or bad food, but of life or death. It is difficult for an English- 
man to conceive a people who, having laboriously earned 897 million 
roubles, deliver it all up to their rulers, to be spent without control, 
and then face their families empty-handed, who are dying for want 
of a loaf of black bread. And yet this is a characteristic of every 
year’s famine, whether it be golod or golodovka. The specimens of 
the hunger-bread on which millions of men, women, and children 
are now supporting life are disgusting enough to excite the loathing 
of a Chinaman. The “hunger-bread” exhibited in the Kazan 
Church of St. Petersburg bears a close resemblance, we are told, to 
alump of hard black earth covered with a coating of mould. “Other 
specimens are also black, but very light in proportion to the bulk; 
porous, and for all the world like a lump of turf.”* It is difficult 


(1) Cf. Messenger of Kurope, October, 1891, p. 709. (2) Ibid., p. 7138. 
(3) Volga Messenger, No. 180. 
uu2 
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not to admit that there is a much wider difference between human 
stomachs than between human brains, when we read that thou- 
sands of peasants have been subsisting on this sickening stuff for 
the last six months.’ Even in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg 
it is no easy matter to procure bread unadulterated with these 
noxious ingredients, and it is to purchase stuff like this that the 
populations of various towns are selling their chairs, beds, and 
samovars for a tithe of their value.” Nor is it everyone who can pro- 
cure even pigweed. The famine having raised all substitutes for food 
to the level of articles of commerce, a single measure of pigweed 
costs already nearly three times more than a strong, healthy, well- 
fed colt,® and speculators are purchasing all they can obtain of it at 
this price, in the reasonable conviction that it will rise one hundred 
per cent. in value before midwinter.* Driven thus from their last 
stronghold—viz., pigweed—by their Christian brethren (the Jews 
are out of court in this matter), the famishing people fast, poison 
themselves, or die. In the village of Ishaky, during divine service, 
a woman suddenly cried out in a most piteous manner, ‘“ O God, I 
promise to light a candle at your altar if only you'll give me a bit 
of bread as big as my finger, for I’ve eaten nothing for five days.”’® 
Another woman, unable to say even this much, fell down exhausted 
from the effects of an involuntary fast of the same duration.® A 
well-known parish priest, F. Philimonoff, describing the scenes that 
meet his eyes daily, says:—‘‘ Many of my parishioners have had 
no bread for two or three weeks, and are sustaining life as best they 
may on grass and the foliage of trees.” He found children unable 
to stand on their legs who, on inquiry, proved to be dying of hunger, 
and to whom he proceeded to administer the last sacraments of his 
Church. In the room in which they were lying he discovered some 
packets of a powder employed as flour to bake bread of, which, on 
examination, proved to be the powdered leaves of lime-trees, and 
on this the head of the family had been living for one month. 
“During the space of two days I administered the last sacraments 
to sixteen persons dying of hunger.”® Harrowing though this tale 
sounds to foreign ears, it is no very unusual thing in Russia, where 
sometimes whole villages lie perishing of want, without a soul to 
comfort them on their death-beds. An official statement has just 
been made public to the effect that the entire population of a village 
(Booinsky District) were accidentally discovered to be so enfeebled 
by hunger that they were actually dying, and not one even of the 
males could stand on his feet.” 


(1) Volga Messenger, No. 186. (2) The Week, 11th October, 1891. 

(3) Messenger of Europe, October, 1891, p. 780. (4) Volga Messenger, No. 201. 
(5) Ibid., No. 182. (6) Ibid. (7) Ibid., No. 184. 

(8) Ibid. (9) Ibid. (10) Novoye Vremya, 15th October, 1891. 
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People in such straits cannot well be squeamish in the matter of 
eating and drinking. They swallow what they can get, even though 
they know it to be destructive of life. In the government of Kazan 
“six persons were lately seized with the symptoms of poisoning 
immediately after having eaten some ‘hunger-bread,’ and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that their lives were saved. Two hens 
that ate a little of the dough died almost immediately.”* And yet 
it is for stuff like this that the peasants quarrel and even occasionally 
kill each other. It reminds one of the scene in Beaumont and 


Fletcher’s play :— 


‘* Morillar: Hast any meat yet? 

Franville: Not a bit that I can see; 
Here be goody quarries, but they be cruel hard 
To gnaw: I ha’ got some mud, we'll eat it with spoons ; 
Very good thick mud, but it stinks damnably. 
There's old rotten trunks of trees too, 
But not a leaf nor blossom in all the island. 

Surgeon : I am expiring. 
Smile they that can. I can find nothing, gentleme: ; 
Here’s nothing can be meat without a miracle. 
Oh that I had my boxes and my lints now, 
My stupes, my tents, and those sweet helps of nature, 
What dainty dishes would I make of ’em! ” 


It is easy to blame the wretches who, to escape such tortures as 
these, would willingly sell their souls, if they had any, and are glad 
to hire out their bodies whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
“One woman, a type of many, maddened by the pangs of hunger, 
left her husband and sold herself to an unmarried man, taking all 
her children with her to his house.” ‘ At least I shall have food, 
and it will be easier for my poor husband to rub along for a time 
without such a drag as myself and the young ones.” “ Yes, but 
suppose you have children during your separation, what then?” 
the correspondent asked her. “They will abide with their own 
father,” she said simply. ‘He will not take them,” objected the 
newspaper representative. ‘ Then I will bring him up before the court 
and compel him,” triumphantly replied the poor woman, ignorant 
of the law.? Among the people quite a cycle of gruesome stories are 
circulating about parents who have been driven by sheer hunger to 
eat their children and then put an end to their own miserable 
existence. Truth, no doubt, gets mixed up with fiction, but thes: 
tales characterize the horrors of the situation, which, extreme 
though it actually be, will be much worse later on.’ The autho- 
rities take a curious pride in the sluggish resignation of the 
peasants to their lot: “In spite of everything,” boasts the semi- 


(1) Volga Messenger, No. 184. (2) Novoye Vremya, 3rd August, 1891. 
(3) Ibid. 
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official organ, “our people submissively endure all. They exclaim: 
‘God’s will is at the bottom of it all. He gave and He taketh 
away !’”” 

These things shock the foreigner. The Russian Government, well 
aware that such scenes can be witnessed nearly all the year round, pro- 
ceed manfully and conscientiously with the business of the day and 
the hour. Taxes and arrears of taxes are still being collected from 
those peasants who can still borrow a copeck, with a persistency and 
rigour that seem exceptional only to those who are unacquainted 
with the facts. In one of the famine provinces (the Government 
of Vyatka, not only are the taxes being industriously gathered from 
squalid wretches who are themselves in need of material assistance, 
but the payment of arrears that have been long out-standing is 
being insisted upon in this very month of October.” In the Govern- 
ment of Elizabethpol there was a famine in the year 1879 and 1880, 
and the authorities distributed corn gratis to the destitute. Since 
then eleven years have elapsed, during which time it was per- 
fectly understood that the corn thus doled out was a free gift. This 
year, however, of all years, the Government is exacting the cost of 
this corn from the peasants and six per cent. interest during eleven years, 
over and above. “In order to collect this money,” says the local 
organ, “ it will be necessary, not only to sell the moveable property 
of the wretched peasants by auction, but likewise, so to say, to strip 
their very skins off their backs.’””* 

One can understand the difficult position, without precisely sym- 
pathising with the conduct, of the Government. “ 500,000 new rifles 
have just been ordered from our dear ally, France;” “A large 
number of fast gunboats have been ordered by the Government, so 
that at last one of the most urgent needs of the Fatherland is being 
attended to; ” “A new magnificent line-of-battle ship, the Navarino, 
will be launched in a few days;” “A considerable increase is now 
being made in the number of our consuls and consular agents in 
Turkey and the East generally ; the secular enemies of Holy Russia 
having lately manifested signs of a desire to,” &c., &c,; “The 
Minister of the Marine has seen his way to increase his estimates 
for the coming (1892) year.” All these plans and projects, lauded 
by the press, need funds for their realisation ; and the Government is 
raising the money. 

The imperturbable equanimity with which the tedious little ques- 
tions of every-day life are considered and solved by the authorities, 
who, were they English or Americans, would be wholly engrossed in 
the question of the famine, merits a tribute of unfeigned admiration. 
Thus one of the projects of law still under consideration will, if it 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 3rd August, 1891. (2) Novoye Vremya, 13th October, 1891 
(3) Novoye Obozrenie, No. 2,627. 
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passes, compel certain numerous classes of ¢shinovniks, mainly of the 
Ministry of Justice, to wear black pantaloons on Sundays and 
ordinary holy days and white ones on first class holy days, instead 
of having only one colour for both categories of festivals. Then 
again, the Jews are still being hunted and seized and expelled, in 
this month of October, and considerable sums spent in that work, 
while “vast quantities of corn are rotting away at certain railway 
stations in the Caucasus, for want of rolling-stock to convey them to 
the hungry.” The Jews are being driven not only from the city 
of Kieff, where they have no legal right to reside, but likewise from 
the suburbs, where they possess this right. They are also being 
expelled from Astrakhan, Moscow, Odessa, &c., although the 
immediate effect of this measure will be to swell the ranks 
of the wretched, and impose a fresh tax on the overburdened. 
Another courageous, though perhaps ill-advised, project of the 
authorities is that of incapacitating the only class of men among the 
peasantry who can make the land support them in spite of rain, 
drought, and other accidents, from owning land, viz., Russian 
Stundists and other Nonconformists. Nay more, they are about to 
hinder them from obtaining work of any kind on railways, in 
factories, &c., a measure both the execution and effects of which 
must necessarily augment the mass of misery and necessitate further 
sacrifices on the part of the rest of the population. All these 
demands for fresh supplies of money should be remembered, when, 
on reading such extracts as the following, we feel disposed to excuse 
the Russian Government: “In the Government of Vyatka, the 
agents are collecting taxes with extreme severity. In one miserable 
village the poverty with which they found themselves face to face 
would have daunted an Egyptian tax-gatherer of twenty years 
ago. To extract anything like money would have seemed, in the 
terms of the schools, creatio ex nihilo. And yet they accomplished 
the feat. They hunted up three hundred chickens, the only property 
discoverable, distrained them in the name of the Tsar, and sold them 
to a neighbouring capitalist at the rate of two pence halfpenny for 
four.” 

It should also be charitably borne in mind that the authorities 
are earnestly, if not always successfully, endeavouring to compensate 
for the material assistance which they are compelled to withhold, 
by affording that spiritual help which is infinitely more precious. 
Thus the education of the people, in the broadest sense of the term, 
is not being neglected in this period of sore trial, when statesmen 
less philosophical than the Russian would inevitably fail to maintain 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 9th October, 1891. 
(2) Cf. for instance, Zhe Week, 13th September, 1891. 
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their usual presence of mind. The Russian authorities are even now 
carefully considering the advisability of keeping down the pride of 
the peasants by treating them as an inferior class, and addressing 
them officially as thou and thee instead of the more respectful you ; and 
another measure is likewise under consideration, compelling all 
peasants to uncover their heads in the presence of ¢shinorniks, nobles 
and priests, on the roadside as well as within doors, and condemning 
those who refuse to comply to be soundly flogged.’ 

These things may seem cruel but they are necessary. The 
pillars on which autocracy reposes are, and must be, fixed deep in 
the earth in the dark graves of nameless martyrs, whom a religion 
peculiar to themselves has fortified or drugged. And one may safely 
say that those of their brethren who are now daily finding fresh 
graves, if ever they mused on the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, did so with a pious hope that they at least might 
not be disturbed in their well-earned repose throughout all the ages 
of eternity. 

E. B. Lani. 
(1) Messenger of Europe, September, 1891. 
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Mr. Barrour having definitely committed the Cabinet to a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland next session, the issue has suddenly, to 
use an American phrase, become a “live” one. So long as it was 
a mere question of policy, useful for rounding off speeches at poli- 
tical meetings, Irish Unionists said very little about it. Now, 
however, that they are alongside the Parliamentary discussion of the 
question, their interest in it has been quickened, and their views 
are daily being made more or less clear. I am not at all astonished 
at the reception Mr. Balfour's announcement at Plymouth has met 
with in Ireland. I am not amongst those who oppose Local Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, I am clearly of opinion that it must be 
conceded ; and, when things settle down, I am certain the conces- 
sion will work for good. But there ought to be no mistake. The 
views I hold are not held by Irish Unionists generally. I am ina 
small minority ; and, although I regret this, 1 am not at all sur- 
prised at the position taken up by my friends, and by very many 
of my own constituents. They have passed through a period of 
conflict during which society has been shaken to its foundations. 
They have barely emerged from a struggle in which the moral law 
has been set aside as if it had never had Divine sanction; in which 
dishonesty and crime have received the benison of a Church ; in 
which a great political party has not hesitated to call evil good, and 
has acquiesced in much of which history will be heartily ashamed. 
Just at the moment when the horrid nightmare of Irish Leagueism 
has relaxed its hold on the country, and when men are everywhere 
beginning to breathe freely, a proposal is made, which, to the mind 
of some, at all events, appears to do by law what the League 
endeavoured and failed to do by revolution. Nor is their case, apart 
from this, a bad one. The fiscal business of Irish counties has, up 
to the present, been exceptionally well managed by the grand 
juries, and whatever may be said as to the non-representative and 
shifting character of these bodies, no one has ever ventured to charge 
them with either incompetence or corruption. This being so, men 
naturally look at the elective bodies now in existence—the boards of 
guardians, for example—and they ask, What is the change from a 
non-elective to an elective body likely to produce ? They see the 
county business fairly well managed. On the other hand, they see 
the business of many of the poor law unions badly managed, the 
rates high, and much of them uncollected ; they see men elected as 
guardians, not on account of business capacity, but solely because 
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of their politics ; they even see the Local Government Board some- 
times compelled to suppress these boards, and govern the unions 
temporarily by means of paid and State-appointed guardians. Seeing 
all this, we cannot wonder that men should fail to grasp, at first 
sight, the advantages likely to arise from the introduction of this 
elective principle into the management of county affairs. There is 
also another class of opponents who object, owing, as I think, to 
an erroneous conception of what is involved in local government. 
These men conjure up ideas of local bodies with alarming powers 
of taxation, levying rates at their own sweet will and pleasure, and 
they roundly declare that such a scheme would be worse than Home 
Rule. This is, as I shall show, a totally mistaken conception of 
what is involved in the proposal. The fundamental conception of 
Home Rule carries with it an Irish Parliament making laws, local 
bodies administering these laws, and an Executive, responsible to 
the Irish Parliament, enforcing them. Local government, it is 
needless to say, embodies only the second of these propositions. 
Even with a Local Government Bill passed, the laws for the 
government of Ireland would still be made by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Executive of the country would still be responsible to 
that Parliament. Thechange involved in the establishment of local 
government would mainly consist in the transfer of certain fiscal 
duties now devolving upon grand juries to county councils, é.e., from 
a non-representative to a representative body. These duties, of 
course, may be added to and enlarged at any time. But I utterly 
fail to see why the change should cause serious alarm to anybody, 
and am convinced that when the question comes to be discussed in 
Parliament it will be impossible to maintain anything like reason- 
able opposition to it. 

There are just three conceptions of local government current in 
men’s minds, and for all practical purposes these may be reduced to 
two. I say this because it is not necessary to discuss here the ideas 
entertained by those politicians who look upon the whole Irish 
problem as one of local government. Local government in such 
cases is a mere catch phrase. The settlement of Irish affairs 
involved in such a measure, for example, as the Home Rule Bill of 
1886, was much more than a question of local government. It 
involved the government of Great Britain as well as of Ireland. 
But, as I have said, the idea of local government which is expressed 
in the setting up of an Irish legislative assembly need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is foreign to the scope and purpose of this article, 
both of which are strictly limited. There is, however, a second 
conception of local government for which very much may be said, 
and for which I have strong personal predilections. A Local Govern- 
ment Bill that would have attacked the centralised government of 
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Dublin Castle, that would have abolished the Lord Lieutenancy, and 
made havoc amongst those boards which are the despair of every 
Irish politician, would have been a joy to many in Ireland. This, 
however, is too much to expect or even to hope for. The Parliament 
is dying. In passing the Land Purchase Bill, the Rent Redemption 
Bill, and the Registration of Title Bill—three absolutely revolu- 
tionary measures—in the fifth year of its existence, it has asto- 
nished many experienced politicians, To expect Mr. Balfour to 
strip for such a work as that which I have indicated with a Parlia- 
ment six years old, would be to expect the impossible. We, therefore, 
are forced back upon English ideals. We must be content for the 
present with a reform in the system of Irish county administration. 
From statements made inside and outside the walls of Parliament 
by Mr. Balfour, the Local Government Bill of next session will run 
on English lines, ¢.e., so far as local and other circumstances permit. 
It does not follow, however, that when the Chief Secretary declares 
that Ireland and England should be governed locally on the same 
principle, that the laws are therefore bound in all respects to be the 
same. The local administration of England and Scotland is founded 
upon the same principle, ‘.e., of electoral control. But in the appli- 
eation of this control there are important and even radical differ- 
ences between the two ‘countries. This is notably the case in the 
question of the aldermen. In England one-third of each county 
council consists of selected aldermen. In Scotland there is no such 
personage, and the entire body, with a very slight temporary 
exception, is elected. So it will be probably found in the case of 
Ireland. The principle of electoral control is the basis of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Local Government Acts. It will be, I take it, the 
basis of the Irish measure. But, just as there are differences in the 
application of this principle as between England and Scotland, so 
there are likely to be even more radical differences as regards 
Treland. 

Right at the root of the whole matter stands the question of the 
FRrancuisE upon which the Irish county boards are to be elected. 
Here the circumstances of Ireland are very peculiar. “Oh,” say 
our Radical reformers, “there need be no difficulty here. Let the 
franchise which does for Parliament suffice for the county councils.” 
T have heard this said over and over again, and said in utter ignor- 
ance of the fact that this is not the franchise for county council 
elections in Great Britain. Parliament was unable to adopt the 
parliamentary franchise as the basis for county council elections in 
Great Britain on at least two grounds; it excludes women who are 
ratepayers, and it includes lodgers who pay no county rates. The 
parliamentary franchise, therefore, is out of the question. In Eng- 
land and Scotland a special rating franchise was adopted. And it 
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is precisely here Mr. Balfour will find the crucial difficulty of the 
Irish situation. Forced to set aside the parliamentary franchise, 
what will he do? Standing ready to his hand there is the poor- 
law qualification, a franchise specially framed on the principle that 
where the expenditure of rates is the main business of an electoral 
body, the property which contributes most of the rates ought to 
have special if not preponderating representation. Under this 
franchise a ratepayer can have up to six votes, according as he may 
be rated. But, inasmuch as, following the English and Scotch 
precedents, the administration of the poor law will not be committed 
to the county councils, it may not be found possible to adopt this 
franchise. And as the county councils will simply have to levy and 
spend the county cess, it would appear reasonable that the cess- 
payers should elect. But even here there are difficulties. Who 
pays the county cess in Ireland? Even a question of this kind is 
not so simple as it looks. For, although in the case of all tenancies 
created before the Land Act of 1870 came into operation, the cess 
is acharge on the land, exclusively payable by the occupier, it is also 
true that in all tenancies created since the passing of the Act, the 
tenant, where he has not contracted himself out of his right, is 
entitled to deduct one-half the cess from his rent. The problem, in 
fact, before Mr. Balfour is simply this—How the people who pay the 
largest share of the county cess are to be protected from the swarm 
of small holders whose valuation is under £4, and who contribute 
little or nothing. Are those who pay to be outvoted and controlled 
by those who hardly pay at all? I apprehend that when Mr. Balfour 
talked of devising a scheme of minority representation he had this 
difficulty in view. It is a very real difficulty. Out of less than 600,000 
holdings in Ireland, 220,000 are under £4 valuation. These men 
pay no poor rate. They are liable for county cess. But to allow 
these swarming thousands of illiterates—for this is what it comes 
to—to control the fiscal administration of their respective counties 
would be a very serious matter. But the difficulty is not insuper- 
able. I have already pointed out that one-third of each county 
council in England consists of selected members in the persons of 
the aldermen. There is no reason why, at first at all events, one- 
third of the Irish county councils should not consist of the highest 
cess-payers in their respective districts. Those who pay heavily 
have surely a claim to representation. And, in all too many cases, 
unless some such provision is made, this is what they will not 
have. To aman, the valuation of whose holding is £1 10s., there is 
little difference between a tax of 5s. in the pound and one of 2s. It 
might be a very serious matter for those whose valuation is £100. 
No doubt any proposal of this nature will be opposed and resented. 
But, apart from having the principle of the English precedent 
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behind, it contains the element of common fairness. It will not 
satisfy those whose great panacea for everything is the counting of 
heads. It ought to commend itself to just and fair-minded men. 
The next question is as to the duties to be imposed on the councils 
when they are elected. Mr. Gladstone, at Newcastle, clearly let it 
be known that he valued the promised local government measure 
because each of the bodies to be set up under it would be a sort of 
miniature Home Rule parliament, immensely strengthening the 
demand for the creation of that august assembly, upon which all his 
hopes are centred. Mr. Gladstone’s idea is shared by Mr. John 
Morley. But before this is conceded let us inquire what are the 
duties to be imposed upon Irish county councils. In the first place 
they will not have the control of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Mr. Gladstone professes to be shocked at this. He even declares 
that a Local Government Bill which does not concede the control of 
the police isa sham. As a matter of fact, the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 did not place the Irish police under the control of the Legis- 
lative assembly which it set up. Why the right hon. gentleman 
should be shocked at Mr. Balfour’s refusal to hand over the control 
of the police to county councils when he himself declined to 
hand the force over to an Irish Parliament, is one of those things 
which of course Mr. Gladstone is capable of explaining. But the 
explanation does not lie on the surface of things. Then it must 
not be forgotten that the county councils of England and Scotland 
have not this power. I am aware that they share it with the jus- 
tices by means of a joint committee of the two bodies; but if in 
Great Britain it has been deemed expedient to stop short at this 
point, surely no one expects that in the case of Ireland it is possible 
on such a matter to goeven so far. Happily Mr. Balfour has placed 
this outside the region of doubt. In a speech last session on the 
Irish Constabulary vote, the Chief Secretary stated, at considerable 
length and with great force, the reasons why the police in Ireland 
ought to remain a centralised force. These reasons were as cogent 
for the North as for the South, and had as much force when applied to 
Belfast and Lurgan as to Cork or Tipperary. Indeed, thirty years 
ago Belfast had a local police force wholly controlled by the Corpora- 
tion. It was found impossible, in the excited state of public feeling, 
to maintain it. And with the consent of all parties, the Royal Irish 
Constabulary took its place. With those who know Ireland the 
question is not arguable. Tocommit the charge of the police to the 
County Council of Tipperary on, say, an eviction day, would be as 
wise as to commit the same force to the charge of the Armagh 
County Council in Portadown or Lurgan on the 12th of July. It 
is better for all parties that the police should be removed from local 
control. This is a matter where the public safety, as well as the 
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efficiency and utility of the force, ought not and cannot safely be 
sacrificed to mere doctrinaire theories. Any change from the present 
system of central control would be disastrous. 

In the second place, and again judging from the English prece- 
dent, these new bodies will have nothing to do with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. Established in 1838, this system has become 
a veritable pack-horse for the State, all kinds of duties being cast 
by Parliament on the only representative body in rural Ireland. 
Thus, in addition to the charge of the poor, the boards of guardians 
have to administer the Medical Charities Act of 1851, the Vagrant 
Act, 1847, the Evicted Poor Protection Act, 1848, the Illegitimate 
Children Act, 1863, the Boarding-out of Orphan and Deserted 
Children Acts, the Sanitary Acts, the Workshop Regulation Acts, 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, the Cattle Diseases Acts, the 
National Teachers Act, 1875, the Jury Acts, the Valuation Acts, 
the Parliamentary Voters Acts, and very many others. Some of 
these statutes come fairly within the scope of Poor Law work. 
Others, such as the Sanitary Acts and the Cattle Diseases Acts, have 
no more relation to the Poor Law than they have to hydropathy. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that should Mr. Balfour’s Bill cover dis- 
trict coungjls—and there is every reason why it should do so—the 
work for these subsidiary bodies is ready to hand. The administra- 
tive work of the Irish Poor Law authorities has been often attacked. 
But, on the whole, these bodies have done fairly well. Now and again, 
and especially in times of political excitement, they have acied 
foolishly and have been punished. Still more frequently, and espe- 
cially in times of distress, the affairs of several unions have got out 
of hand, and something Jike bankruptcy has occurred. But, all 
things considered, and taken as a whole, the system has worked 
fairly well. In saying this, however, it ought to be borne in mind 
that these bodies are not constituted on the one man one vote prin- 
ciple. On the contrary, the representation of property is specially 
provided for. There is, indeed, an element of representation based 
upon a ratepaying franchise. But the propertied class is protected 
by giving highly-rated occupiers multiple votes up to six. There is 
also proxy voting, and a system of ex officio representation, so that 
the comparative success achieved by these bodies can hardly be 
taken as a test of what is to be expected from more popular institu- 
tions. But, assuming that these functions will not be interfered 
with unless the appointment of district councils should relieve the 
guardians of much of the extraneous work now unfairly cast upon 
them, what are the functions to be devolved upon county councils 
in Ireland under a Local Government Bill? No one supposes that 
the judicial work done by the grand juries will be interfered with. 
It may, and it very probably will be, necessary to alter the constitu- 
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tion of the grand jury. But I am certain that no part of its judicial 
functions will be handed over to any elective body whatsoever. To 
do so would be to commit a great mistake. And, just as in “coun- 
ties of cities,” where the grand juries have no fiscal duties, yet are 
regularly summoned for judicial work, so, I suppose, in future it will 
be in the counties. The grand juries will continue to perform the 
duty of deciding in all cases as to whether there is a prima facie 
against any given prisoner. Whether, in view of the preliminary 
investigations at petty sessions, this remnant of a bygone time may 
not be dispensed with, is another question. The point is that a 
strictly judicial function shall not be handed over to an elective 
body. A much more serious question arises here, however, and it 
is also of a quasi-judicial character. Under the present law all 
claims for malicious injury go before the grand jury. Cases of 
cattle maiming, the burning of hay or straw, the firing of houses, 
and, under certain Acts, cases of injury to the person, are all de- 
cided by the grand jury. It is not necessary to say that strong 
feelings are aroused in all such cases. The general body of rate- 
payers naturally object to be taxed for the actions of a set of 
scoundrels. And, to submit such cases to an elective body, would 
be at once ‘hazardous and unjust. But, apart from the two func- 
tions I have named, and which may fairly be retained by the 
grand juries, the balance of their work, which is of a purely fiscal 
character, may with perfect safety be transferred to the new bodies. 

Although dealing with the grand juries, I have not said a word 
yet as to their origin or constitution. These bodies were originally 
summoned for purely judicial purposes. In the reign of Charles I. 
a limited fiscal authority was first given to them. Their functions 
are now mainly regulated by the 6 Will. IV.,c. 116. The grand 
jury is appointed by the high sheriff of the county. It must not 
exceed twenty-three members in all, and they are selected from the 
£50 freeholders or the £100 leaseholders within the county. It 
will be seen, therefore, that these bodies are in no sense represen- 
tative. They are selected by the high sheriff of the county just 
as he thinks fit. What are their duties apart from those I have 
already referred to? They deal with such matters as the making 
and repair of roads, bridges, and quay walls, the lowering of hills, 
the filling up of hollows, the erection and repair of court-houses, 
gaols, and other public buildings. They also make contributions— 
many of them imperative—to county infirmaries, district lunatic 
asylums, reformatory and industrial schools, and police, including 
presentments for extra police, for conveyance of prisoners, for 
services under the Weights and Measures Act and for expenses of 
witnesses. Payments are also made for coroners’ fees, salaries of 
county officers, instalments of Government and other debts, com- 
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pensation for malicious injuries, and a proportion of the expenses of 
revising the Government valuation. Projects under the Tramways 
Acts and baronial guarantees also require to be sanctioned by the 
grand juries of the counties to be traversed. PSananoia” 

This, therefore, in the first instance at all events, is the class of 
work that will be imposed on Irish county councils. This is, strictly 
speaking, county work. To those who poohpooh work of this nature 
and who call a bill making this change utterly inadequate, my 
reply is twofold. In the first place a bill on these lines adheres to 
English and Scottish precedent. This is all the Government ever 
promised. It gives Ireland the same local government as obtains 
in Great Britain. Secondly, the Unionist party never contemplated 
conceding Home Rule in the legislative sense under the guise of 
local government. A plan of this kind may be popular with 
politicians of the type of Sir William Harcourt. It never had 
adherents in the Unionist ranks. My idea of an Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill amounts simply to this :— 


(a) County councils elected on a ratepaying franchise which 
shall not wholly place the management of county affairs in 
the hands of those who contribute little or nothing to the 
rates. 

(b) The handing over to these elective bodies the entire of the 
fiscal duties now devolving upon grand juries. 

(c) The substitution of district councils for the presentment 
sessions, and the handing over to these bodies of all such 
work as the administration of the Sanitary Acts, the Cattle 
Diseases Acts, and matters that concern a smaller area than 
the county at large. 


Of course, it will be possible to greatly enlarge the scope of this 
work. I see no reason why the Labourers Acts should not be 
administered by the county councils. And if we are to have free 
and compulsory education, powers may also be given in this direc- 
tion. But, upon the whole, and looking at the state of many parts 
of the country, to hasten slowly will not be the worst policy. I 
confess, however, that I am quite unable to discover where the 
element of public danger comes in. Some people fear extravagance. 
I fear something else. I fear parsimony and the starving of every 
legitimate public work. Irish farmers, when dealing with their 
own money, and to a large extent this will be the case here, may be 
trusted not to be extravagant. Of course, if amid the heat of party 
passion they could tax the landlords and spend the money of this 
class, another face would be put on things. But this can and ought 
to be prevented. Others anticipate jobbery. I think the anticipa- 
tion likely to be realised. But is jobbery utterly unknown in our 
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present system? And what would the county councils have to job? 
The grand juries appoint the county treasurer, the secretary to the 
grand jury, the high constable, and the baronial cess collectors, 
- Even with these appointments transferred, the field for jobbery in 
the way of patronage is not very extensive. And, if I am referred 
to the probability of bad work in connection with contracts, my 
reply is that all maladministration of this kind ultimately kills 
itself. The public, even the Irish public, will eventually insist upon 
getting value for its money. I fail, therefore, to see the validity 
of the objections raised to this, as I hold, legitimate transfer of 
duties from non-elective to elective bodies. 

But, finally, a question of great importance has to be considered. 
It is this—Are these popularly elected bodies to be under the con- 
trol of any State or central authority? The boards of guardians 
are controlled by the Local Government Board. If the guardians 
misconduct themselves, if they allow the union to get into a state of 
bankruptcy, if they insist upon doing every other class of business 
except that committed to their charge by Parliament—then the Local 
Government Board interferes, and, by what is called “a sealed 
order,” the board is suppressed, and paid guardians are appointed 
to do the work. I do not know that there is any control over 
the grand juries, and I am aware of none that exists of a direct 
character, at least, over Irish corporations and town boards. Ought 
there to be any State control over the new county councils ? This is a 
crucial question. Those who desire that these new bodies should be 
miniature Home Rule parliaments are against any such control. 
Those who desire to see the business of the country properly done 
are in favour of it. I admit the difficulty of the situation. But this 
is precisely one of the points where the facts in Ireland are essen- 
tially different from the facts in Great Britain. Quite recently, for 
example, the Cork Board of Guardians—one of the most important 
public bodies in Ireland—had to be suppressed. The meetings of the 
guardians became of the most violent and disgraceful character. 
The chairman insisted upon the legitimate work being done. A 
section of the guardians insisted, if I recollect aright, upon trying 
the O’Shea divorce case, even before it came on for hearing in 
London. The proceedings became a public scandal, and the Local 
Government Board, to the great relief of the respectable citizens, 
terminated the scenes by sending down a sealed order, under which 
the board was dissolved. And when the paid guardians came to 
investigate the affairs of the union they found much of the rates 
uncollected, the bank account overdrawn, the contracts in some 
cases extravagant, and things generally in a bad way. After a 
few months of hard work, order was evolved from the chaos in 
which things had been left, and the rates were reduced. When 
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passion had subsided, and even Cork people had come to think Mr. 
Parnell not quite so innocent as they had imagined, new elections 
took place and the board was reconstituted. This certainly is a 
strong fact in favour of Government control. I do not know 
how things stand in England on this point, but it seems to my 
mind an absolute necessity that there should be a controlling 
power somewhere, ready, in the event of any flagrant action 
which political feeling might prompt, to intervene. I regret that 
precautions and safeguards not deemed necessary in Great Britain 
should be called for in Ireland. But facts are stubborn things. The 
state of the two countries is very different. Great Britain is a 
country where settled gowernment exists, and has existed for a very 
long time. Ireland is just emerging from a period of conflict, in 
which the antipathies of race, religion, and class have all been 
fiercely engaged. It is not safe, even were it possible, to mete out 
exactly the same measure where the facts are so different. 

This may be said to be an excellent reason against the concession 
of any local government. I admit it is. If I wereasked to provide 
what I thought the best thing for Ireland, it is not county councils 
I should first of all supply. It would be something entirely 
different. But I recognise facts. When Parliament invested the 
swarming thousands of Irish illiterates with votes, they gave a good 
deal away with these votes. I recognise this. Iaccept it. I am not 
advocating what I think is theoretically the best thing for Ireland. 
Nothing of the kind. On the contrary, we in Ireland may have 
to go through much tribulation with these new boards; but they 
involve, if fairly constituted, no absolute danger to the State. In 
the time to come, when calmer counsels prevail, and when the 
political malady of swelled head shall have disappeared, they may 
even work for good. But for all those who desire, as I do, to treat 
Ireland as Great Britain is treated, there is no option. We may not 
be rushing the millennium. We may even be “shooting Niagara.” 
But the venture must be made, and as this is the case, I prefer to 
make it boldly. 


T. W. Russe... 
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OrrorTuNITy, it is often said, begets talent; prepare the way for 
your artistic Messiah, and he is sure to arrive. One would fain 
believe so; but if the new English drama—the vigorous, accom- 
plished, virile stage-literature of the future—does not make haste to 
“precipitate” itself, my faith will certainly begin to waver. The 
paths of the coming playwright are sedulously smoothed for him. 
Even the great gates of the actor-managed drama stand ajar ; but if 
the opening be still too narrow for his genius, the side wicket of the 
Independent Theatre allures and invites him. Never was Messiah 
more eagerly awaited. We are all on tiptoe, with our trumpets at 
our lips, ready to hail his advent. And yet he comes not. We do 
not even cry, “ Lo, here!” and “ Lo, there!”"—no one appears who 
can for a moment be mistaken for the master that is tobe. We 
have several popular play-makers, or managers’ hacks, who are 
rewarded for their hack-work on a scale that would have made Scott 
and Dumas, those merchant-princes of romance, rub their eyes with 
amazement. We have two or three competent playwrights (one of 
them a charming humorist) who hover on the verge of literature. 
And we have a host of incompetents, acted and unacted, a few of 
them animated by genuine artistic ambition, which only makes their 


helplessness the more pathetic. But the genius, the regenerator, the 
man of original vision and faculty, we clamour for in vain. “Et 
interrogatum est ab omnibus: ‘Ubi est ille poeta?’ Et responsum 
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est ab omnibus: ‘ Non est inventus. 

In the meantime, the very fact that we are so eagerly on the 
outlook for a new drama, and that we are labouring so hard to remove 
the last obstacles to its development, is in itself a substantive gain. 
The theatrical world of to-day is far more truly alive than it was 
ten, or even five, years ago. We are talking, and perhaps even 
thinking, about the drama with unexampled fervour and pertinacity. 
The past year has brought us a whole series of keen emotions in the 
theatre itself, of animated and interesting discussions around and 
about it. In one way and another, theatrical life has become dis- 
tinctly worth living—at intervals—even for those who are not con- 
tent to leave their brains, with their umbrellas, in the vestibule. 
My present purpose is to trace this novel movement to its sources, to 
say a word or two as to its hindrances, and to forecast some of its 
possibilities, 

The movement, it cannot be denied, comes from without, not from 
within. It is not, like the Robertsonian movement of the ’sixties, 
the Irving movement of the ’seventies, or the Pinero-Jones move- 
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ment of the ‘eighties, a thing of native growth. The impulse 
which seems likely to dominate the ’nineties is a foreign one, and 
has not as yet very potently affected our home production. It 
reaches us from two quarters—from Norway and from France, 
The Norwegian force was the first in point of time to make itself 
felt. The 7th of June, 1889, the date of the production of A Doll’s 
House at the Novelty Theatre, was unquestionably the birthday of 
the new movement. But it was on the 13th of March, 1891, when 
Henrik Ibsen’s Gengangere was produced, under the artistic conditions 
devised in Paris by André Antoine, that the two forces coalesced 
and made their united impact on our theatrical life. Then came 
Hedda Gabler at the Vaudeville, and, lastly, Thérése Raquin at the 
Royalty—masterpiece on masterpiece. When one year brings us 
three such experiences, may we not say “at our leesure”’ (as the 
Scotch minister phrased it), that theatrical life in England has 
become worth living ? 

The value of Ibsen’s influence I do not propose at present to 
discuss; but before passing on to the more immediate subject of 
this paper, I may say a few words as to its extent. Even his 
bitterest opponents will scarcely deny that, whatever his other merits 
or demerits, he possesses in an almost unique degree the power, as 
the French say, of “impassioning ” people. To hate him is easy, 
to ignore him impossible. I can call to mind no other case in 
literary history of a dramatist attaining such sudden and widespread 
notoriety in a foreign country. His name is in every newspaper 
and magazine, his rankling phrases—call them catchwords if you 
will—are in every mouth. An allusion to Nora Helmer will be as 
commonly understood as an allusion to Jane Eyre. Hedda Gabler, 
who a year ago had no existence save in the brain of one man, is 
now as well known as Becky Sharp, and almost as widely. And if 
we look, not at novels, but at plays, what character in the whole 
English drama of the last fifty years has impressed itself half so 
vitally on our imagination as these two women of Ibsen’s? The 
reason of this notoriety is not far to seek; it is simply that he has 
succeeded in giving his plays an unexampled relevance to the spiritual 
problems of modern life. Who does not know pillars of society like 
Bernick, enemies of the people like Stockmann? We have Doll’s 
Houses and Rosmersholms on every hand. I know a Lady from the 
Sea more mournfully fated than Ellida. We can endure the tragedy 
of the House of Atreus, because it is an old, unhappy, far-off thing ; 
we shriek aloud at the tragedy of the House of Alving, because we 
feel that in one form or another it is acting itself out at our very 
doors. How much more vital to us is Ibsen than Dumas fils ? 
What do we care whether André ought to marry Denise, whether 
Francillon has the right to retaliate in kind upon her estimable 
husband? These are problemsin French prejudice and convention ; 
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we take little more than a neighbourly interest in them. One 
fundamental difference between Ibsen and the great Frenchmen is 
this: They deal with a frankly polygamous form of society, in which 
prostitution and adultery are recognised in fact, if not in law, as 
co-ordinate with marriage ; whereas to Ibsen, no less than to our- 
selves, society is theoretically monogamous, and it is to the mono- 
gamous ideal that he applies his analysis. Therefore, though he 
speaks a dialect in many ways more foreign to us than that of 
Dumas and Augier, he grips and “ impassions” us as they never 
can. In all this I am not begging the question of his artistic merits 
—I am merely putting it aside. It is possible that the facts I have 
been stating (for they are, I think, plain matters of fact) will 
ultimately go to his debit, not to his credit, as an artist. None the 
less is it true that Ibsen has been, and has deserved to be, one of 
the foremost literary topics of the past three years, and that this is 
the first time for half a century (to keep well within the mark) that 
a serious literary interest has also been primarily a theatrical 
interest. It is no small matter, surely, to have established even 
one point of contact between the stage and the higher intellectual 
life of the day. 

Let us now see what is the true principle, the rationale, of the 
Free Stage, established in Paris by M. Antoine, and imitated here, 
amid far greater difficulties, by Mr. J. T. Grein. The principle on 
which it is founded is the very simple, the incontrovertible, one, that 
what is newest, subtlest and most truly alive in art will never appeal 
to the crowd, and therefore cannot have “money in it.’ In the 
other arts this does not so greatly matter; the artists may starve, 
but their works of art, being self-sufficient as it were, will remain, 
to fetch fancy prices as articles of luxury when they are no longer 
truly alive. Butthe drama requiresa certain more or less expensive 
mechanism before it can be said properly to exist at all. The 
subsidies devoted to theatrical art in France go a very little way 
towards meeting the difficulty. They keep alive the classic drama 
(and for my part I regard that as a substantial service) ; but, so far 
as modern work is concerned, they leave the State Theatres almost 
as much at the dictation of the crowd as any purely commercial 
playhouse. Even if M. Claretie and M. Porel were so disposed, 
they would be misapplying their subsidies in catering to the ad- 
vanced few and thereby alienating the great middle-class public. 
On the other hand, M. Antoine was convinced that the advanced 
few, in a city like Paris, were not so few but that they could afford 
to subsidize a theatre for themselves, to provide the mechanism, 
without which, as I have said, the progressive, experimental, uncon- 
ventional drama could not properly exist. So he judged, and he 
judged rightly. The Théatre Libre is not only an established 
fact, but an artistic force of the first magnitude. Even its 
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opponents admit that it has brought to the front far more talent 
in the three years of its existence than all the other theatres put 
together, and that it has profoundly affected, and is likely still 
further to affect, the development of the drama at large. The con- 
servative critics are unwearied in proving that the talents it has 
revealed are for the most part misguided, and that the tendencies it 
fosters are inartistic and impermanent; but they do not attempt to 
deny or to minimise its importance as a factor in the artistic life of 
Paris. Many of their criticisms are no doubt perfectly just. Pro. 
gressive art is necessarily tentative, and apt to run into errors and 
extravagances. Sheer party fanaticism, combined with an impish 
desire to “épater le bourgeois,” has, ne doubt, betrayed the Théatre- 
libristes into some “very curious and disgusting” excesses. All 
deductions made, however, M. Antoine’s little playhouse has been, 
and is, pre-eminently the “live” theatre of Paris. In it the inner 
circle of playgoers, the curious, subtle and modern intelligences of 
Theatropolis, have “built their souls a lordly pleasure-house,” 
with Antoine for its projector and architect. 

If such an institution was needed in Paris, how much more in 
London! Here we have not a single theatre that is even nominally 
exempt from the dictation of the crowd. Here the actor-manager 
reigns supreme. Here the upholsterer runs rampant, and it takes a 
hundred performances to pay his bill. Here the Censor swoops 
down on unconventional ethics, while he turns his blind eye to con- 
ventional ribaldry. Here the average intelligence of “the drama’s 
patrons ” is much lower than in France, and there are far fewer loop- 
holes of escape from its dominion. How often has one looked envi- 
ously to Paris (even before the Thédtre Libre came into being), and 
felt that there a self-respecting adult could devote the better part 
of his time and thought to theatrical matters with no fear of incur- 
ring atrophy of the higher faculties! But the very urgency of our 
longing for a free stage—free from the actor-manager, the uphol- 
sterer, the Censor, and the average public—led the weaker spirits 
among us to despair. Our theatrical degradation had proceeded so 
far that the most intelligent section of the community had either 
lost the habit of theatre-going altogether, or had forgotten for gene- 
rations how to exercise its intelligence in the theatre. It was clear 
that an English Antoine, unlike his Parisian prototype, would find 
only an infinitesimal minority prepared from the outset to appreciate 
and support his efforts, and would have, in the main, to create and 
educate his public. Furthermore, he would have at first to rely 
almost ‘exclusively on foreign material. Not even in our most 
sanguine moments could we persuade ourselves that here, as in 
Paris, there existed a band of ardent, daring, brilliant young men, 
only awaiting a free stage in order to give their genius free play. 
We might hope that in course of time a free stage would educate its 
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playwrights as well as its public, but we could not pretend that any 
mighty pressure of native talent was impatiently seeking a safety- 
valve. Nor was it difficult to anticipate a certain amount of hosti- 
lity in the press, though the malignity of the actual opposition could 
scarcely have been foreseen. On the whole, then, it seemed as 
though the very intellectual indigence which made our souls crave 
so acutely for a pleasure-house of uncommercial art, at the same 
time made it impossible for us to compass such a luxury. It was 
the old story of “to him that hath shall be given.” Having a 
Thédtre-Francais, Paris could also have a Théatre Libre; London, 
it seemed, was condemned to do without either one or the other. 
Fortunately for us, Mr. J. T. Grein either could not or would not 
recognise these difficulties. He saw that in almost every capital in 
Europe the principle of M. Antoine’s enterprise—the principle that 
what is novel and daring in dramatic art must be directly subsidised 
for their own behoof and benefit by the few who have the wit to care 
for it—was being carried into effect in the successful establishment 
of free theatres, more or less closely modelled on the Parisian original ; 
and he did not see why London alone should remain outside the 
movement. The intellectual ferment set up by the production of A 
Doll?’s House assured him that there existed, even in England, a cer- 
tain “ remnant”? who would welcome and support an adventure in 
the direction of theatrical art for art’s sake. With indomitable 
energy and self-devotion, he organised the Independent Theatre, 
endowing it, in the first instance, out of his own pocket, and gave 
the ever-memorable performance of Ghosts. In the tempest of 
journalistic (I cannot say critical) obloquy which followed, the new 
theatre shook to its foundations. With almost incredible cowardice, 
the reactionary critics rushed whining to the Lord Chamberlain, 
and implored him to protect them from another such strain on their 
intelligence and shock to their prejudices. Whether it was legally 
in his power to do so is far from clear; but practically the critics 
succeeded in terrorizing the proprietors of theatres to such a degree 
that for a time it seemed as though Mr. Grein’s undertaking must 
perish for sheer lack of a roof to shelter it. Mr. Grein, however, 
did not lose heart; Mr. George Moore, and other artists and art- 
lovers rallied to his assistance ; in order to secure a local habitation, 
Thérése Raquin was submitted for license (amid the jeers of the very 
men whose previous panic had made this compromise necessary) ; and 
the second performance of the Independent Theatre was no less in- 
teresting and stimulating than the first. This, then, is our position 
at the present moment: Ibsen has proved that the living, actable, 
acted modern drama is capable of appealing to the artistic in- 
telligence as powerfully as the novel, or any other art-form; and 
Mr. Grein, inspired by Antoine, has provided a mechanism for freeing 
theatrical art from the trammels of commercialism. It will be our 
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own fault if we suffer the movement thus happily inaugurated to 
languish and die away. But of this there is littlefear. It is much 
more probable that the Independent Theatre will strike root, flourish, 
and send forth offshoots in many quarters, influencing the life of the 
English drama to issues unforeseen. 

The Free Stage has still many difficulties and much hostility to 
encounter. Mr. George Moore, its most fervent, if not always its 
most judicious, champion, has written as though the current press- 
criticism of the productions at the Royalty were an unwarrantable 
meddling with the affairs of a private body of art lovers, who ask 
only to be left alone to take their artistic pleasures in peace. This 
view, I think, is scarcely tenable. It would, of course, be possible 
to place the Independent Theatre on the basis of a club, not to 
invite the press to its performances, and in every way to deprecate 
discussion and criticism. But the drama is essentially a social art. 
It cannot draw breath of life in such an austere, airless seclusion. 
It demands an atmosphere of open appreciation and dissent. Ina 
word, it exists to be discussed and criticised. Moreover, even in 
matters of art, man is a proselytizing animal. Clearly as we may 
recognise that delicate art is not for the crass majority, we would 
fain bring over to the minority all who are capable of fine perception, 
and even, it may be, disturb the placid torpor of the many, and 
render them in some degree accessible to higher, if not to the highest, 
artistic emotions. For myself, I have the humility to own that if 
the critics had been as unanimous in praising Ghosts as they were in 
denouncing it, I should not have esteemed it one whit the less. Mr. 
Grein did right, as it seems to me, from the artistic no less than from 
the business point of view, in inviting the fullest criticism of his pro- 
ductions ; and, having invited criticism, we cannot murmur at it for 
not leaving us alone. At the same time, if we want to realise clearly 
how far we are behind the French in point of theatrical intelligence, 
we have only to contrast the sympathetic courtesy of the Parisian 
press towards the Théatre Libre with the ungenerous carping of the 
majority of London journalists at the very idea of an Independent 
Theatre. Antoine approached his task in a militant, an aggressive 
spirit, which Mr. Grein was far from imitating. He produced more 
than one play which seemed to be nothing but a wanton insult to all 
esthetic and moral prejudices whatsoever ; and these excesses were 
frankly criticised, and unsparingly denounced, by the conservative 
critics. But not even the most conservative—not M. Sarcey himself 
—failed to accord liberal support to the enterprise as a whole. “You 
are all wrong, my young friends,’ M. Sarcey would say; “you are 

on a false track, and will have to return to the good old beaten path 
if you are ever to do justice to the talent you certainly possess. But 
meanwhile go ahead, and find out your errors for yourselves. Your 
attempts are interesting, if only as examples of how not to doit. I 
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respect your enthusiasm, if I cannot always rejoice in its manifesta- 
tions. You make things lively. On the whole, and with these 
reservations, you have my blessing!” This was a rational, a human 
attitude to take up; and it was approximately the attitude of the 
conservative critics in general. How different was the reception 
accorded to Mr. Grein’s infinitely less aggressive scheme! No sooner 
was it mooted than ridicule and contempt began to shower upon it. 
A few cautious paragraphists preserved a sort of armed neutrality ; 
but the general attitude of the press was not even neutral. ‘Who 
is this Dutchman,”’ was the cry, “who dares to be dissatisfied with 
our honest, healthy, comfortable, fat and flourishing English drama? 
Are we not in the middle of a brilliant theatrical revival? Have 
we not been for years in achronic glow of mutual congratulation 
over the prosperity of the British drama? Have we not scholarly 
managers, cultured actors, ‘literary’ authors? We are perfectly 
satisfied with things as they are, and don’t want any impertinent 
innovations. As for intellectuality, we are up to our necks in it 
already ; a little more, and we shall be out of our depth. So don’t 
come to us with your ‘advanced,’ your ‘ unconventional’ trash! We 
don’t want it; we have no use for it; take it away!” This is a fair 
epitome of the encouragement Mr. Grein received; to say nothing 
of the sneers at his motives, the hints that he had “his eye on the 
main chance,” that he was bent on “ turning an honest penny,” or 
at the very least that he was impelled by a morbid craving for 
notoriety. And this was before he had taken any overt step, when 
nothing but the general principle of an uncommercial theatre was 
in question. After the production of Ghosts, the hostility became 
frenetic ; but then it was less gratuitous if not more excusable. Here 
again, in the reception accorded to Ibsen’s tragedy, the contrast 
between French and English criticism becomes glaringly apparent. . 
When Ghosts and The Wild Duck were produced at the Théatre 
Libre, the French critics, as a rule, were far from grasping their 
full significance. I don’t know that Sarcey, for example, under- 
stood Ghosts much better than Mr. Clement Scott did. But at least 
he remained sane over it. He treated it rationally and respectfully, 
confessing that he did not see very much in it, that the motives and 
sentiments seemed to him foreign and bizarre, but owning that he 
was probably not at the right point of view for estimating it. 
Other critics—M. Jules Lemaitre, for example—were equally 
respectful and much more appreciative. All felt themselves in the 
presence of a serious piece of literature, to be discussed, analyzed, 
possibly condemned, but certainly not to be spat upon, execrated, 
and if possible drowned in a whirlpool of noisome epithets. The 
difference is typical, and the explanation of it is not far to seek. It 
is simply that the French critics are men of letters, men of acknow- 
attainments and competence outside the merely theatrical 
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sphere ; while the English critics are more or less experienced, more 
or less routine-ridden, more or less jaded, theatrical journalists. 

Here, of course, I tread on delicate ground; but any survey of 
the situation that failed to deal with the question of criticism would 
be so ludicrously incomplete, that I face the inevitable accusations 
of arrogance, bad taste, and all the rest of it, in order to speak my 
mind freely. I have never had any sympathy with the corporate 
spirit which would quell all discussion within the charmed circle of 
any given art or craft. Merely because a certain number of men 
meet twice or three times a week in the stalls of a theatre, I cannot 
see that they are bound to form an offensive and defensive alliance, 
and keep up a factitious prestige by pretending to the outside world 
that they regard one another as infallible. When Mr, A. B. Walkley, 
some time ago, expressed in pretty plain language his opinion of 
the spectacle presented by the compact majority in its treatment of 
Ghosts, Mr. Clement Scott retorted by drawing a pathetic picture of 
the happy family who occupied the critical benches in the days of 
his youth—Oxenford, Tomlins, Leicester Buckingham, Heraud, and 
I know not who else. It appears that these brethren—thes 
unsmiling augurs—dwelt together in blissful unity, and would 
rather have died than “let on” to the public that they did not 
always hold one another's judgments in the highest esteem. | 
cannot pretend to regret this millennial state of things. If discus 
sion was unknown, it was probably because there was nothing worth 
discussing, or, at any rate, because no one greatly cared about thea- 
trical art. Oxenford, we know, was instructed by the editor of the 
Times to say nothing that could possibly lead to remonstrance from 
any one; “the thing is not worth it, my good fellow.” Nowadays, 
scarcely a week passes without bringing to the front some subject 
for discussion ; and there is no surer symptom of reviving vitality 
in the theatrical world. Among the Parisian critics controversies 
are of every-day occurrence; but, as the disputants start from a 
common basis of culture, their views are seldom so radically diver- 
gent as is apt to be the case with us, and they are able to treat each 
other with a mutual respect which on this side of the Channel would 
often be the emptiest affectation. Two men of letters crossing swords, 
on equal terms, can adjust their differences without ill-feeling, and 
take nothing but pleasure in the bout of fence. 

A great deal has been said of late about corruption in the critical 
ranks. Mr. George Moore, in the Pall Mall Gazette, has revived the 
old “chicken and champagne” theory, and Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, in his Quintessence of Ibsenism, has dwelt at length upon the 
different forms of “ undue influence ” to which the critic is exposed. 
Let me say at once that I attach no practical weight to these accusa- 
tions. Mr. Moore's picture of a theatrical critic’s life, divided 
between drinking afternoon tea with actresses and hearing actor- 
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managers read aloud their country “ notices,” is so extravagantly 
wide of the mark as to beget harrassing doubts as to the reality of 
realistic fiction. Mr. Shaw, as becomes so eminent an apriorist, 
shows convincingly what forces of corruption ought to come into 
play ; but as a matter of fact their operation is very limited. It is 
a humiliating confession to make, but though I have been a theatrical 
journalist for twelve years, and have for seven years signed my 
articles in a well-known weekly paper, so that there could be no 
possible difficulty in “ getting at”’ me, no one has as yet thought it 
worth while to make the slightest attempt to buy my goodwill. If 
I wanted to earn half-a-crown, or even a cup of afternoon tea, in 
exchange for a favourable ‘‘ notice,” I positively should not know how 
to set about the unholy traffic. I do not mean that there is no such 
thing as undue influence, or that every critic always writes from his 
innermost conviction, without fear or favour. The Gregers Werle 
who should always go about telling the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, would be as noxious and insufferable in the 
world of art as in that of morals; and cases are not unknown, I 
daresay, in which critics abuse, and that from questionable motives, 
their reasonable license of extenuation and euphemism. Take it all 
in all, however, the criticism of the day is fairly honest, as human 
nature goes. It is in literary competence that it fails. Does Mr. 
Moore or Mr. Shaw imagine for a moment that there is any neces- 
sity to fly to the hypothesis of corruption in order to account for the 
journalistic opposition to the new literary movement in the theatre ? 
“Cest chercher midi a quatorze heures.” The critics’ hatred of 
Ibsen and contempt for the Independent Theatre is perfectly genuine, 
perfectly sincere—much more so, indeed, than some of their more 
perfunctory utterances on the commonplace drama. ‘Their contro- 
versial method is not always very honest, but that is another matter ; 
because a man uses unfair weapons, it does not necessarily follow 
that he knows his cause to be unjust. The plain truth is that the 
theatrical journalism of the day is narrow-minded, borné, and if 
not illiterate, at any rate illiberal in its culture. Offensive as it 
may seem, this statement is absolutely incontrovertible. We have 
literary critics and we have theatrical critics ; but where is the man 
who has attained any distinction in both these capacities? As I would 
rather seem egoistic than invidiously personal, I take myself as an 
example. When a new poem by Tennyson or Swinburne, a new 
novel by Mr. Meredith, a new volume of essays by Mr. Morley, 
makes its appearance, does the editor of this Review apply to me 
for an appreciation of it? No; he goes to Mr. Pater or Mr. 
Symonds, Mr. Lang or Mr. Gosse, or Mr. Birrell. On purely 
theatrical subjects I may be allowed a hearing, but who cares a 
straw for my judgments on non-theatrical literature? And which 
of my journalistic colleagues can claim any greater authority, out- 
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side the theatrical sphere? Some of us may do a little anony- 
mous reviewing, but I know of none who has made his name 
respected as a critic of pure literature. I shall be told that theatrical 
art is subject to special conditions, and that the gentlemen I have 
named, from Mr. Pater to Mr. Birrell, would be quite as much at sea 
in criticising a new production at the Haymarket as any of us would 
be in appreciating a new poem by Mr. Swinburne. In short, we 
claim to be specialists, and in a sense we are; but the trouble is that 
we are specialists in a low sphere, suddenly called upon to do the 
work of specialists of much higher status and attainments; for it 
requires at least as much insight and literary and philosophical cul- 
ture to deal competently with one of Ibsen’s plays, as to estimate the 
technical and intellectual qualities of a poem by Tennyson. In 
France, I repeat, the case is far different. There the foremost 
literary critics—M. Lemaitre and M. Faguet, for example—are also 
the foremost theatrical critics. Here there is a distinct line of 
demarcation between literary criticism of any repute or authority 
and dramatic criticism—between the man of letters and the the- 
atrical journalist. 

How will it fare, then, with the coming dramatist, if he comes to 
find only theatrical journalists—haters of literature and slaves to 
prejudice and routine—told off to receive him? Let him take heart 
of grace. The consciousness of our shortcomings is the first step 
towards reformation, and some of us, at any rate, as the present 
controversy proves, are avid of better things. The drama must 
create its critics; the best of critics cannot create adrama. Once 
give us plays worthy to command the attention of men of high 
intelligence and culture, and such men—the Morleys and Paters of 
the coming time—will undertake the studies, in the theatre and out 
of it, which are necessary in order to make them, like the French 
critics I have mentioned, specialists in the drama as well as in pure 
literature. In the meantime, we cannot overestimate the value 
of the work which Mr. Grein and his coadjutors are doing, in 
stimulating thought about the drama and widening our receptivity, 
to say nothing of providing a non-commercial stage, on which, in 
the fulness of time, the new drama may make its first essays. The 
fact that, for the present, he is forced to go abroad for the greater 
number of his plays, in no way detracts from the utility of his enter- 
prise. The insularity of English art, though it has sometimes its 
charm, is certainly not a source of strength. The best hope for the 
drama, at any rate, is to move with the European movement; and 
the Independent Theatre is fulfilling the most useful function possible 
in bringing to our doors the current of the time. 

Witrtam ARcHER. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison’s interesting paper, entitled ‘The Eman- 
cipation of Women,” in last month’s Fortnightly, invites a few words 
of comment and criticism from those who are not able to share the 
conclusions at which he seems to arrive. There is very much, how- 
ever, in his paper with which the advocates of the emancipation of 
women will find themselves in sympathy, and to these points I propose 
in the first instance to draw attention. 

Mr. F. Harrison’s position as to the claim of women to the highest 
kind of education and training, his exalted estimate of the value to 
the world of the work in it that can only be done by woman, his 
claim for women, not only of equality but of supremacy, in the home, 
with all the changes this would imply in domestic life, differentiate 
his position completely from the position as regards the relation of 
women to men, of which Milton is the worthiest and ablest exponent, 
namely, that women are essentially inferior and subordinate to men, 
that man is the final cause of God’s creation, and that woman was 
made to minister to him and serve him. Mr. Harrison’s tone through- 
out is as far as possible from this: he, indeed, expressly repudiates 
it; he speaks in his eloquent way of “ the brutal egoism of past ages 
and of too many present men of the world which classes women as 
the inferiors of men”; he calls this view “the cheap sophistry of 
the vicious and overbearing,”’ and maintains that “‘ such a view is the 
refuge of coarse natures and stunted brains.’ He refers to the “ base 
apathy which is satisfied with the actual condition of woman as it is.” 

In the matter of education, speaking, it must be assumed, on behalf 
of the Positivists who meet in Fetter Lane, if not for the whole body, 
he says that Positivism “calls aloud ” for radical improvement. Mr. 
Harrison, in claiming that Positivism “calls aloud” for scientific 
education for women, does not refer to the fact that there are people, 
such as Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Clough, Miss Davies, 
Mrs. William Grey, and Miss Shirreff, who have done better than 
“call aloud,” and have quietly done the work of providing improved 
education for girls and women. Positivism ought to be grateful to 
them, though they are for that emancipation of women which Posi- 
tivism denounces. To call aloud for a good thing is good, as far as it 
goes ; but to provide it is better. So far from being contented with 
the present or past position of women, Mr. Harrison scorns “ the brutal 
oppression” with which women have been treated in the past, and 
says that in the present, even among the advanced populations of the 
West, the practice in regard to women’s education is on a par with 
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that of the Mohammedan and Hindoo peoples. He advocates “an 
education for women on the same lines as that of men, to be given 
by the same teachers and covering the same ground, though not 
necessarily to be worked out in common, or in the same form and 
with the same practical detail. It must be an education, essentially 
in scientific basis, the same as that of men, conducted by the same, 
and those the best attainable, instructors—an education certainly not 
inferior, rather superior, to that of men.’’ In the next paragraph, 
in order still more thoroughly to emphasise his repudiation of the old 
view of women’s sphere, he says: “ We look forward to the good 
feeling of the future to relieve women from the agonizing wear and 
tear of families too large to be reared by one mother,” and also 
anticipates that this good feeling of the future “will set women 
free”’ from factory labour. 

The foregoing brief survey is enough to show how little Mr. F. 
Harrison is in sympathy with the ordinary view of those who oppose 
the emancipation of women; indeed, his essay, although in form it 
is a protest against women’s emancipation, is in great part a product 
of the movement of this century for their emancipation. 

But while those who are frankly in sympathy with the evolution 
of the independence of women find much to agree with in Mr. 
Harrison’s premises, they will find little or nothing to agree with in 
the conclusions he draws from them; and I think they can fairly 
charge him with misrepresentation (doubtless unconscious) of their 
views and objects, and also of their methods of working for them. 
They will also charge him with a remarkable and almost ludicrous 
degree of unpracticality, both with regard to his hopes for the future 
and his knowledge of the present; and, lastly, with this: that with 
all his repudiation of the old theory that woman is essentially the 
inferior of man, and only of importance in proportion as she ministers 
to his comfort and enjoyment, and his fine phrases about “the 
chivalrous and saintly ideal of woman as man’s guardian angel and 
queen of the home,” he really wishes to give women no freedom for 
the development of individual powers and gifts: he wishes to tie 
them down to one career and one only—that of housewives. 

I will deal with these points one by one. First, I charge Mr. 
Harrison with misrepresentation: and here I say again that I know 
enough of Mr. Harrison, as a friend and as a writer, to be quite sur 
he is not guilty of intentional misrepresentation ; he never mis- 
represents except when he does not know, or when his rhetorical 
high horse runs away with him. But with this reservation I maintain 
that he does misrepresent in the article I am criticising, and that 
rather badly. By implication, if not by direct assertion, he seeks to 
identify the movement of anarchy and revolution with the movement 
for developing the social and political independence of women. No 
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misrepresentation can be more unfounded. There are people who 
are in rebellion against all order in society ; who think marriages 
should be dissolvable at will; that parents ought to have no control 
over their children; that no harm would be done if women wore 
men’s clothes, and men women’s; that all laws against theft and 
other offences against property ought to be abolished ; that all dis- 
tinctions of nationality ought to be swept away; that any quack or 
impostor who chooses to put a brass plate on his door calling him- 
self a physician, a lawyer, or what not, should occupy exactly the 
same position as those who have entered the various professions after 
complying with the constituted educational tests of fitness. Every- 
body who reads the newspapers, and keeps his ears and eyes open, 
knows that people of this kind exist: whatever they may call them- 
selves, they are in effect anarchists, against all order and against all 
authority. But they are not the people who have had anything 
whatever to do with the movement for the emancipation of women. 
Many of them are actively hostile to it. I ask Mr. Harrison to 
produce one bit of work done by these people that has helped in any 
way to procure better education for women, to open employments to 
them, or to obtain a recognition of their claim to civil rights and 
just laws. To identify, or, rather, attempt to identify, them with 
the workers for women’s emancipation as Mr. Harrison does, will 
only mislead those who are entirely ignorant of the matter in hand. 
None of the leaders of the women’s rights movement in England have 
ever countenanced for a moment anarchic methods or anarchic aims. 
Many of them, on the contrary, recognising women’s instinctive 
leanings towards morality and order, look upon their more active 
participation in public affairs, and especially their admission to the 
Parliamentary suffrage, as a valuable reinforcement of the party of 
order against the attacks of the anarchists whom Mr. Harrison so 
justly denounces. A lady long resident among members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church told me that she had received a letter from 
one of them in which the phrase “the Pope and all other Protestants ” 
occurred. Mr. Harrison gives an example of a similar depth of 
ignorance, but with less excuse for it, when he identifies the move- 
ment for social anarchy with the movement for the emancipation of 
women. 

But this misrepresentation does not stand alone. We come now 
toasecond. Mr. Harrison speaks of the “ brutal egoism ” of past 
ages in their estimate of women; he himself shows another kind of 
egoism ; it is not at all brutal, it is amusing. He cannot free himself 
from the masculine egoism that, because many of us wish women to 
have greater freedom in the matter of education, employments, and 
civil and political rights, we therefore wish them to be like ’men. 
Those who are still in bondage to this idea have not shaken off the 
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superstition of the innate inferiority of women. To acknowledge 
superiority is to acknowledge a desire, latent or open, to resemble 
the superior being. We recognise the difference between men and 
women, and maintain just as strongly as Mr. Harrison does, that 
this difference is not one of inferiority or superiority, but one that in- 
fluences character, conduct, methods of looking at things, and modes 
of action in innumerable and infinitely complex ways. Make a 
woman queen of the greatest empire in the world, place on her 
shoulders political responsibilities from early girlhood to old age of 
the weightiest kind, she remains a woman “for a’ that.”” Make her 
a doctor, put her through the mental discipline and the physical toil 
of the profession ; charge her, as doctors so often are charged, with 
the health of mind and body of scores of patients, she remains 
womanly to her finger-tips, and a good doctor in proportion as the 
truly womanly qualities in her are strongly developed. Poor women 
are very quick to find this out as patients. Not only from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the New Hospital for women, where all the 
staff are women doctors, but also from the far east of London, do they 
come, because “ the ladies,” as they call them, are ladies, and show 
their poor patients womanly sympathy, gentleness and patience, 
womanly insight and thoughtfulness in little things, and considera- 
tion for their home troubles and necessities. It is not too much to 
say that a woman can never hope to be a good doctor unless she is 
truly and really a womanly woman. And much the same thing may 
be said with regard to fields of activity not yet open to women. 
Take one where Mr. Harrison has ranged himself with our oppo- 
nents—the share of women in political activity. We do not advocate 
the representation of women because there is no difference between 
men and women; but rather because of the difference between them. 
We want women’s special experience as women, their special know- 
ledge of the home and home wants, of child life and the conditions 
conducive to the formation of character to be brought to bear on 
legislation. By giving women greater freedom we believe that the 
truly womanly qualities in them will grow in strength and power, 
and we hold this belief, not merely as a pious opinion, but as a fact 
that is proved by a comparison of the various civilisations of various 
countries. Where women are practically the slaves of men, they 
have the defects of slaves: they “speak with men’s voices,” they 
flatter men’s vices, and thereby often manage by cajolery to achieve 
their own little objects; they neglect the truly womanly qualities, 
the protecting motherly instincts, the mercy, fidelity, purity, and 
love of a truly womanly nature. The emancipation of women has 
probably gone further in England and America at the present time 
than in any other countries. We are not afraid to compare the 
womanliness of the women of these countries, as practically shown 
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in the care of children, in endeavours to save and prevent human 
wreckage, with the womanliness of the women, say of Spain, Egypt 
or Dahomey. Give arose good soil and a sunny aspect; let its 
branches shoot out so that it makes plenty of young wood; do not 
try to bend and twist it into a too rigorous formality of shape, and 
you will get the best out of your tree that it is capable of ; by giving 
it a good chance, do not be afraid that you will turn it into an oak 
or a fuchsia. 

There is no wish whatever on the part of the women’s rights 
party to “annihilate,” as Mr. Harrison says, “the difference of sex.” 
But this silly cry of doing the impossible thing of annihilating the 
difference of sex is set up regularly, step by step, whenever women 
wish to avail themselves of any of the things which men have tried 
and found good. In the time of Mrs. Hannah Moore, it was 
unwomanly to learn Latin; Sidney Smith tried to reassure the 
readers of the Edinburgh eighty years ago that the womanly quali- 
ties in a woman did not really depend on her ignorance of Greek 
and Latin, and that a woman might even learn mathematics without 
“forsaking her infant for a quadratic equation.” Later it was 
unwomanly to write a book, and within my own memory it was 
unwomanly to skate or ride in a hansom cab. More lately still, when 
the Albemarle Club was about to be started, the most gloomy fore- 
bodings as to its effect ‘on the foundations of society” and the 
womanliness of women were indulged in. A highly cultivated lady, 
a member of the Positivist Society, said tome @ propos of the Club : 
“ But do you wish every distinction between men and women to be 
abolished? ” She joined the club soon after its formation, and has 
certainly not neglected her opportunities of frequenting it; but I 
have not heard either from herself or her friends that she has been 
“ unsexed ”’ thereby. 

One more misrepresentation is the charge, implied rather than 
distinctly formulated, that those who favour the emancipation of 
women have a low estimate of the value and importance of women’s 
domestic work. Mr. Harrison speaks of ‘“ debasing the moral cur- 
rency,” and “ desecrating the noblest duties of woman”; and it can 
only be supposed from the context that this means that those who 
favour the emancipation of women take a low view of women’s work 
in the home as mothers of families. Again no assumption can be 
more entirely unfounded. From Mary Wollstonecraft and Miss 
Martineau, the spokeswomen for women’s freedom have always held 
in the highest esteem the value and importance of women’s work in 
the home. The fact that to the mother in nearly all classes is 
consigned the training of children in their most impressionable 
years, in itself is one of the strongest claims that has ever been put 
forward for raising the education and social status of women, The 
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woman who brings up a family well does work of inestimable value 
to the State. She is contributing to the greatness of her country 
in its highest sense if she provides it, not only with so many head of 
human beings, whose worth may be reckoned like that of cattle, but 
with men and women “true in word and deed, brave, sober, tem- 
perate, chaste.” To argue that because this work is so invaluable 
and requires so many fine qualities of heart and brain, therefore all 
women shall be given the Hobson’s choice of marriage or nothing 
else in the way of a satisfactory career, appears to me an error rather 
similar to that which so long maintained religious tests at the uni- 
versities. Reverence was supposed to be shown to religious teaching, 
as embodied in the tenets of the Church of England, by making 
every aspirant for a university degree or a college fellowship declare 
his allegiance to the thirty-nine articles. In some colleges no one 
was admitted to a fellowship who had not previously partaken of the 
Holy Communion. Men of deeply religious mind who were either 
troubled by doubt, or were members of other church bodies, were 
thereby excluded from university life ; but Gallios of all types took 
the tests gaily, and even joined in the sacrament, scoffing in their 
hearts and with a jest on their lips. This is now universally recog- 
nised as a poor way of honouring religion; and it appears to those 
who favour the emancipation of women, but a poor way of honour- 
ing marriage to give girls practically no choice between marriage 
and a life of perpetual childhood. 

Many of the shipwrecks of domestic happiness which most people 
can ¢all to mind, have been caused either by the wife having no real 
vocation for the duties and responsibilities of marriage, or from her 
having married without deep affection for her husband, simply 
because she felt it was a chanée she ought not to miss of what 
is euphemistically called “ settling herself in life.” Such a marriage 
is as much a sale as the grosser institutions of the East can provide. 
It is a desecration of holy things; a wrong to the man, and a wrong 
- to the children who may be born of the marriage. A girl I know 
was saved the other day from one of these wretched marriages that 
do so much to cause the names of the victims to them to reappear 
in the newspapers under the heading of “ Probate and Divorce.” 
She was in a position in society in which it would require abnormal 
force of character for a young woman to take up any professional 
pursuit or absorbing occupation. A man of wealth and position had 
paid her great attention, and every one supposed they were on the 
point of an engagement, when she heard that he was engaged to 
some one else. Her pride was wounded, but not her heart. She 
said to her mother, “I am sorry in a way; I should have accepted 
him if he had asked me, for I don’t think anything better was likely 
to offer ; but I don’t care for him in the least, and I don’t think I 
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’ ever should.” I mention this incident because most people will 
recognise it as a type; a type which George Eliot portrayed in 
literature when she described the marriage of Rosamond and Lyd- 
gate. Of course it is possible that the heroine of my tale was not 
speaking the truth ; but supposing that she was, what she contem- 
plated doing was on a par with what goes on between twelve and 
two every morning in the Haymarket and Piccadilly Circus. It is 
to sell what should never be sold: sensual and materialising, it is 
this and things like it, which really “debase the moral currency,” 
and “desecrate the noblest duties of woman,” not factory or any 
other honest labour, nor any claim on the part of women for a fuller 
recognition of their citizenship. 

I come now to what I conceive to be the unpractical character of 
Mr. Harrison’s paper. In two or three lines he says that he looks 
‘to the future to set women free from the crushing factory labour, 
which is the real slave trade of the Nineteenth Century ” ; in other 
passages he appears to be averse to women engaging in any remu- 
nerative work, professional or industrial, and hasa little sneer (that, 
I take it, of a rich man who has never had to work for a living) at 
the professional woman contemplating her banker’s pass-book with 
satisfaction. In reply to all this we would ask him how he proposes 
to provide for the millions of women who earn their own living 
in various forms of industry ? The new census returns are not yet 
obtainable in full detail ; but the census of 1881 showed that three and 
a-half millions of women in Great Britain and Ireland were earning 
weekly wages. Mr. Harrison proposes to “ set them free from factory 
labour”; but he must know that in innumerable cases this would 
be setting them free to starve. One of the nail and chain-making 
women, when threatened last summer with legislative interference 
with her labour, was asked if her hard work did not hurt her. She 
replied, “My work didn’t hurt me: if I hadn’t done it, what my 
mouth missed would have hurt me.” Mr. Harrison makes no 
attempt to grapple with the practical problem of women’s work, and 
makes no suggestion as to how best to help to make the hours and 
wages of their work more conducive to a satisfactory life for the 
workers as human beings. Here, as elsewhere, in his paper, rhetoric 
and fancy take the place of solid practical good sense. He, no 
doubt, feels that each woman ought to be provided for in superin- 
tending and beautifying the home of some man, presumably as his 
wife and the mother of his children. His lamentations that this is 
impossible, because there are more women than men in this country, 
furnish one of the most curious passages that I have read for a long 
time, even on this most discussed subject of the whole duty of 
women. ‘To him the unmarried woman is a blighted being, and his 
feeling heart bleeds for her, and he “calls aloud” to proclaim his 
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distress and sympathy. ‘“‘ We know,” he says, “ that in a disorganized 
condition of society there are terrible accumulations of exceptional and 
distressing personal hardship. Of course, millions of women have, and 
can have, no husbands!” It would, perhaps, be hypercritical to 
remark that the rhetorical “millions” ought to be changed for 
“nearly a million.” But what is far more striking is, that when 
Mr. Harrison speaks of “ terrible accumulations of exceptional and 
distressing personal hardship,” the first image that rises in his 
sympathizing mind is that of “women who have, and can have, no 
husbands.” He must surely dwell in a kingdom of fancy and 
imagination, or the first sentence would have been followed by a 
second much more closely in touch with the tragedies of common 
life. It is not the women who have no husbands, but the women 
who have bad husbands, who are most deserving of compassion— 
women, whose stories appear week by week in the newspapers, who 
are driven to suicide by the nameless and hideous brutalities to which 
they have been subjected ; women who are driven on the streets 
that their husbands may loaf in idleness on their earnings ; womea 
who live in daily and hourly terror of their lives from their husband's 
personal violence ; and cases worse even than any of these that recall 
and exceed the worst horrors of the story of the Cenci. Mr. Harrism 
must live in a world where he never hears or knows these things, or 
surely he would not be so lachrymose over the supposed woes of 
women “ who have, and can have, no husbands” ; it is true that in 
the next part of the same sentence he extends his compassion to 
women who are not well provided with other relatives, “‘ women who 
have no parents, no brother, no true family.” If I am not misiv- 
formed, the Positivist theory is that every woman should be mait- 
tained in the home, without herself earning money, by the exertion 
of either father, husband, son, brother, or some other male relative. 
People who have never been, since childhood, in absolute pecuniary 
dependence on others, can with difficulty measure the bitternes 
of the position, otherwise they would not need so often to be 


reminded— 
**come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere e il salir per l’altrui scale.” 


But whatever the value of the theory that every woman ought to be 
dependent upon some man for food, clothing, books, amusements, and 
all the other necessaries and amenities of life, it is becoming year by 
year less in correspondence with the facts of our national life. 
Speaking roughly, all working-class women and many middle-class 
women work for wages up to the time of their marriage, and many 
of them work after their marriage. Miss Clara Collett, in her 
chapter on women’s industries in Mr. Charles Booth’s book, Life and 
Labour of the People, says that in London young women working 48 
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tailoresses prefer to work for strangers rather than for their fathers, 
even when their fathers are in the same trade and able to employ them. 
The reason is very simple: in the first case they get wages, in the 
second they do not. It is hardly too much to say that it is not till 
women have had an opportunity of working for wages outside the 
home that the value of their work in the home has received the 
recognition it deserves. Economic independence has paved the way 
for that wider emancipation which Mr. Harrison is opposing. That 
the movement for women’s emancipation has an economic founda- 
tion, based on the changes in methods of production utilising the 
labour of women, affords strong ground for believing in its dura- 
bility ; it also suggests an explanation of the fact that the movement 
is furthest advanced in England and America, the countries where 
this industrial change is more developed than elsewhere ; and lastly, 
why symptoms of this movement towards freedom on the part of 
women are observable in every country in the world which has 
_ shared in the industrial changes of modern times. Mr. Harrison, 
and many others, often attribute the women’s rights movement 
to the fact. that there are more women than men in England, 
and therefore the supply of men is not sufficient to provide every 
woman with a husband; but this simple explanation ceases to be 
applicable when we look at the women’s rights movement in 
America; for there men are in a majority, almost exactly equal to 
the majority of women in England. In New Zealand and the 
Australian colonies generally men largely outnumber the women, 
but there, in many respects, the emancipation of women has gone 
further than elsewhere. 

There are signs in Mr. Harrison’s paper that he has hardly 
kept himself acquainted with the industrial change that has taken 
place in the position of women. He runs into one sentence his 
belief that there is nothing but the trifles of “law and conven- 
tion” to prevent women being members of Parliament, professors 
of Hebrew and anatomy, “ surgeons, nay, tailors, joiners, cabdrivers, or 
soldiers, if they gave their minds toit.” The words I have italicised 
show how little he knows of the actual world of women’s work: a 
few women are surgeons ; that, perhaps, he could not be expected 
to know ; but thousands of women are tailors—the clothes of the 
British army are made by women. To quote Miss Clara Collett 
again, her article on “ Women’s Work in Leeds’! shows that the 
number of women employed in tailoring is rapidly increasing :— 


Census RETURNS OF THE TAILORING AND MACHINING IN LEEDS. 


‘Women. Men. Total. 
1861 131 1,323 1,454 
1881 2,740 2,148 4,888 


(1) Economie Journal, September, 1891. 
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Miss Collett is unable, like the rest of us,'to give the figures for 
1891, but she estimates the number of women and girls now em- 
ployed in this trade in Leeds at 10,000. Thus, while Mr. Harrison 
was exclaiming that there was nothing but law and convention to 
prevent women engaging in the masculine pursuit of making clothes, 
he must have been unaware that law and convention had nothing to 
say in the matter, and that probably more than half the men in 
England are wearing clothes made by women. 

But while Mr. Harrison is unpractical in his ignorance of what is 
actually taking place under his very eyes, he is equally unpractical 
where he most assumes the wisdom of the practical man. How can 
he suppose that the work of working women gets itself done if it 
were true, as he asserts, that every mother was “ for months a simple 
invalid?” The robust way in which the working woman, as a rule, 
goes through the child-bearing period of her life, tempts one to hope 
that some women who enjoy ill health on these occasions would be 
more robust if they were lessidle. A nail and chain-making woman, 
who joined the deputation to Mr. Matthews in June, was asked by 
him to describe the nature of her work. She answered in a way 
that was more to the point than might at first sight appear: “I ha’. 
had fourteen children, sir, and I never was better in my life.’’ Her 
well-developed frame, bright complexion, and hearty voice, cor- 
roborated her words; jand yet here is Mr. Harrison saying that 
women are physically untitted by the law of nature for hard work, 
and that if they undertake it either the work will be done by 
“an unsexed minority of women, or it means a diminution and 
speedy end to the human race.” The array of facts is all against 
Mr. Harrison. The present century is the time, speaking roughly, 
in which women have entered the field of industry otherwise 
than in domestic work. It took between four hundred and five 
hundred years for the population to double itself between 1448 
(before the black death) and 1800; but in the ninety years since 
1801, it has been multiplied by four-and-a-half, that is, from less than 
nine millions to nearly forty millions. Of all arguments against 
women’s emancipation, that based on the “end of the human race” 
theory has, in the presence of the census tables, the least power to 
alarm us. Mr. Harrison does not confine what he has to say in this 
so-called. biological objection to women’s work to women as mothers. 
He says that “all women,” with very few exceptions, are “ subject 
to functional interruption absolutely incompatible with the highest 
forms of continuous pressure.” This assertion I venture most empha- 
tically to deny. The actual period of child-birth apart, the ordi- 
narily healthy woman is as fit for work every day of her life as the 
ordinarily healthy man. Fresh air, exercise, suitable clothing, and 
nourishing food, added to the habitual temperance of women in 
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eating and drinking, have brought about a marvellously good result 
in improving their average health. Mr. Harrison indulges his 
readers with the well-worn old joke about an army composed of 
women, a certain percentage of whom will always be unable to take 
the field from being in childbed. It might be retorted that a per- 
centage of the actual army is invalided from a less reputable cause ; 
but it is undesirable to vie with Mr. Harrison in irrelevant observa- 
tions. No one wishes women to serve in the army, or to be dock- 
labourers or butchers, because they are physically unfit for the work 
involved ; but they are not physically or mentally unfit to vote, or 
to engage in a large number of industrial, scientific, and professional 
pursuits, and these privileges and occupations therefore we wish to 
see opened to them. 

' | Mr. Harrison appears to me to be misled by a desire too much to 
map out the whole of human life with tape measure and ruler, and 
to carry the idea of division of labour into fields where it has no true 
application. To woman he assigns the affections; to man, activity. 
He is tempted sometimes into speaking as if he believed men were 
incapable of affection, and as if it were only abnormal men who 
have the strong clinging affection for their children that most 
women have. This is not true of human nature as I have observed 
it. At least, I have never considered those men abnormal or 
“unsexed’’ in whom family affection was strongly developed. The 
side where women are strongest, says Mr. Harrison, is affection. 
The side where men are strongest is activity. Intelligence, he is 
good enough to add, is common ‘to both, as if activity and affection 
were not also common to both. A man incapable of affection, a 
woman incapable of practical activity, would be monstrosities, fit only 
for the gaol or the asylum. How beside the mark all this mapping 
out of qualities according to fixed rules appears to those who approach 
the subject from the practical side, and find themselves in contact 
with the infinite complexities of the actual characters of men and 
women or boys and girls in the nursery ! 

Let us try by another practical test the value of Mr. Harrison’s. 
efforts to contribute to the solution of difficulties and problems as. 
they arise in real life. Take the case of a family consisting of half- 
a-dozen daughters. There is sufficient work perhaps at home for 
one of them; if they have neither beauty nor wealth they are very 
likely not to marry. What are they todo? Mr. Harrison’s reply 
is that their “ function is to educate, not children only, but men” ; 
and also to “keep the family true, refined, affectionate, and faith- 
ful.” This is all very well; but my six healthy young women 
would retort, “What men? Whose family? Papa wouldn’t like 
it at all if we tried to educate him, and we think our family is fairly 
fefined and affectionate, and would not be less so if there were 
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rather fewer of us in it.” Again, take another practical case. A 
girl comes and says, some years ago her father lost his health, then 
his business went to pieces; her brother tried to carry it on, and he, 
too, failed, and has now gone to try his fortunes in Australia. What 
would I'advise her to do? She is not well educated enough to teach ; 
her friends are kind, but not rich, and she has been staying with 
them a long time, and then follows a free rendering into English of 
“come sa di sale,” &. The answer is hard enough any way; but - 
as the emancipation of women goes on, and more occupations and 
pursuits are open, it becomes easier. If Mr. Harrison had his way 
it would be impossible to give any answer at all, except to tell the 
girl that she was one of the “ unsexed minority,” or was a speci- 
men of “exceptional and distressing personal hardship.” For I 
imagine that no one, in reply to such an applicant, would have the 
impertinence to tell her that her “function was to educate men” 
and to keep the family refined and affectionate, that this task must 
absorb “her whole energies, her entire life,” and that it would be 
degrading, therefore, for her to mix this “sacred duty with the 
coarse occupations ” of earning a living. 

My last charge against Mr. Harrison is, that while in words he 
repudiates the subordination of women to men, and the notion that 
the woman is of value only in so far as she ministers to the comfort 
and enjoyment of the man, he cannot really divest himself of it. It 
comes round to this: the emancipation of women, the giving to 
women a full choice of a large number of useful and honourable 
occupations other than marriage would, in Mr. Harrison’s view, be 
“‘ worse than a return to slavery and polytheism. If only a small 
minority of women,” he says, “availed themselves of their freedom, 
the beauty of womanliness would be darkened in every home.” To 
translate this from the general to the particular, it might run thus: 
“Tf only a small minority of women smoked and rode astride, the 
sentiment of many men and women as to what was fitting would be 
wounded.” This is absolutely undeniable, but it is surely over- 
doing it to say it would be worse than a return to polytheism and 
slavery. J. K.S., author of Lapsus Calami, has put his thoughts on 
this subject in a verse which I think embodies a good deal of the 
true inwardness of Mr. Harrison’s reasoning :— 


To ONE THAT SMOKEs. 


‘Spare us the hint of slightest desecration, 
Spotless preserve us an untainted shrine ; 
Not for thy sake, oh goddess of creation, 
Not for thy sake, oh woman, but for mine.” 


A great deal of Mr. Harrison’s wish to confine women practically to 
domesticities, to prevent them from having the opportunities of 
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earning a living, to force them into marriage whether they have a 
real vocation for it or not, is explained when we remember that it is 
“not for thy sake, oh woman, but for mine.’ The theory that the 
woman is not so much the friend and comrade of the man as a 
goddess to be set in a shrine and worshipped, receives a shock when 
brought in contact with. the realities of life. Hence, also, Mr. Har- 
rison’s weeping and wailing over this “ materialistic age,” where 
men “ despise what is pure, lofty, and tender, and exalt what is coarse, 
vulgar, and vainglorious,” “an age of nihilism,” of “ disorganiza- 
tion,” of “scepticism, mammon worship, and false glory.” This 
railing against the evolution of society which is taking place before 
us, is probably to be accounted for by the fact that it does not closely 
correspond to Positivist ideals, and in fact seems going further and 
further from them.« Therefore, in Mr. Harrison’s view, the times 
are out of joint, and he really believes that it rests with the Posi- 
tivist Society to set them right. He says, “ We,” i.e. the Positivists, 
“are defending the principle of the womanliness of women.” 
There has been nothing showing such a want of the sense of pro- 
portion since the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester rose in con- 
vocation “to defend the honour of their Lord’s Godhead.” The 
womanliness of women is one of those great facts of nature which do 
not require the exertions of the Positivist Society to buttress it: 
but this is what Mr. Harrison cannot bring himself to believe. The 
» saying, “The sun will rise to-morrow—subject to the constitution 
of the United States,” finds a parallel in several passages of this 
remarkable paper. To give another example: “ Is it,’ Mr. Harrison 
exclaims, “‘to be left to the religion of humanity to defend the 
primeval institution of society?” To this absurd question there can 
be but one answer—when the supply of negatives provided by the 
English language appears inadequate to their demands, schoolboys 
substitute the word “scarcely ;” we are tempted to employ the 
same word on this occasion. Whatever may be the special perils 
and difficulties of the present time, our case is not as desperate 
as that. Positivism claims to be a religion of faith in human 
nature; but its professors exhibit a pitiable want of faith, a practical 
infidelity, when they talk as if the womanliness of women existed 
only in virtue of their exertions, and appear to think that if thirty 
or forty people meeting in Fetter Lane relaxed their endeavours 
“the primeval institutions of society ” would collapse. 


Miutuicent Garretr Fawcett. 
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Ir was inevitable that sooner or later someone should make a sys- 
tematic effort, in the interests (say) of literature and art, to exploit 
India and the Anglo-Indian life. England has awakened at last to 
the astonishing fact of her world-wide Empire, and has now an 
ever-growing curiosity concerning her great possessions outre mer. 
The writer who can “explain,” in a vivid and plausible manner, the 
social conditions of India, Australia, Canada, and South Africa— 
who can show, even approximately, how people there live, move, and 
have their being, is assured of at least a remarkable vogue. Several 
vogues of this sort have already been won on more or less inadequate 
grounds: have been won, and lost, and the cry is still, They come! 
From among them all, so far, one writer alone, led on: to fortune on 
this flood-tide in the affairs of men, has consciously and deliberately 
aimed high; taken his work seriously, and attempted to add some- 
thing to the vast store of our English literature. The spectacle of 
a writer of fiction who is also a man of letters, and not merely a 
helpless caterer for the circulating libraries and the railway book- 
stalls, is unfortunately as rare among us as it is frequent among our 
French friends. Literature and Art are organized in France, and 
have prestige and power. In England they are impotent and utterly 
at the mercy of Philistine and imperfectly-educated newspaper men, 
who, professed caterers for the ignorant and stupid cravings of the 
average English person, male and female (and especially female), 
foist upon us painters, poets, novelists, and musicians of the most 
hopeless mediocrity. In France this sort of thing is impossible. 
Such efforts would only provoke a smile. People would say to you 
when you were taking seriously a poet (for instance) like Mr. Lewis 
Morris, or Sir Edwin Arnold, or a novelist like Mr. Besant or Mr. 
Haggard, “ Why, you must be joking! These gentlemen are not 
writers—are not artists at all. Surely you know that what they 
concern themselves with is the nourishment of the babes and sucklings 
who have to be provided with pap somehow ; but serious workers, 
contributors to critical and creative thought—allez!” It seems 
something to be at last able to go to our French friends, and say, 
“ Well, here at any rate we have a young Englishman who has won 
a remarkable vogue, and for all that is a serious worker, is a con- 
tributor to critical and creative thought, is an artist, is a writer””—to 
be able to go and say this, and to advance reasons for our belief in it 
of sufficient cogency to extort, perhaps, from our friends a genuine 
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assent. If for this alone, we ought to be grateful to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, our Anglo-Indian story-teller. 


I. 


From the very beginning, Mr. Kipling struck a strong and solemn 
personal note. To his first booklet, Soldiers Three, a collection of 
seven “stories of barrack-room life,” and designed to “illustrate ” 
one of “the four main features of Anglo-Indian life,” viz., the 
military, he attached the following sombre, proud, and yet pitiful 
envot :— 

‘** And they were stronger hands than mine 
That digged the ruby from the earth— 
More cunning brains that made it worth 
The large desire of a king; 


And bolder hearts that thro’ the brine 
Went down the Perfect Pearl to bring. 


‘*Lo, I have wrought in common clay 
Rude figures of a rough-hewn race ; 
For Pearls strew not the market-place 
In this my town of banishment 
Where with the shifting dust I play, 
And eat the bread of Discontent. 


‘* Yet is there life in that I make, — 
O Thou who knowest, turn and see, 
As Thou hast power over me, 
So have I power over these, 
Because I wrought them for Thy sake, 
And breathed in them mine agonies. 


‘*Small mirth was in the making. Now 
T lift the cloth that cloakes the clay 
And, wearied, at thy feet I lay 
My wares, ere I go forth to sell. 
The long bazar will praise—but Thou— 
Heart of my heart, have I done well?” 


Certainly three of these tales constituted something very like a 
revelation not only of one of “the four main features of Anglo- 
Indian life,” but also of a new writer of considerable force and 
originality. Nothing like either The Big Drunk Draf, or With the 
Main Guard, had been presented to the reading public before, and 
the praise of the long Jazar was justifiable enough. But as a gallery 
of characters, as manifest fictional creations, the success of the book 
is not great. Indeed, one of the weakest sides of all Mr. Kipling’s 
work is just the want of this very gift, on the assured possession of 
which he seems to pique himself. His characterization is never 
excellent; often it is mediocre; sometimes it is abominable. He 
cannot escape from his own subjectivity. Never was work more 
acutely personal than his. Never did a writer consciously or 
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unconsciously insist with such passionate persistence on the special 
form of milieu which has given him what he feels to be (so far at 
least) the dominant factor in his view of things. And this is why, 
in nine cases out of ten, his dramatis persone melt away so rapidly in 
the memory, leaving us with nothing but the impression of an 
admirably piquant and clever delineation. He has probably spent 
more time and trouble over his “Soldiers Three,” Mulvaney, Ortheris, 
and Learoyd, than over any other of the characters of. his tales; 
yet Mulvaney alone is recognisable as anything approaching an 
organic creation. Mr. Kipling sacrifices everything to his mordant 
individuality. Mulvaney, the drunken, pugnacious, loquacious, kindly 
Irish ruffian of the old school, will tell you how, “ Brazenose 
walked into the gang wid his sword, like Diarmid av the Gowlden 
Collar,” and will not mention the name of the Queen in ordinary 
conversation without devoutly invoking upon her the blessing of the 
Creator! Ortheris, the little vulgar rascal of a cockney, urges his 
comrade on to an adventure with the quotation :— 
‘Go forth, return in glory, 
To Clusium’s royal ’ome: 


And round these bloomin’ temples ’ang 
The bloomin’ shields o’ Rome.” 


And, when he is rebuked for loquacity under trial, inquires : “ D’you 
stop your parrit screamin’ of a ’ot day when the cage is a-cookin’ ’is 
pore little pink toes orf?’’ Similarly a regimental carpenter likens 
the splitting open of a boat to “a cock-eyed Chinese lotus,” or a 
London street-girl entreats: ‘‘ But cou—couldn’t you take and live 
with me till Miss Right comes along? I’m only Miss Wrong, I 
know, but I'd,” &c., &e. I respecfully submit that the speaker here 
is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, not Mulvaney, nor Ortheris, nor another. 
Instances of this sort of utterly inartistic insertion of little bits of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling into Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ rude figures of a 
rough-hewn race,” are very plentiful, and are certainly not edifying 
samples of the way he shows his god-like “power over these.” 
But how, when taken from the larger point of view, this defect 
limits the value of his criticism of the main features of Anglo- 
Indian life, which he designs to “illustrate!’’ To-day we are all 
full of eagerness and curiosity to know of what sort our short-service 
soldiersare. Mr. Kipling dedicates his booklet to “that very strong 
man, T. Atkins,” who is surely the very person in question. But 
what does he tell us about him? Little or nothing. It is the old 
long-service man who is his game. Into the mouth of Mulvaney, 
who gives us most of the military criticism, is put the ancient and 
stock abuse of the short-service system, backed up with the stock and 
ancient chauvinism about the glory and gain of the good old gentle- 
man officer, all of the olden time, the individual with the courage of 
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"s mastiff and the brains of a rabbit. The poor old Irishman in his 


tion is even made to consolingly kick himself with the 
reflection that, if he could have kept out of one big drink a month, 
he would have been an honorary lieutenant by this time, “a nuisinceé 
to my betthers, a laughin’ shtock to my equils, an’ a curse to me- 
self.” Arid thus we settle the modern military question, inciden- 
tally throwing in a few jeers at Lord Wolseley as a drawing-room 
man, who doesn’t know his business. With what heart-felt rapture, 
on the other hand, do we approach the sacred exhibitions of the Old 
Style! Take the first toast at the mess, which is the same as Mul- 
yaney’s loyal conversational prayer. ‘That Sacrament of the Mess,”’ 
says Mr. Kipling solemnly and deliberately in his own person, “ never 
grows old and never ceases to bring a lump into the throat of the 
listener, be he by sea or by land. Dirkovitch” [a mere unregenerate 
Cossack] ‘rose with his ‘ brothers glorious,’ but he did not under- 
stand. No one but an officer” [the italics are mine | “can tell 
what that means; and the bulk,” &c., &. And this in the 
year of grace 1891! Now what I want to know is this. Does 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his most calm and disillusionized hours, in 
the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the roof, seriously 


believe in this sort of thing? If so, then he is indeed in a condition 


past even that in which the Lord might be asked to have mercy 
on his soul. For “with stupidity the gods themselves contend in 
vain.” There are other excesses to which the sightless tradition of 
the old, hide-bound, Jingoistic, Anglo-Indian officialism leads Mr. 
Kipling, but they are excusable and even defensible. It is only abject 
silliness which can be neither defended nor excused. None the less, 
he carries some of these excesses to considerable length. Dickie, the 
most gentle and lovable of his male characters, blind, and going to 
his death, “stretches himself on the floor” [of a carriage in an 
armed train at Suakim] “ wild with delight at the sounds and the 
smells ” of the machine-gun, pouring out lead through its five noses 
upon hapless Arabs, fighting for their freedom in their native land. 

“God is very good—TI never -thought I’d hear this again. 
Give ’em hell, men! oh, give ’em hell!’ he cried.” 

The exceeding goodness of God in relation to Englishmen and 
“ niggers ” seems always to consist in the opportunity and ability of 
the former to give the latter “hell.” Never once in his tales does 
Mr. Kipling appear to be aware that these same miserable aliens may 
have a point of view of their own—they also. There is always the 
tacit assumption of the fact that they are made merely tobe fought with, 
conquered, and ruled, which is simply the sentiment of the Exeter 
Hall of the Jingoes, who should surely look with greater favour than 
they do on their Christian brethren. For are‘they not both after 
the same thing? The missionary going even one better in his 
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desire for the servitude not only of the body but of the spirit, which 
of course is his special way of “giving ’em hell.” Iam not quarrel- 
ling with this genial and enlightened manner of treating the 
“inferior races.” Iam only saying that in the case of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling it makes one feel how much less interesting and valuable 
his criticism on the Indian people is than it might be. Ah, if only 
kindly nature had given him as much brain-power as she has given 
him pictorial talent, what a rendering of the Anglo-Indian life we 
might have had! It would have been final. There would have 
been no need for anyone even to try to do this contemporary phase 
of it over again. 

Pieces of his description of fighting have been spoken of as 
unparalleled. Wonderful as was his first effort in this direction, the 
“jam” in “the gut betune two hills, as black as a bucket an’ as 
thin as a gurl’s waist,” where the Pathans waited “like rats in a 
pit,” for the onslaught of the two regiments, one of which (the 
Black Tyrone) “had seen their dead ”—wonderfully as this was pre- 
sented in the Mulvaneyan brogue, when Mr. Kipling trusted to him- 
self alone he did better and achieved a masterpiece. The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft is one of those performances which are apt to 
reduce criticism to the mere tribute of a respectful admiration. It 
is absolutely and thoroughly well done. It “explains” everybody 
and everything. We follow the raw-recruited regiment step by 
step in the process of its demoralization. We feel the approach of 
the inevitable catastrophe. Equally clear is the demonstration of 
the personal incident of the two little drummer-boys, who are to be 
on this occasion the chance gods from the machine. It all passes 
before us like a piece of illuminated life. And with what dramatic 
power is itall gathered together and swept forward to the culminating 
scene, where the two lads step out from the rocks with drum and 
fife, “and the old tune of the old Line shrills and rattles.” Then 
from the purely descriptive writing which follows, take a specimen 
like this: “The English were not running. They were hacking 
and hewing and stabbing. . .. The Fore and Aft held their fire till 
one bullet could drive through five or six men, and the front of the 
Afghan force gave on the volley. They then selected their men, 
and slew them with deep gasps and short hacking coughs, and 
groanings of leather belts against strained bodies.” Scarcely less 
fine is the charge of the Lancers, which “detached the enemy from ~ 
his base as a sponge is torn from a rock, and left him ringed about 
with fire in that pitiless plain. And as a sponge is chased round 
the bath-tub by the hand of the bather, so were the Afghans chased.” 
Whenever Mr. Kipling touches on a battle-scene, especially a mé/ée, he 
writes with this absolute mastery of it all. It is real pictorial magic. 
The charge of Arabs on the square on the Nile bank (Zhe Light that 
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iled, chap. ii.) is too long for full quotation here, and too perfect 
be mutilated; but the following may be taken as a sample of the 
way in which he can render a personal incident in such surround- 
ings. It is from a tale in his last book, Life’s Handicap, The 
"Mutiny of the Mavericks, which is for the most part a worthless piece 
"of special pleading, but which ends with this admirable portrayal of 
“the madness of a coward: “Dan and Horse Egan kept themselves 
in the neighbourhood of Mulcahy. Twice the man would have bolted 
back in the confusion. ‘'I'wice he was heaved, kicked, and shouldered 
back again into the unpaintable inferno of a hotly contested charge. 
At the end, the panic excess of his fear drove him into madness 
‘beyond all human courage. His eyes staring ut nothing, his mouth 
open and frothing, aa breathing as one in a cold bath, he went 
forward demented, while Dan toiled after him. The charge checked 
‘ata high mud wall. It was Mulcahy who scrambled up tooth and 
nail and hurled down among the bayonets the amazed Afghan who 
barred his way. It was Mulcahy, keeping to the straight line of 
‘the rabid dog, who led a collection of ardent souls at a newly 
mnmasked battery and flung himself on the muzzle of a gun, as his 
‘ompanions danced among the gunners. It was Mulcahy who ran 
twildly on from that battery into the open plain, where the enemy 
‘were retiring in sullen groups. His hands were empty, he had lost 
‘helmet and belt, and he was bleeding from a wound in the neck. . 
Dan and Horse Egan, panting and distressed, had thrown themeslves 
‘down upon the ground by the captured guns, when they noticed 
‘Mulcahy’ 8 charge. . . The last of a hurrying crowd of Afghans 
‘turned at the noise of shod feet behind him, and shifted his knife 
‘Teady to hand. This, he saw, was no time to take prisoners. Mul- 
goby tore on, sobbing ; the straight-held blade went home through 
e defenceless breast, and the body pitched forward almost before a 
‘thot from Dan’s rifle brought down the slayer. The two Irishmen 
vent out to bring in their dead.” 
; “ Description,” said Byron, in his riper time, when he had begun 
to understand himself a little, “description is my forte.” 
It is also Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s. 


II. 


The second of the four main features of the Anglo-Indian life is 
the domestic, and Mr. Kipling chooses The Story of the Gadsbys as his 
‘typical illustration of it. The difference, however, between the 
/* domestic ” feature and the last of the four, which he denominates the 
' social ” feature, is slight, and the latter term is quite comprehensive 
"enough for the two. Here, indeed, he is on his special ground. Here 
H his critical limitations do not come into play ; his pet prejudices and 
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theories are unaffected, and he sets himself to render Anglo-Indian 
“society” as seen and felt from within as well as from without, 
with an unimpeachable disinterestedness. The Story of the Gadsby: 
showed, in at least one scene of that dramatised “tale without 
plot” (The Tents of Kedar), a really remarkable gift of dialogue, 
It was true drawing-room comedy of a high order, and indeed 
throughout the whole of the piece the talking and gesturing of the 
puppets were undeniably actual. In the Soldiers Three there was a 
piece of first-rate dialogue (Zhe Solid Muldoon, pp. 45, 46, the talk 
between Mulvaney and Annie Bragin), but it is obviously one thing to 
write two pages of conversation and quite another to write eighty. The 
characters chosen for analysis, however, are on arather low plane and 
prove tedious when treated at such length. Seven pages of the silly 
delirium of a silly girl are rather too large an instalment of pre- 
determined pathos on one note, coming on the top of two even 
larger and more monotonous instalments of honeymooning and con- 
jugal “‘tiffing.” An obviously much-experienced I.C.S. man has 
a felicitous phrase for the Anglo-Indian “society” ladies, married 
or single. He calls them “fire-balloons,”’ and every type of 
“ fire-balloon,” from the empty-headed little girl aforesaid (whose 
maiden experience so soon corroborates the touching aphorism of 
her maiden friend that ‘‘ being kissed by a man who didn’t wax his 
moustache was like eating an egg without salt’’) through the savage 
man-exploiting Mrs. Reiver up to Mrs. Hawksbee, “the most 
wonderful woman in India,”—every one of them he treats with a 
loving, patient, and elaborate detail. Some of them are not worth 
it, “the most wonderful woman in India” among them (he dedicates 
Plain Tales from the Hills, with a mild fatuity, “to the wittiest 
woman in India,” who must run that terrible Mrs. Hawksbee close) ; 
but others are drawn with the hand of a master, and are among his 
most living creations. The same is to be said of most of the men. 
Here, then, we have at last the Anglo-Indian “ society” life of 
to-day, and we see it from every side. Duty and red-tape tempered 
by picnics and adultery— it is a singular spectacle. But we are to 
ascribe much, very much, to the climate. Simla holds “the only 
existence in this desolate land worth the living.” For the rest, it 
is six months purgatory and six months hell. “One of the many 
curses of our life in India is the want of atmosphere in the painter’s 
sense. There are no half-tints worth noticing. Men stand ‘out all 
crude and raw, with nothing to tone them down, and nothing to 
scale them against.” For instance, we speak of “all the pleasures 
of a quiet English wooing, quite different from the brazen businesses 
of the East, when half the community stand back and bet on the 
result, and the other half wonder what Mrs. So-and-so will say to 
it.’ Thus Minnie Threegan competes successfully with her “ poor, 
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mamma ” (who is not precisely a widow) for Mr. Gadsby, who, 
his turn, throws over Mrs. Herriott (also apparently not a widow 
- to any alarming extent) in order to enter into the matrimonial 
“garden of Eden.” Out of the six tales specially designed to 
“illustrate” the “social” life of the Anglo-Indians, five are based, 
" gome more, some less, on adultery. In the way of short stories Mr. 
Kipling has done nothing better than the three central ones— At the 
Pit’s Mouth, A Wayside Comedy, and The Hill of Illusion ; the last 
containing the most admirably sustained piece of dialogue he has 
yet written. The other side to the picture of the reckless, light- 
hearted revelry of the Hills is to be found in the doggedly heroic 
work of, at any rate, the male portion of these people down in the 
Plains. Picnics, rides and drives, with garden-parties and pro- 
menades, are suddenly forgotten in a scene like this :—‘ The atmo- 
sphere within was only 104°, as the thermometer bore witness, and 
heavy with the foul smell of badly-trimmed kerosene lamps; and 
this stench, combined with that of native tobacco, baked brick and 
‘dried earth, sends the heart of many a strong man down to his boots, 
‘for it is the smell of the Great Indian Empire when she turns her- 
‘welf for six months into a house of torment.” The temper induced 
‘by this sort of thing, when mixed up well with fever and finally 
"flavoured with cholera ad libitum, is scarcely likely to be lamb-like. 
“It's an insult to the intelligence of the Deity,” observes one of the 
_ sufferers, “to pretend we’re anything but tortured rebels.” Who 
‘shall be surprised, then, that when the tortured rebels go away for a 
a Polidey to “the only existence. in this desolate land worth the 
i “living,” they are devotees of the gospel of eating, drinking, and 
being merry, for only too obvious reasons? At the bad times this 
"same gospel leads to astonishing effects in the way of kindliness 
‘and self-sacrifice. A savage Stoicism holds all things cheap, even 
‘death. “Bah! how these Christians funk death!” It is the grim 
and contemptuous jeer of the eternal heathen, whose heart says to 
p him with a fraternal candour, “ Dust thou art, and to dust thou 
. ‘shalt return, and what on earth does it matter?” Yet what adepth 
: ‘of passion and emotion lies in these Stoics, and how paltry and 
‘ factitious all other men seem beside them—children babbling of the 
“moon or cowards sucking at their spiritual opium pipes to drug 
their “funk” into “faith.” Mr. Kipling loves his heathens with 
a his heart, and even the silliest of his “ fire-balloons” seeks not 
/succour “from on high” in the troubles and agonies of “ life’s 
: handicap.” As for his men, they have all more or less of the 
/ nature of the eternal barbarian, the atavistic impulse of ruthless 
" action which lies so deeply and so ineradicably in almost all of us, 
under the thin veneer of our civilised refinement and “ good 
manners.” Speaking of his Dickie, he calls it the “go-fever, which 
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is more real than many doctor’s diseases, waking and raging, urging 
him, who loved Maisie beyond anything in the world, to go away 
and taste the old, hot, unregenerate life again—to scuffle, swear, 
gamble, and live light lives with his fellows; to take ship and know 
the sea once more, and by her beget pictures; to talk to Binat 
among the sands of Port Said, while Yellow Tina mixed the drinks,” 
and soon, Very little respect or care has he, therefore, for those who 
shout to us perpetually, ‘‘Great is the Respectability of the English 
people!” “Oh, you rabbit hutches!” cries out Dickie, in the black 
hour of his poverty in London, “(do you know what you've got 
todo lateron? You have to supply me with men-servants and maid- 
servants”’—here he smacked his lips—‘‘and the peculiar treasure 
of kings. Meantime I’ll get clothes and boots, and presently I will 
return and trample on you.” Strange, passing strange, that in the 
throat of men who talk like this a lump should rise, “ be they by 
sea or by land,”’ at the mystic formula which sums up the cult of the 
Sovereign who doesn’t rule. Yet such, it appears, are we English, 
a “peculiar people” in all conscience. Nor is even the saving 
grace of humour denied to our Anglo-Indian story-teller, to temper 
the foolisher aspects of that bilious and fiery jingoism of the 
devastated and terrible clime. The preface to Life’s Handicap is a 
delicious proof of this, and paragraphs, sentences, and phrases, that 
have the true piquant flavour, are rarely to seek. Yet his touch is 
not by any means always certain. His false characterization has its 
parallel in false criticism, sometimes merely the smart superficialities 
of the imperfectly-educated journalist (to whom culture stands for 
nothing more than “culchaw”), at other times quite shocking 
tributes of respect and admiration to tenth-rate personages. Mr. 
Kipling knows little beyond modern English prose. The secret of 
the art and literature of the great Continental peoples is hid from 
him. He is too young, and he has lived too hard, not to be con- 
siderably in the dark about himself. The pose he prefers to take is 
that of the utmost smartness and cocksureness available. How else 
is one to explain the insertion of work absolutely vile and detestable 
in his latest book? The sacra fames auri might explain such com- 
position; but it is another thing in the full flood-tide of your 
vogue, with name, and fame, and fortune all at your hand, tu write 
in this way of your work :— 


‘** The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the clay. 


‘* One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth— 

It is enough that thro’ Thy grace 
I saw nought common on Thy earth. 
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‘Take not that vision from my ken ; 
Oh, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need !””»— 


jem 
“NAS 


to write like this, and then to present to us such unspeakably 
mediocre and wretched stuff as The Lang Men o’ Larut or Namgay 
Doola! ‘Under any circumstances, remember,” says the sagacious 
Dickie, in the character of the pictorial journalist in the heyday of 
his London vogue, “ four-fifths of everybody’s work must be bad. 

- But the remnant is worth the trouble for its own sake.” Very true: 
but is this any reason that a man who can give us such a splendid 
sample of story-telling as The Courting of Dinah Shad, or touch the 
yery spring of the /acrime rerum in the piteous narrative of The 
Man who was, should proceed to inflict on us work which even the 
most sympathetic criticism can only designate as beneath contempt ? 
Mr. Kipling asks too much of his most devoted admirers when he 
leaves them to try and justify the existence of Namgay Doola and 
The Lang Men o’ Larut, and even The Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
ganey. Balzac could not afford to sign his name to such rubbish. 
For Mr. Rudyard Kipling to do so, is to send snakes to strangle his 
reputation in its cradle. 


III. 


“In India,” he says, speaking in his proper person, “ you really 
see humanity—raw, brown, naked humanity—with nothing between 
it and the blazing sky, and only the used-up, over-handled earth 
under foot.” One of the results of the overwhelming nature of this 
fact is that, at any rate in any close consideration of the “ native 
feature,” you are soon driven to takerefuge in “simpler theories” than 
‘those current among the benighted English home officials. Herein, 
‘of course, is the great difference between these and the Anglo- 
Tndian officials, The latter have ever treated the “native feature ” 
drom the “ simpler theory ” point of view. Hence the stupendous 
success of our Indian administration as an administration from the 
days of Clive to those of Lord Lytton and onwards. Our sympathetic 
‘comprehension of the races we have ruled, our intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of their religious and social feelings; all this is 
due to the “simpler theories” of our Anglo-Indian officials, civil 
and military. The events of the year 1857 were the crowning proof 

‘of this. In that year we simplified even these simpler theories into 
the one simplest theory of all. “We gave ’em hell” to an extent 
‘that they have never forgotten, and Mr. Kipling smiles cunningly 
“over the still active native prejudice against being blown away from 
‘the mouths of cannons. The foolish person in search of a little 
disinterested information about things may find the so-called Indian 
; z%2 
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Mutiny an unexplained historical phenomenon and eagerly hope for 
some enlightenment on the subject from a writer who is “ illustrat- 
ing” the “native feature.” He will get little or none from Mr. 
Kipling. Firstly, he will find the scantiest mention or even allusion 
to the social movements of the natives. They are viewed merely as 
a huge mass of raw, brown, naked humanity to be manipulated by 
the civil and military officials for the arcane purposes of the Great 
Indian Empire, or by the inspired amateur detective (Strickland is 
Mr. Kipling’s name for him) as material for his dexterous energy 
and sagacity, or by the male portion of the Anglo-Indians asa 
happy hunting-ground for more or less animating, if monotonous, 
sexual experiences “ without benefit of clergy.” We see the officials 
perpetually hustling the child-like natives about all over the 
country. We see Strickland or somebody else, not quite so clever 
perhaps, but still far too clever for child-like natives, perpetually 
exposing their villanies. We see rows of Anglo-Indian bachelors of 
all sorts (some the most commonplace sorts) inspiring dark-eyed 
little native girls with dog-like adorations. 

There is in these narratives all the ability of the thoroughly good 
story-teller we know, here and there bits of excellent dialogue (the 
final scene in The Sending of Dana Da, for example), the same 
exquisite little descriptive cameos, the same rapid and piquant dog- 
matism-—one has nothing less to praise here than in the tales of the 
“ military ”’ feature, but unhappily also nothing more. Now and 
then vivid touches seem to bring us into contact with the peculiar 
and essential nature of the more active members of the alien races, 
and we realise for a moment something of the qualities in them 
which have made history; but how rare and partial such glimpses are! 
Thus Mr. Kipling shows us the Afghan Amir in his Court, and “ the 
long tail of feudal chiefs, men of blood, fed and cowed with blood.” 
But such things are not his game. It is the little personal experi- 
ences and the “begetting of pictures” from the same that he is keen 
for. This is what interests and absorbs him. “If I were Job ten 
times over,” says one of his characters in the most unnatural manner 
for the character, and in the most natural manner for Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, “I should be so interested in what was going to happen 
next that I'd stay in and watch.” And he makes his Mrs. Hawksbee 
repeat the sentiment. “‘ Colour, light, and motion,” he says elsewhere 
with his own voice, “without which no man has much pleasure in 
living.” He loves the demonstrative instinct of the Oriental. 
“You cannot explain things to the Oriental. You must show.” 
He has in him, too, the Oriental love of story-telling for its own 
sake ; and even their superstition strikes a responsive chord in him. 
“T have lived long enough in this India,” he says, “to know that 
it is best to know nothing”; and on the force of this he mars a little 



























_ of second-rate second-sight prediction, which is fulfilled to the letter. 
' I cannot tell whether it is simply due to the benumbing chill of 
incredulity, but his deliberately supernatural tales, from The Phantom 
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masterpiece like The Courting of Dinah Shad with a large allowance 


Rickshaw downwards, impress me as distinct failures, On the other 
hand, when he deals in natural horror (take At the Pit’s Mouth asa 


sample, or The Other Man) I often find him a master. 


But do not let me seem to strike with too great insistence the 
note of depreciation and disappointment. That would be to be 
unjust as well as ungracious. The best Mr. Kipling has to give, he 
gives, and the best of that best is veritably good, and what more should 
we ask of him? Nowhere in his more elaborate efforts to delineate 
child-life (and some of them are something rather like successes) 
does he give us so perfect a piece of work as the little child-idyl 
called The Story of Muhammad Din: nowhere does this gift of 


natural horror find more artistically harrowing expression than in 


The Gate of the Hundred Sorrows, or in Bubbling Well Road : nowhere 
does he paint the Ewig Weibliche with a more liquid depth of simple 
love than in Lispeth or Beyond the Pale. And all of these are stories 
that illustrate the “ native ” feature. 


There is one obvious quality in all literary work without which 
the name or fame of a writer has no possible chance of survival, 
and that is the literary quality. Its manifestations are many, far 


_ more diverse, indeed, than jejune critics like Matthew Arnold will 
admit. Arnold loved to quote a line of Sophokles above a line of 


Homer, a line of Dante below a line of Shakspere, and to assure us 
that these were all perfect samples of “style.” The fact is, that 
of style in the sense known to Sophokles or Milton, Shakspere and 


' Homer had little, and Dante had less. Shakspere achieves his 
' immortality through a verbal magic unequalled in the world’s litera- 
_ ture. No man ever created such lines and phrases. Dante (to take 
_ his case alone) achieves his immortality by something quite different 
' —by a sheer and simple sincerity of outlook. He watches, and 


watches, and watches, till he sees things before him with an actuality 
that burns achingly into his sight, and what he sees he puts down 
simply—as he sees it; but style in the sense of Sophokles, verbal 
magic in the sense of Shakspere, he has little or none of either. 

Our business here is obviously with things on a smaller scale, but 
the same line of judgment must be held as with those of the largest. 
No one can claim for Mr. Kipling the possession of a real prose style, 
or, indeed, of anything approaching to it. He cannot even, at least 
in this respect, for a moment be placed beside his French contem- 
poraries and fellow-storytellers—Maupassant and Bourget, let alone 
the great names of French and English prose. Such style, gud 
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style, as he has is mere ephemeral and journalistic smartness, and he 


_mever begins to do good work till he has consciously forgotten all 


about it, and has set himself down to paint his “ pictures ” or express 
his emotions as he best may. Neither has he that sheer and simple 
sincerity of outlook, that patient and relentless realism which (for 
example) lifts the best work of Zola so high. His youth and ardour, 
worked to white-heat by the Indian climate and his hard life, have 
intensified his individualism to such a pitch that he cannot get out 
of himself—cannot render anyone or anything objectively. The 
types he hates he caricatures, and mingles up men, and women, and 
children with puppets tricked out in semblance of the same, with a 
splendid want of discrimination. What side, then, of this precious, 
this indispensable quality does he possess as the “ Open, Sesame ”’ of 
the years to come, where newspaper “‘ boomers ” cease from troubling 
and serious workers are at rest ? The reply can happily be given with- 
out much hesitation. Beyond all question (to put it in the particular 
form) he has the gift, both of the happy simile and of the happy 
phrase. ‘“ You pass through big still deodar forests, and under big still 
cliffs, and over big still grass-downs swelling like a woman’s breasts ; 
and the wind across the grass, and the rain among the deodars 
says, ‘ Hush—hush—hush.’” A touch of verbal trickery here, and 
Nature is rendered purely in the focus of the spectator’s subjectivity, 
but how well she is rendered! Or, again, “A large, low moon 
turned the tops of the spear-grass to silver, and the stunted camel- 
thorn-bushes and sour tamarisks into the likeness of trooping devils. 
The smell of the sun had not left the earth, and little aimless winds, 
blowing across the rose-gardens to the southward, brought the scent 
of dried roses and water.” He is almost as keen a connoisseur of 
scents and smells as M. Guy de Maupassant. He realises their powers. 
Several such samples have been given already. Here are the Himalayas 
from the nasal point of view. ‘The monkeys sang sorrowfully to 
each other as they hunted for dry roots in the fern-wreathed trees, 
and the last puff of the day-wind brought from the unseen villages 
the scent of damp wood-smoke, hot cakes, dripping under-growth, 
and rotting pine-cones. That is the true smell of the Himalayas, 
and if once it creeps into the blood of a man, that man will, at the 
last, forgetting all else, return to the hills to die.” Admirable, 
indeed, are these little descriptive cameos, which he strews broadcast. 
Sometimes they are enclosed in two or three lines. ‘‘ The witchery 
of the dawn turned the grey river-reaches to purple, gold, and opal : 
and it was as though the lumbering barge crept across the splendour 
of a new Heaven.” Again he achieves the same result in one single 
perfect epithet. ‘‘ The drinking earth”»—three words to describe the 
drought-laden Indian land under the heavy, unceasing downpour of 
the longed-for, welcome rains. ‘Nothing save the spikes of the 
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"ain without and the smell of the drinking earth in my nostrils.” 
' Werbal magic of this sort is of the poet: it is thrown out whole, 
_ go tosay, not constructed. Or take this. ‘There was nothing but 
grass everywhere, and it was impossible to see two yards in any 
direction. The grass-stems held the heat exactly as boiler-tubes do.’’ 
No more: not another word. Oh, veritably in Art the part is ever 
greater than the whole. Naturally enough, when he deliberately 
sets himself down to exploit this supreme gift of his, he succeeds 
but moderately. The City of Dreadful Night may be taken as a 
good example. It is excellent better-class journalism, and all the 
‘third-rate “ word-painters ” are in raptures over it, but (alas!) it is 
not the third-rate, or the second-rate, or even the first-rate ‘‘ word- 
painters” who precisely know what they are talking about, let alone 
what people twenty years hence will talk about. Yet (alas! once 
more) for how much do they and their wrong-headed praise and 
undiscriminating enthusiasm count in the creation of vogues! 
Must a man ever owe three-fourths of his temporary success to his 
defects and limitations? Smartness and superficiality, Jingoism 
and aggressive cock-sureness, rococo fictional types and overloaded 
pseudo-prose, how much too much have these helped to make the 
name of our young Anglo-Indian story-teller familiar to the readers 
of the English-speaking race all over the earth ! 

Grant to him, however, as we surely must, the possession of verbal 
magic, of this striking aspect of our precious and indispensable lite- 
rary quality, and add to it such gifts as have been enumerated in 
our short review of his work, and surely the case for taking it and 
its creator seriously has been clearly made out. On the other hand, 
we must not for a moment lose sight of the fact with which we started 
in our consideration of his claims to a permanent literary position. 
We are dealing with things on a scale which can only be called 
small, and his limitations, his aberrations are very real and very 
grave. The time is past when a writer of talent could win such a 
position, even for a generation, by the most nimble and vivid varia- 
tions of a “ criticism of life” adapted to the use of the nursery or the 
schoolroom. Loud-tongued, fractious, and numerous though it still 
is, the Noble Army of Blockheads no longer exercises that perfect 
tyranny it did fifteen or twenty yearsago. It is yet able to dispense 
the loaves and fishes, but its judgments, overwhelming though they be 
for a short time, are being perpetually upset by the small, but ever- 
growing section of the public that begins in Art and Literature to know 
its right hand from its left. It will not be long before people come 
to tell Mr. Kipling that they are sick to death of his continual efforts 
to galvanize his most puppet-like puppets into the dreary semblance 
of life. ‘No more Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, an you love us! 
No more Mrs. Hawksbee, and Strickland, and Mrs. What’s-her-name. 
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They are only visible and palpable object-lessons of your inability to 
create characters!” Such an inability at this present time, when 
characterization is being more and more recognised as the supreme 
gift of the writer and artist, is a vital matter. Then, again, although 
Mr. Kipling is young and full of vigour, what are we left to infer 
from the undeniable fact that the ascending force in his work is 
very slight? Nay, we might question its existence. His work 
has not gone on improving in his successive efforts. He has never 
excelled The Big Drunk Draf, or The Drums of the Fore and Aft, or 
At the Pit’s Mouth, or Gemini, each in their special style, and 
these (if I do not mistake) are all from his earlier period. There is 
nothing in any degree better—shall I say there is nothing in any 
degree so good P—in the whole collection of stories gathered up in 
Plain Tales from the Hills and Life’s Handicap. Any attempt to clas- 
sify Mr. Kipling, to give him a place, and his true place, in our 
modern fiction would be premature. Hope (which, according to 
the Latin phrase, is “‘ the expectation of good ”) clings to this saving 
clause. But after his next book will this still be so? What should 
we make of another huge slice of the Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney 
style of thing, and Namgay Doola, and The Lang Men of Larut ? 

But, once more, let me not seem to strike the unjust and un- 
gracious note of depreciation and disappointment/especially at the 
close of my review. We should be thankful for what we have got; 
but, if we chiefly show our thankfulness by energetically asking for 
more, let us not fall under the suspicion of want of generosity. The 
case, we say, for taking Mr. Kipling seriously has surely been made 
out beyond cavil. His vogue may pass—it seems passing somewhat 
already—as all vogues pass; but, at least, we shall not be able to 
declare of it, as of so many of its fellows—and, indeed, of some which 
seem at this hour to stand above all such changes and chances—that 
it was won on such inadequate grounds that a total extinction and 
oblivion were, in mercy to the vileness of the English artistic taste, 
its most expedient as well as its worthiest fate. That can never be 
said of the man who could describe Anglo-Indian society as in At 
the Pit’s Mouth, who could tell a story like The Courtship of Dinah 
Shad, who could do a piece of such splendid analytical and dramatic 
work as The Drums of the Fore and Aft. 

Francis ADAMS. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH! 


Ir is not my intention to criticize Mr. Hamerton’s work, a work not 
only of deepest interest, but permanent value, and which, we may 
safely affirm, no other living writer could have given us. Side by 
side with the experiences covering the span of an average lifetime, 
may not unprofitably be placed the conclusions of the author’s 
countrywoman, one to whom France, if not her adopted country, has 
long been a second home. There is one point, that of the first 
importance, to which no writer has done justice when comparing the 
two nations. The separation—one may say, in matters spiritual and 
intellectual, the isolation—of the sexes in France is so complete that 
at first sight home life and fireside happiness would seem out of the 
question. As a natural consequence, nothing can be duller than 
social intercourse in country places. The men congregate together, 
or, in a separate room, smoke, play cards and discuss politics; the 
ladies are of no more account than the veiled beauties shut up in a 
harem. Not merely a brick wall—a hundred years may be said to 
divide the speakers. To the ardent dévote, the believer in miracles, 
the Republic is but another name for canaille, and a feminine 
plébiscite on the occasion of the last election would have brought 
Boulanger into power, restored the temporal power of the Church, 
induced civil war, and perhaps a European conflagration. Charles 
Nodier relates how on the morrow of Marat’s assassination and 
Charlotte Corday’s death, Frenchwomen fell on their knees, crying, 
“Sainte Charlotte Corday, priez pour nous!” We may be sure 
there was a time when in every country town and village Boulanger’s 
name was invoked over beads oftener than that of the Virgin her- 
self. The vast majority of Frenchwomen being convent-bred are still 
wedded to dogma and the reactionary principle ; their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, to a spirit of enquiry and the democratic idea. On 
the most momentous questions that can occupy the human mind, 
men and women bound to each other by the closest ties have not a 
thought in common. That unions should prove satisfactory, and 
marriage, in spite of drawbacks so formidable, should be regarded as 
the anchor of a Frenchman’s career, may require elucidation. 

In no other country is so high a premium set upon the married 
state. A prudent alliance is regarded by our neighbours as nothing 
short of worldly salvation. Honour, dignities, social advancement 
wait upon the wedding ring. Wedlock is a bribe. 

Yet, as statistics show us, marriage is growing more and more 
unpopular in France. Marriage, to quote Mr. Hamerton, is a lifelong 

(1) French and English, Macmillan & Co. 
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conversation, and, under existing circumstances, educated French- 
men find it a trifle dull. Domestic peace certainly is often attained at 
the price of mutual concessions. Good manners, amiable temper, 
worldly interests, and the tie of children bring about a good under- 
standing, but from the marriage day till final separation husband 
and wife too often remain ‘entire strangers to each other, their 
standards of life and conduct, their ideals, hopes, and connections 
being diametrically opposed. The result of this state of things is 
threefold. Men of sterling worth are thrown back upon friendship, 
women find refuge in maternal affection, the lawless of both sexes 
in illicit amours. Let us take the exhilarating subject of friendship 
first. The intellectual and spiritual stimulus wedlock cannot bring 
is found here. A delightful feature of French life is the close, 
brotherly intimacy of men lasting from early boyhood throughout life. 
The “thee” and “thou” of schoolboy days are resumed after years 
of absence. A Frenchman will make sacrifices for his friend as 
alertly as an Englishman for his betrothed. One comrade may 
have succeeded in the race of life, the other may have failed. The 
fraternal bonds remain unbroken. MHeart still speaks to heart as 
in that careless time when the pair sat side by side in the class-room. 
The closeness of the marriage tie among ourselves interferes with this 
kind of friendship. In France it frequently happens that to his 
friend, and his friend only, a man can freely unburden himself. 
From the second point of view, namely, the intensification of 
maternal affection, a necessary result of the mariage de convenance, 
I have ever regarded Daudet’s novel, L’Immorte/, as the French 
novel of the day, as much of a “roman nécessaire” as Madame 
Bovary. No other pen has so well depicted the consequences of 
marriage for marriage’ sake, that blind idolatry of the one child of 
the house, of which the product is too often a Paul Astier. 

Madame Astier, to whom her husband was something less than a 
beast of burden, who could stint the conjugal board of bare neces- 
saries, lie, plot, and deceive, even stoop to immorality—this is hinted 
at—for the sake of ministering to her son’s vices—Madame Astier 
is living flesh and blood, no less so than the atrocious Emma of Gustave 
Flaubert. She has something, too, in common with most French 
mothers. A Frenchwoman makes it her boast that as soon as a child 
is born to her, the wife is merged in the mother, she ceases to become 
épouse, and is only mére. Daudet’s masterly touch—“ the first thrill 
of real passion in Madame Astier’s soul was awakened by her sense 
of maternity ””—comes home with painful force to all who know 
French life intimately.’ 

L’Immortel is merciless: so is the maternal instinct of the 
Madame Astiers in France. You will even hear women belonging 


(1) Balzac’s heroine, in Le Lys de la Vallée, describes herself as ‘‘ enivrée de mater- 
nité ’’—intoxicated with the sense of motherhood. 
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" to good society, themselves devout Catholics, models of correct 
behaviour, jest concerning the intrigues of their beardless sons. 
Mothers will welcome confidences from mere lads which to other 
ears sound simply appalling. Of course, neither Madame Astier 
nor her vile son should be taken as average specimens—sad for the 
future of France were it so! But how different is the view held of 
wifely and motherly duty on opposite sides of the Channel the fol- 
lowing instances will show. 

That English wives of officers on foreign service remain with 
them, as a matter of course, their children being sent home for 
education, is regarded by Frenchwomen with sentiments they 
hardly like to put into words. The child is a fetish; the husband 
and father holds a second place in his own house. A woman who 
considers her first duty owed to her husband appears to French- 
women little short of a monster. 

Again, take the case of the educated Parisian lady who a few 
years ago deliberately shot a wretched man because he had libelled 
her. The offender died aiter suffering horrible agonies, but his 
assassin was allowed to go unpunished, even unblamed. As this 
woman was a mother, and alleged as a motive for murder affec- 
tion for her child, Frenchwomen condone the deed; I have never 
yet found one who did not entirely approve of her conduct. On 
similar grounds, Ohnet’s heroine, the bakeress in Serge Panine, is 
acquitted of all criminality although, as deliberately, she shoots her 
worthless son-in-law, dead. 

As I have said before, the French child is a fetish ; fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers mere ¢erre-d-terre humanity. In middle-class 
families, whose pedigree is a generation or two removed from peasant 
stock only, the infant son is called ‘ Monsieur Jean,” or “‘ Monsieur 
Charles,” as the case may be. Even his wet-nurse is not allowed to 
eall her charge in swaddling clothes by the endearing term of 
“ Bébé.” I have seen a household turned topsy-turvy because a baby 
» had to dine at five instead of seven o’clock with its parents. The 
one maid-of-all-work was compelled to leave her work, formally lay 
the cloth, prepare soup, fish, beefsteak, vegetables, cheese, and dessert 
for a mite of two and a half! Many and many a time have I blushed 
for my sex on fast days and Fridays, when hard-worked heads of the 
house have been compelled to breakfast and dine off eggs and pota- 
toes while the most Catholic of Catholic mothers, under some pretext 
or other, was providing a choice beefsteak or ragout for the pampered 
gourmand of eight or nine. With us the discipline of life begins in 
the nursery; with our neighbours, in the /ycée, or during the 
enforced military service. Is it to be wondered at that suicide 
increases enormously in France? A child whose whims have been 
systematically humoured from the cradle upwards, naturally brooks 
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no restraint upon his wishes. A girl refuses him; he is disap- 
pointed in his career ; he has ill-luck at cards; he straightway pur- 
chases a pistol, and there is an end of the matter. The chronicle 
of the daily newspapers is sufficiently appalling ; statistics still more 
so. In Paris one out of twenty deaths of adult males is self-sought.' 

Of course, other causes contribute to this mania of self-destruction. 
I am convinced that artificial bringing up is one of the most potent. 
A French child is a hothouse plant, on a sudden transplanted to a 
cold, out-of-door world, an exotic exposed to chilling frost. 

If maternal affection, in the cases mentioned above, obscures the 
discernment of right from wrong, no less does conventual bringing 
up impede the judgment in dealing with cause and effect. As we 
have seen, the vast majority of Frenchwomen persistently set their 
faces against the first Government that has taken in hand their 
social and intellectual advancement. The words of Gambetta—“ Let 
our youths and maidens be united by the understanding before they 
are joined by the heart’”’—are, indeed, now acted upon, and enormous 
strides are yearly made in female education. No more gifted 
creature lives than our sister on the other side of La Manche. 
Only solid instruction, a sense of moral responsibility and wider 
interests, are necessary to develop her rare endowments of heart and 
brain. Fortunately, in the first lady of France the sex is now 
admirably represented. The wife of the honoured President of the 
Republic, by her public spirit, her dignified initiative, her unsparing 
devotion to duty, will do more for the advancement of her country- 
women than all that has yet been effected in the way of practical 
reform. 

A thorough revision of the Civil Code is sorely needed. A French- 
woman cannot witness a deed, act as trustee, or fulfil the office of 
executrix : the law still classes her with idiots and minors. Like the 
Roman ladies of old, she remains throughout life under male tutelage. 
A newly-made widow becomes a stranger in her husband’s house 
from the moment he ceases to breathe. The second wife of any 
man who dies intestate, no matter if he possesses millions, does not 
receive a centime from the law. Her position is often so intolerable 
that many would doubtless prefer the suttee, and have done with it. 
Napoleon and his legists, when drawing up the Civil Code, seemed 
to think that the privilege of bearing children to the State ought 
to satisfy, and more than satisfy feminine ambition. 

In one matter, I am bound to consider, the advantage lies wholly 
on the side of France, The sunniest-tempered, wittiest, most inven- 
tive people of Europe, are at the same time the most severely 
practical. Taxation is higher in France than in England, or even 


(1) See La France Economique, by A. de Foville, Chef du Bureau de Statistique du 
Ministére de Finance, Paris, 1890. 
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Germany. Gigantic calamities have afflicted the country within our 
own time. The five hundred millions sterling paid to Prussia in 
1871 were followed by a loss at least, as large, caused by the 
phylloxera. Yet the solvency and the savings of the French remain 
phenomenal. A telling calculation has recently been made by the 
first statistical authority in France.’ The Eiffel Tower weighs from 
seven to eight million kilogrammes (the kilogramme is 2 lbs. 53, 0z.). 
Reconstructed in silver, an Eiffel Tower would require two additional 
storeys in order to represent the actual deposits of French people in 
the national savings banks. 

Within the last ten years the sum of savings has doubled.? There 
is no race for wealth in France. Ambition, for the most part, is 
limited to a competency; for the sake of that competency, the 
golden mean invoked by Hezekiah and Horace, the dignity and ease 
arising from independence, unimaginable sacrifices will be made. 
The wholesome, agreeable, bracing aspects of thrift strike the tra- 
veller at every turn. Here France is the schoolmaster of the world. 

Thrift, however, in France, like the Roman Janus, is a two-headed 
deity, the one aspect gracious, smiling; the other stern as that of 
Necessity herself. In thriftless England improvidence is petted ; we 
may almost go so far as to say encouraged ; on the other side of the 
Channel, poverty, regarded as the outcome of unthrift, is péché mor- 


‘tel. “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
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are set on edge”’ is a proverb of universal application in France; ‘‘ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire” a text that seems to have escaped 
her teachers altogether. The French task-master or task-mistress is 
without bowels of compassion ; thrift is fostered by the hard measures 
meted out to the breadwinner. You will find educated women in 
Paris working as bookkeepers from twelve to fifteen hours a day, 
Sundays as well as weekdays, their only holiday being half a day 
once a month. I have known a chambermaid in a hotel who during 
three years had never had a whole day to herself. Domestic service is 
too frequently a condition which no Tilly Slowboy in England would 
accept. In Paris, for instance, locked out of her mistress’s doors at 
night, her attic adjoining that of shop assistants or fellow servants 
of the other sex, an inexperienced country girl has but one lot 
before her, that of becoming fille mére, her own offspring being put 
out to nurse and to die, while she herself in smart hood and flying 
ribbons gives suck to rich women’s babies in the Pare Monceau. 
Much I might say, did space permit, concerning many points on 
which the advantage is wholly on the side of France. In artistic 


(1) L’Epargne en France, par A. de Foville, Imprimerie Nationale, 1890. 

(2) It is now two milliards and 800 million francs. But, as M. de Foville points out, 
a milliard is a figure not to be easily grasped by the mind, not a milliard of minutes 
having as yet elapsed since the Christian era ! 4 
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taste, for instance, the French workman is immeasurably superior to 
the English, his love of the beautiful being cultivated by the opening 
of museums on Sunday, by the abundant statuary adorning the towns, 
and by the sight of noble cathedrals and cities obtained during the 
three years’ military service. Much also, might be written on the 
utter absence of snobbishness characterising large sections of French 
society, on the wholesome directness people are not ashamed to dis- 
play about money matters and pecuniary circumstances generally. 
The great drawback to English enjoyment of French life is the 
almost universal indifference shown to the sufferings of animals. 
That the bull-fight should be tolerated in the French capital at the 
close of the nineteenth century is a moral anachronism of no hopeful 
augury for the future. After the lesson of the Commune, one might 
have supposed that brutalising spectacles would be sternly forbidden, 
if only on grounds of expediency. 

Let us now consider a point on which I differ widely from Mr. 
Hamerton. The author of French and English seems to think that 
politenéss and civility are all we must expect in the way of 
Anglo-French intercourse. Anything like cordial friendship, much 
less affectionate intimacy between the two nations, he evidently 
regards as wholly Utopian. But my experience—and it is now 
tolerably comprehensive—points the other way. We are no longer, 
to use Thackeray’s expression, “magnificently hated’ on the 
other side of the Channel. I hear that Eton lads, devotees of 
Captain Marryat, still look upon it as a patriotic duty to hate and 
despise the French language and French people. Throughout ex- 
periences now extending over many years I have never detected any 
trace of the traditional animosity towards England or personal dis- 
trust of the English. By all “ sorts and conditions of men” I have 
ever been cordially welcomed. Politics, of course, have aroused 
bitter feelings from time to time, which newspapers on both sides 
have done their best to intensify; yet the relations of the two 
countries continue to improve. Cheap travel has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this result, Fifty years ago a trip to Paris was the pri- 
vilege of the rich and well-to-do; in these days it is enjoyed by the 
grocer’s assistant and journeyman carpenter. From Hastings a 
workman may now spend from Saturday to Monday on the French 
coast for a few shillings, and large numbers avail themselves of such 
opportunities. Tens of thousands of small shopkeepers, clerks, 
and artizans visited the Centennial Exhibition last year, returning 
with quite altered views of France and French character. Surely 
sympathy and friendliness are more likely to arise under these cir- 
cumstances than at any former period of our history. 

I will here quote the opinion of a thoughtful and instructed 
Frenchman, retired notary and landed proprietor in the south-west. 
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The passage is translated word for word :—*“ The French do not at 
all know the English, a misfortune for two nations, differing assuredly 
in natural gifts and qualities, but each worthy of the other’s esteem. 
There is one important point on which both are entirely agreed, 
namely, the necessity for parliamentary or representative govern- 
ment; hence their deep attachment to Liberal institutions, pur- 
chased by them at the price of the greatest efforts and most painful 
sacrifices. Placed by their free institutions, their literature, science, 
arts, and commerce in the vanguard of progress, any conflict between 
France and England would not only prove the greatest conceivable 
misfortune for both nations, but would retard the march of civilisa- 

- tion for several centuries. I am far from fearing such a catastrophe, 
yet it is clear that to aid the rapprochement of two nations so great 
and so enlightened—is to aid the cause of progress generally. We 
must at all costs avoid petty quarrels and ignoble misunderstandings, 
and encourage as far as possible international intercourse by means 
of associations, festivals, syndicates, &c. The better we learn to 
know each other the greater will become our mutual esteem, and 
from esteem to friendship is but a step. It is for these reasons that 
Iam so warm an advocate of the Channel Tunnel or Bridge. The 
realisation of this grandiose project would do more for progress 
and European peace generally than all the triple alliances and 

\ armaments which threaten to ruin great nations as well as small.” 

‘The writer of this letter has never visited England or had commer- 
tial relations with English-speaking people. His views are perfectly 
disinterested and candid. 

I have often thought that an international league of public 
instruction might do much to improve Anglo-French relations. Ina 
preliminary history of France or England it ought to be made clear 
that political, rather than national, antipathies have led to wars 
and feuds. Even the monumental work of Henri Martin, as well as 
Marryat’s novels, requires revision on this score. 

Up to the present time the great advocate for John Bull on French 
shores has been Charles Dickens. That wonderful pen has succeeded 
in making the English amiable in French eyes. If Waterloo were 
not already clean forgotten, Pickwick would heal the sore. 

M. Betuam-Epwarps. 
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SLAVERY AND FANAMPOANA IN MADAGASCAR. 


Ir will probably surprise most people, and even some of those who 
subscribe to one or other of the many missionary societies which are 
at work in that island, when they hear, not only that slavery is 
universal throughout Madagascar, but also that there is a still more 
gigantic evil, and one which is even more surely crushing the 
manhood and stifling the life of that curious and beautiful country. 
It is now almost universally felt and admitted that slavery, as an 
institution, is doomed throughout the world; and it is scarcely 
probable that the twentieth century will find it in existence, except 
in some remote corners of the great African Continent. It may be 
well, therefore to place a few facts in connection with this subject 
on record, the accuracy and veracity of which can readily be veri- 
fied. When public attention is drawn to them, measures may be 
devised for at least correcting the abuses of the system, even if its 
absolute extinction is to be deferred. 

1. Slavery, meaning the possession of, and the trade in, human 
beings of all ages and both sexes, is the law of the land in 
Madagascar. Slaves are openly and constantly bought and sold 
throughout the whole island, and are exposed for sale every Friday 
in the great market at the capital, which by the way happens to be 
only about a hundred yards from the French Residency, and in full 
view of the British Consulate. 

2. The progeny of such slaves are also slaves, and they can, there- 
fore be, and often are, sold apart from their parents, to masters or 
mistresses in different parts of the country. It is true that the 
general kindliness of the people makes their treatment in Madagascar 
usually superior to that which is customary in other countries. But 
in the more unsettled districts their possession is the cause of num- 
berless raids, the cruelties of which are quite on a par with those 
in Africa which have lately horrified the Christian world. The object 
of the present paper is to throw some light upon a still more crying 
evil, and one which is even more fatal to the progress and healthy 
life of the country. 

“ Fanampéana,” or forced labour (pronounced Fandimpoo-an’) has a 
Protean shape. It may best be understood by describing it as 
partaking of the nature of the corvée; it is also applied to con- 
scription; to all kinds of Government service; it is part of the 
Feudal system ; and it even sometimes takes the shape of a “ Logging 
Bee.” Evidently a many-headed monster, and one which is part 
and parcel of the whole system of government. In fact it most in- 
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timately affects the welfare of the Malagasy people; an intelligent 
and fairly industrious group of races, numbering over five millions, 
and owning some of the richest land within the tropics. 

It is allowed, even by the rulers of Madagascar, that Fanampéan’ 
is often felt to be a grinding and intolerable tyranny. And it 
would be unjust to the astute old man who presides over the destinies 
of the people of that country, if it were not also stated that he has 
more than once considered a plan by which it might be modified and 
reformed. But the system is too deeply woven into the inner life 
of the nation to be dealt with except by a master-hand, and then 
only with the assistance of outside and friendly financial support. 
For instance, it is one of the main characteristics of Fanampoan’ 
that it supplies the place of the payment of officials throughout the 
island. In fact, in all Madagascar no secretary, clerk, artizan, 
soldier, or civilian serving the Government in whatever capacity 
(with the exception of a trifling percentage received by some of the 
governors of districts), is paid or even fed by the State. ‘“ The 
Queen honours them by employing them ” (so the official euphemism 
runs), and they must feed and clothe themselves. Naturally 
this honour is not always appreciated as perhaps true loyalty 
would enjoin, although there are few countries where so much 
loyalty and even devotion to the Sovereign exist as in Madagascar. 
But when loyalty takes the shape, as is constantly the case, of 
carrying vast weights of wood, iron, or stone, on raw and bleeding 
shoulders, along gout-tracks (for roads there are none), through 
swamps and forests, up and down hills 5,000 feet high, then the 
additional stimulus of shackles and leg-irons is needed to persuade 
_the poor captured peasant that on the whole he had better accept the 
“ honour,” half-starved though he must be. If he runs away he 
brings punishment on his family, and becomes a fugitive and a bush- 
ranger ; the numerous robber bands are mainly recruited from such 
runaways. Hundreds of instances could be cited, especially within 
the past twelve months, to show that this tyranny is becoming more 
and more insupportable. 

And yet itis gravely and probably truly asserted, that the evils of 
to-day area trifle in comparison to what they have been in the past. 
The recent expedition against the recalcitrant Sakalava tribe in the 
South, ludicrously ineffective though it would have been asa military 
operation, affords a fair instance of the working of one of the many 
phases of Fanampoan’. This expedition, commanded by Prince 
Ramahatra, a scion of the Royal house, and one of tbe ablest and 
most popular of the leading Hovas, had become an absolute necessity 
to the ruling race, who could no longer allow themselves to be defied 
by a freebooting, slave-stealing, insolent tribe. Consequently, 
whether successful or not, it had to be undertaken, to appease the 
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amour propre of the Court. Fortunately for the Hovas, the 
Sakalavas sent messengers to Prince Ramahatra, requesting him (in 
the words of the historical ’coon) “ not to shoot, but that they would 
‘come down,’ and render homage to the Queen.” Fortunately, in- 
deed ; for the simplest precautions, such as supplying the troops with 
proper food and ammunition, had not been taken, and few, if any, 
believed in the military success of the expedition, had the Sakalavas, 
illarmed though they were, made a stand in their hilly and difficult 
country. Its interest, as regards the present question, consists in the 
fact that besides the troops being all ‘“‘ Fanampdaned,” the Queen of 
Madagascar had also, for the first time, to allow herself to be served 
by slaves as well as by so-called freemen. A large number of 
slaves were forced to accompany their warrior-masters ; so as to sow 
rice, and provide food for the troops in an enemy’s country. On 
this expedition, too, a large number of such “ Fanampoaned ” persons, 
or slaves as they should be called, were openly carried, in a hired 
British ship, from port to port in Madagascar. It may be interesting 
to consider what would have happened if the attention of the British 
cruisers had been directed to this feature of the expedition. Pro- 
bably the idea did not occur to any of the Consular authorities, 
who are too much accustomed to the institution to be always on 
the look-out for means for its suppression. But by all accounts, the 
sufferings from disease and hunger, both of slaves and conscripts, 
were enough to melt the proverbial heart of stone. In the present 
age, with the freedom which the press enjoys (out of Madagascar), 
the more glaring the abuse the more certain is its abolition. Per- 
haps, when the crowning of other edifices, which are being reared 
at home, is completed, British philanthropists will have leisure to 
turn their attention to Slavery and Fanampdéan’ in Madagascar 
It is certain that the world in general would be more likely to 
take an interest in what is going on in that country, if they were 
aware of the prodigious wealth which is now known to be lying 
both above and beneath the Malagasy soil. Fertile land, magnifi- 
cent timber, vast quantities of gold, precious stones, and other 
minerals are waiting to be utilised, as soon as a liberal policy, on 
the part of the possessors is joined to European or American enter- 
prise. 

Putting slavery for the present on one side, let us consider a few of 
the ways in which Fanampoan’ works, and, how it injures the talent 
and depresses the industry of the nation. In the first place, all the 
land in Madagascar, with comparatively few exceptions, belongs 
nominally to the Queen, but actually to the Government. At the 
present moment and for many years past the Government is and 
has been completely centred in, and despotically ruled by the Prime 
Minister, Rainilaiarivorny, who, besides his original wife, has mar- 
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ried two successive Queens of Madagascar. Fortunately for him- 
self and his family his rule has, on the whole, been wise as well as 
vigorous. 

Without entering into the details of Hova rule, it is necessary 
to mention the fuct, that the principal result of their late war with 
the French was to hand over their customs dues as security for the 
repayment of the Indemnity for losses in the war; and thus much 
the greater part of the revenues of the Malagasy Crown have been 
alienated. As has been said, too, the Governors on the coast, 
except in the small particulars named, have never been paid, and so 
it is only natural, and perhaps even just, that they should help 
themselves out of the custom dues and other imposts; the amount 
depending partly upon the elasticity of their consciences ; partly, 
too, on the vigilance of the Prime Minister’s spies. Rough and 
ready methods have been employed for squeezing the gubernatorial 
money-bags when they are known to be over-full. One expedient, 
which possesses the merit of simplicity, has lately been put to use 
with a most satisfactory result. The plethoric satrap was tied up by 
his heels, until the torture extracted his last dollar from him. But 
whatever methods are now used, the revenue is not one-third of what it 
has been. Consequently the Government is more than ever tempted, 
and even necessitated to have recourse to forced labour, so as to fill their 
empty coffers. But, besides leading to abuses, cruelties, and, quite 
recently, even to treacherous, cold-blooded wholesale murder, number- 
less instances show that Fanampdan’ to-day is both wasteful and 
ineffective. For example, in the: Sakalava expedition, out of tens of 
thousands of peasants who were summoned, assembled, and even 
partially drilled throughout the country, only about two thousand 
could be actually laid hold of, and a few months of fever and 
numerous desertions quickly reduced this number. Similarly in the 
alluvial gold fields, which are being worked by forced labour upon 
the enormous nominal royalty of 55 per cent. to the Government 
(45 per cent. is divided among the foreign shareholders, directors, and 
superintendents), immense exertions have to be constantly made to 
keep up the supply of forced labour. It is true that in this particular 
case the workers are supposed to receive the weight, in silver, of the 
gold they produce; but the fact is, that the native foremen and other 
officials have such sticky palms, that scarcely any of the dole ever 
reaches the poor labouring son of teil. A large proportion of the 
gold which is now being sold at the capital and throughout the auri- 

ferous regions, is well known to have been stolen. And under 
Fanampéana this result might have been foretold. Thus it comes 
about that this most important branch of the national wealth is not 
properly developed. Here, as elsewhere, serfdom spells poverty. 
Again, in the case of craftsmen and artificers, Madagascar pos- 
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sesses, and could produce plenty of men whose talent would com- 
pare favourably with that of almost any people in the world. 
But the moment they show proficiency in their art, they are 
“‘Fanampéaned,” that is, they are honoured by being employed by 
the Government or by some powerful official, without wage and 
without food. No wonder, therefore, that a state of things prevails 
in Madagascar precisely opposite to that which obtains among more 
enlightened nations. A clever craftsman, from whom you buy a 
work of art, in whatever metal, begs you not to say from whom 
you purchased it, solely for fear of the “honour” which would be in 
store for him. So if you want a good tin-smith, carpenter, or 
jeweller, you must not search for him among the tradesmen of his 
own craft; but the clever jeweller is found among the washermen, 
and so on, in an amusing “ bo-peep ”’ of industry. 

It must not be inferred that the graceful and amiable young 
Queen of Madagascar is either a party to, or even cognizant of, half 
these abuses. On the contrary, she herself often gives presents to 
those who work for her. But a most prudent and conservative law 
exists, that her Majesty is not allowed to converse with any person 
except through his Excellency, the Prime Minister. Besides which, 
the expression of public opinion (if such can be said to exist) is 
absolutely impossible in Madagascar. Yet the working of Fanam- 
poan’ sometimes goes so far as to depopulate whole districts, from 
dread of conscription, or of some other form of oppression. Thus 
the most fertile land is often left uncultivated, and the sufferings of 
exiled families may be imagined, although, perhaps, they will never 
be known. Butthe system affords a splendidsource of revenue to the 
Hova Governors, especially on the coast, where they are removed from 
the Argus eyes of the supreme power. It matters not whether the 
example taken refers to the collecting of large balks of timber for 
building those curiously useless stockades, which are dotted all round 
the island, and which are supposed to be bulwarks against foreign 
invasion ; whether it be a forced levy, or the calling out of what 
may be termed the Malagasy Landwehr, the result is always the 
same. The Queen honours “ Raini-bé” or “ Bootoo” by taking him 
away from his rice fields just at the season when his labour and 
supervision are most required for his crop. So the unfortunate 
“freeman,” who is not allowed to send his slave as his substitute— 
mark the grandeur of the distinction conferred upon him—is remorse- 
lessly bled, even to his penultimate dollar, if he desires to procure 
exemption from the honour. An instance of the wasteful character 
of the system may be quoted; it happened lately, that the Queen 
wanted a few hundred logs for building purposes. Five times the 
number required were cut and prepared in the forest ; but by a 
mysterious process (apparently common in timber operations) four- 
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fifths melted away on the road to the royal edifice. Similar instances 
could be multiplied. It is only just to mention here, to the credit 
of the Prime Minister, who knows his people thoroughly, that he 
forbears to push them to extremes; and in this way is often himself 
fettered in his undertakings, for fear of the system breaking down 
under excessive tension. 

Enough has been said to show that, however defensible in theory, 
Fanampéan’ is to the last degree pernicious in its operations. The 
question naturally follows, What can be substituted for forced labour 
in a country where the majority of the revenues are pledged? This 
would lead to a further string of questions, that may be anticipated 
by a proposal, which, although not altogether without difficulties, 
has been approved by many thinking minds seriously bent on pro- 
viding a remedy for the present intolerable state of things. 

In the first place, the revenue of the Government must be freed at 
all cost. Unfortunately, since the war, the people have not grown 
richer ; and it is questionable whether the plan, which was warmly 
pressed upon the Prime Minister at the time by her Britannic 
Majesty’s Vice-consul at Antananarivo, would be found practicable 
to-day, even if the Government chose to risk the unpopularity which 
would attach tothe measure. It consisted in raising a forced loan or 
contribution from the feople themselves, to pay off the three million 
of dollars due to the French, and thus liberate the Customs revenues. 
Failing this, which, even if successful, would still leave untouched 
most of the questions which are at the root of the evils alluded to, 
there remains only an outside loan, or a “ grant in aid,’ coupled with 
a total change in the present ultra-Conservative policy of the Hovas. 
The immense extent and natural fertility of the greater part of 
the soil in Madagascar, the regular rainfall, the climate, tolerable on 
the coast and nearly perfect in the highlands, and, above all, the 
recent discoveries of gold and other minerals in the country, form 
in themselves a guarantee to capitalists, which would suffice to raise 
a fund, not only to pay off the trifling national debt, but also to effect 
much greater reforms, which would infallibly develop the resources 
of the country. It is believed by most people who have studied the 
question, that if the Hovas could make up their minds to pursue a more 
liberal policy as regards the land, and so open it up to enterprise, a 
sufficient sum would be forthcoming in Europe to give compensation 
to the owners of slaves, and, by the abolition of Fanampdan’, to 
enable the country to take gigantic strides in the paths of civilisa- 
tion and of progress. 

It would be grossly unfair to the missionaries of every Christian creed 
who have laboured during the past twenty-eight years in this strange 
and interesting land, if admission were not made that they have 
done very much to improve, educate, and refine the people. That 
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they have not been as outspoken as zéalous reformers might have 
wished, with regard to slavery and Fanampdana, is mainly due to 
the fact that such frankness would infallibly have curtailed their sphere 
of usefulness, and resulted in their instant banishment, if nothing 
worse. Noone can look round and compare the present signs of 
civilisation and of education with the state of things which existed, 
even within the lifetime of every adult, without being forced to 
acknowledge that the missionaries have effected immense good in 
Madagascar. But we live in practical times; and the civilisation 
which they have commenced, should be followed up by material 
improvement and real improvement is scarcely practicable while any 
form of servitude obtains. 

What influence the French may ultimately gain by the recognition 
of their so-called Protectorate over Madagascar remains to be seen. 
It is to be hoped that it will be exercised for the general good, when 
anything like an effective Protectorate is instituted. But there are 
two factors in this important question, which the outside world will 
do well to bear in mind. One is, that the terms of the Treaty of 
1885-1886 most explicitly state that no interference whatever is to 
be exercised or allowed in the internal affairs of the Malagasy. 
The other, that the Hovas, the governing race, are bitterly opposed 
to the French; and that, sooner than submit to their dictation in 
any way whatever, they would resort to arms. It is in the hope, 
therefore, that the Hovas themselves may be induced by the pressure 
of European opinion to abolish all forms of serfdom in the island 
that I have tried in this paper to describe some of the evils which 
result from Fanampdana. 

VagzaHA, 
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Tue new volume of people’s poetry which the Queen of Roumania 
* presents to the English reader has a curious history and will arouse 
much interest. These strange and beautiful songs, she says in her 
“Tntroduction,” are peculiar to a certain district of Roumania, and 
are only heard amongst gatherings of peasant girls, who transmit 
them by oral tradition. Héléne Vacaresco, of whose sad loves the 
world has heard so much, spent four years, says the Queen, in col- 
lecting them from peasant women on her father’s estates. She was 
only able to hear them, partly by a ruse and partly in secret, as with 
inexhaustible patience she listened to the girls spinning, or the lute- 
players, gipsies, and fortune tellers, trolling them out in taverns 
and fairs, or the reapers chanting at their work. The songs have 
never been reduced to a written form, and are kept out of reach of 
the public ear. ‘Carmen Sylva” tells us that they are mostly 
unrhymed rhythmical improvisations, sung to a monotonous chant, 
accompanied, it may be, with a cobza, or lute, beginning and ending 
with a wild refrain which strikes the key-note of each poem. The 
Queen, in her enthusiasm, declares that they are “truly noble in their 
childlike purity, simple treatment of, and sympathy with, every 
phase of natural human experience.” And there is much in this 
volume to justify her enthusiasm. 

The book, which contains some fifty pieces, is the joint product of 
three ladies of different nationality and language. The songs, which 
were so difficult to get repeated, could only be gathered by a native 
Roumanian, familiar with the dialect and the ways of the peasant 
girls. This was the task of Héléne Vacaresco, but this young lady 
knows no English. ‘Carmen Sylva,” by birth a German Princess, 
knows enough English to superintend the translation, and she writes 
the “ Introduction.” But whatever the poetic gifts of the brilliant 
Queen, it is clear that no foreigner could possibly have given these 
strange poems their English form, That was the part of Alma 
Strettell, already favourably known by her translations from the 
Greek and other languages. It must be said, in justice to this lady, 
that the English form is extremely successful. The pieces read as 
if they were original poems sung in English—say by an Irish or 
gipsy girl. 

The poems have the wild melancholy and the fierce simplicity of 
all true popular ballads, with an undertone of ghastly mystery, that 
reminds one of the Highland second-sight and Irish fairy tales. 
They belong to a world of banshees and wraiths; there are bits in 


(1) Roumanian Folk-songs collected from the peasants by Héléne Vacaresco, trans- 
lated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. Osgood McIlvaine & Co. 
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the vein of The Twa Corbies and Proud Maisie ; and there are refrains 
that recall the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus. But these Roumanian 
songs have quite a peculiar character of their own. They are 
directly, passionately, fiercely human ; rich with a poetic sympathy 
with external nature, but regarding it almost as the comrade and 
friend of man. Love, glory, sorrow, death—are the constant themes ; 
but mainly death and the grave, in a thousand weird and poetic 
phrases. There is a strong Indian flavour of the joy of rest in 
Mother Earth ; and, again, a fierce thirst for the fight which smacks 
of the men who lived with the Moslem around them. One striking 
fact in these poems is the almost complete absence of any suggestion 
of Christianity as a religion, of Church, creed, or ritual of any kind. 
If there are any religious ideas at all they are Pantheistic, but with 
the poetic Pantheism of oceanic islanders. This absence of any 
allusion to Christian ideas suggests that the basis of the poems may 
belong to pre-Christian ages; and, possibly, may have been coloured 
by gipsy influences. 

But although these chants occasionally recall something of the 
weird and martial lilt of the Border minstrelsy, or, again, of old 
Spanish ballads, they have an original turn of their own which 
cannot be compared with any extant popular poetry. They have, it 
is true, the uncanny mystery of the Celtic tales of love in death; 
but they have also a meditative fancy about life and human feelings 
which is very rare in any Northern poems. There are elements of 
the Greek joy in all beautiful sights and sounds, with the Sapphic 
frankness in expressing passion and delight in life as such; but 
there is also a fierce love of battle and of blood, such as rings through 
the Niebelungen epic, which is anything but Greek. There are bits 
at which an old Greek would shudder, but wrought out with an 
imaginative realism which rouses us so keenly in Heine’s Two 
Grenadiers. 

Here is a poem which one can fancy chanted by the spirit of some 
descendant of a military colonist whom Trajan had planted in Dacia, 
and who had watched the tide of Bulgars, Magyars, and Turks 
surging to and fro over his grave. It is named, J am Content, and 
is sung to the refrain :— 


‘* A spindle of hazel-wood had I ; 
Into the mill-stream it fell one day— 
The water has brought it me back no more.” 


The poem opens thus :-— 


“ As he lay a-dying, the soldier spake : 
‘I am content! 
Let my mother be told, in the village there, 
And my bride in the hut be told, 
That they must pray with folded hands, 
With folded hands for me.’ 








For sheer lust of blood it would not be easy to match the Song of 
the Dagger. 
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‘The soldier is dead—and with folded hands 
His bride and his mother pray. 
On the field of battle they dug his grave, 
And red with his life-blood the earth was dyed, 
The earth they laid him in. 
The sun looked down on him there and spake: 


‘IT am content.’ 


And flowers bloomed thickly upon his grave, 
And were glad they blossomed there. 


‘* And when the wind in the tree-tops roared, 
The soldier asked from the deep, dark grave: 
‘ Did the banner flatter then ?’ 
‘Not so, my hero,’ the wind replied, 
‘ The fight is done, but the banner is won. 
Thy comrades of old have borne it hence, 
Have borne it in triumph hence.’ 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave : 


*I am content.’ 


‘* And again he heard the shepherds pass, 

And the flocks go wandering by, 

And the soldier asked: ‘Is the sound I hear 
The sound of the battle’s roar ?’ 

And they all replied: ‘ My hero, nay! 

Thou art dead, and the fight is o’er, 

Our country joyful and free.’ 

Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave : 


‘I am content.’ 


‘Then he heareth the lovers laughing pass, 

And the soldier asks once more: 

‘ Are these not the voices of them that love, 
That love—and remember me ?’ 

‘Not so, my hero,’ the lovers say, 

‘ We are those that remember not ; 

For the spring has come and the earth has smiled, 
And the dead must be forgot.’ 

Then the soldier spake from the deep dark grave : 


‘I am content.’ 


‘The dagger at my belt it dances 

Whene’er I dance; 

But when I drink the foaming wine-cup, 

Then it grows sad ; 

For it is thirsty, too, the dagger ; 

It thirsts for blood ! 

‘ Give, give me drink,’ it saith, ‘O Master, 
For if I wear no stain of crimson, 
The sunshine is ashamed to glitter 


Upon my blade. 


Then give, that I too may be drunken 
With the warm blood that flows from wounds. 
The maids will find thy kisses sweeter 

When thou hast quenched my thirst, 

And I shall dance, when thou art dancing, 
More gaily at thy belt.’” 
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How many a Vlach, Skipetar, and Bulgar, has heard this song 

tingle in his ears in the mad revel in some mountain glen. 
Mingled with this wild spirit of fight come melancholy chants of 

the love-sick maiden and the hopeless swain. The Maiden’s Blood, 

with the refrain— 

‘‘ Upon an evening in the month of May, 


When from the heavens like a burning tear, 
The sun dropped down e 





is Sapphic in its deep erotic agony, and sounds like an echo of the 
cry—éyw &€ ova katevow— and that other fragment— 


‘Hp’ re mapbevias ériBadXopar ; 
Or again, the song of the Barren Woman, with the refrain— 


‘* Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles. 

‘For a single cradle,’ said Nature, ‘I would give every one of my graves.’ 
Joy shrinketh and turneth from me, like the setting sun from the earth. 
Fruitful women draw nigh me, and tenderly clasp my hand ; 

My threshold makes question and asks me: ‘Speak, oh, when will he 

come ?’ 
I am filled with hate for the earth, that is fruitful and faileth not. 
Only the graves I love, for in them nought quickers more.” 


Here is a quaint, sad stanza :— 


‘*Two birds flew into the sunset glow, 
And one of them was my love, I know. 
Ah, had it but flown to my heart, its nest ! 


Two stars remembered thee long ago— 
And one of them was my heart’s great woe, 
If it had but forgotten, and paled in the west!” 


For what Mr. Ruskin has named the “ pathetic fallacy,” or passion 
giving life to the lifeless world, it would not be easy to find happier 
examples. 

The Black Heart is a fine thought. Poor heart, it prayed the 
doves to drop their soft white wings over it; it begged the moon 
to gaze upon it with her silvery smile; the rivers, the rain, the 
sun all tried their utmost to bleach it white. All is in vain. At 
last came by a happy heart—happy, for it was white—touched the 
black heart so that it broke into fragments, but each fragment 
became as white as the feathers of a turtle-dove. 

The little book should be read, for, as the Queen says, the 
Roumanian folk-songs “are an addition to the literature of the 
world.” 

Freperic Harrison. 
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THE “INTERVIEWER” ABROAD. 


TxHosE persons who watch with interest the latest developments of 
French literature probably found some amusement and some instruc- 
tion in the series of “interviews ’—for the word as well as the thing 
has been adopted from us by our neighbours—interviews with men 
of letters, and especially with young men of letters, which appeared 
not long since in the pages of the Echo de Paris. M. Jules Huret, 
the skilful Chief Inquisitor, has now collected his memorials of 
the torture-chamber into a volume, and it may be feared that a good 
many English readers will be frightened away from a highly enter- 
taining book by the somewhat alarming pomp of science in its title— 
Enguéte sur 0 Evolution littéraire. If this book be fairly represen- 
tative of the intellectual movement in France—and a book contain- 
ing confessions from MM. Renan, De Goncourt, Zola, Anatole France, 
Maurice Barrés, Jules Lemaitre, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Moréas, Mir- 
beau, Leconte de Lisle, Catulle Mendés, Coppée, Vacquerie, Rod, and 
some half a hundred of other writers may be considered represen- 
tative—the characteristic vices and foibles of the man of letters 
assuredly play no inconsiderable part in the “evolution of litera- 
ture.” Here may be learnt the art of literary self-advertisement in 
both the direct way, which thrusts forward the “I,” naked and 
unashamed, and the indirect way, which reflects the “I” in the 
mirrors of admired and admiring friends; here may be witnessed 
the indignant revolt of youth against age—youth, which, after cen- 
turies of venerable folly, has at last found the secret of all beauty 
and the key to universal truth; here may be seen the scorn of self- 
satisfied age for aspiring youth; here the pride of mystification ; the 
war of schools, the hatred of successful rivals, and the bitterer hatred 
of successful comrades. “I have read your Enquétes,” writes M. Gus- 
tave Guiches, “ which move so picturesquely through the countless 
wsthetics of the day. It is as if I were reading over again the 
Tentation de Saint Antoine. From these studies of yours there creeps 
over me a nightmare as distressing as that caused by the vision of 
religious chaos in Flaubert’s book. I have seen defiling past me sym- 
bolists, instrumentalists, decadents, naturalists, neo-realists, supra- 
naturalists, psychologists, Parnassiens, mages, Positivists, Buddhists, 
Tolstoizers; I have heard fierce imprecations, bitter laughter, cries 
of pity, solemn anathemas, subtle analyses, absolute syntheses, procla- 
mations eloquently improvised. Everything has been said, re-said, 
unsaid.”” And M. Guiches thereupon proceeds to add his own par- 
ticular speech to the confusion of Babel. “Literary Evolution!” 
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cries M. Paul Bonnetain, “evolution of a tortoise wriggling on its 
back !” 

M. Léon Hennique, author of Peuf, and of the more recent Un 
Caractére, a study, in the form of a novel, of the more obscure hyp- 
notic phenomena, was one of the few who faced round upon the inge- 
nious and courteous tormenter, confronting him with a direct nega- 
tive. ‘“Icannot persuade myself,” he wrote, “to belabour the 
masters, to use my finger-nails on the writers of my own generation, 
to cleave in twain my younger brethren, nor in any way whatever to 
trumpet mediocrity or what is beneath mediocrity. . .. Nay, I 
cannot even utter my own éloge.” It was a magnanimous resolve; 
but the interviewer was not defrauded; on the contrary, he was 
well content to have secured so striking a communication. More 
trying was the reception given to him by M. Guy de Maupassant, 
whose reputation is that of the man in all Paris most difficult to 
approach. M. Huret tells, with a touch of pathos, how longingly 
he had anticipated this particular interview. From early youth the 
ideal author of his imagination had been Guy de Maupassant ; true, 
he had heard the great disciple of Flaubert styled “un snob,” but 
to what calumnies is not genius exposed? and now the eventful 
moment of audience was come. I quote from M. Huret the record 
of what followed :— 


“Tring. A servant, or rather a flunkey, appears; you know that insolent 
eye which we see in all the antechambers of the ambitious bourgeois. ‘ Mon- 
sieur is not at home.’ I wrote some words, notwithstanding, on my card, 
and I was introduced, passing through an antechamber decorated with Arab 
hangings, and entering a luxurious room which I have no time to describe, 
where tender colours ruled, and which in its general effect seemed to me to be 
in far from excellent taste. 

‘‘Enter the master. I surveyed him with curiosity and remained stupefied : 
Guy de Maupassant! Guy de Maupassant! For so much time as it takes to 
bow, choose a chair, and sit down I inwardly repeated the name, and gazed 
at tho little man before me; shoulders not too broad; heavy, bi-coloured 
moustache, chesnut, the hairs as if they had been steeped in alcohol. He 
courteously begged me to be seated. But on the first words referring to litera- 
ture, a consultation, &c., he assumed a disagreeable aspect, as if the victim 
of headache or in some way thoroughly uncomfortable. ‘Oh, monsieur,’ he 
said—and his words came wearily and his whole air-was splenetic, ‘I beg of 
you, do not speak to me of literature! I am suffering from severe neuralgia ; 
I start for Nice the day after to-morrow,—so my physician orders me—the 
atmosphere here in Paris oppresses me, the noise, the agitation; I am really 
very far from well.” I sympathised, and approaching the subject again with 
the utmost precaution and my best skill, tried to elicit some vague expression 
of opinion. ‘Oh, literature, monsieur! I never speak of it. I write when it 
gives me pleasure to do so, but speak of it—no! Besides at present I know 
not one man of letters. Iam on good terms with Zola, with Goncourt, in 
spite of his Memoirs, but them I rarely see, and the rest never. I know only 
the younger Dumzs; our provinces are not the same and we never speak of 
literature . . . there are so many other things.’ I opened my eyes like port- 
holes. ‘Yes,’ I said, knowing his taste for this amusement, ‘ yachting.’ 
‘And so many others. Stay, monsieur, the proof that I am telling you the 
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4 ath is this—not long ago they promised me a seat in the Academy—twenty- 
eight names sure, and I refused it, and crosses and all that ; no, really, it does 
‘pot interest me; let us, I beg, speak no more of literature.’ ” 


And such, adds the interviewer, with a touch of pardonable irony, 
are the views of M. de Maupassant on the contemporary evolution of 
literature. 

The immediate occasion or excuse for M. Huret’s inquiry was the 
appearance of two noteworthy books: the Jardin de Bérénice, the 
last volume of M. Maurice Barrés, the young Boulangist deputy, 
who “dines with Stendhal, and sups with Saint Ignatius,” and the 
Pélerin passionné of M. Jean Moréas. If M. Barrés can be ranged 
in a class, we must reckon him among the “ Psychologists,” whose 
boast is to have displaced the Naturalists in prose fiction. M. Moréas, 
a Greek by birth, rejecting the leadership of Mallarmé and Verlaine, 
both, alas! now beyond the fatal fortieth year, and therefore in the 
cold and shallows of extreme antiquity, proclaims himself with no 
uncertain voice as chief of the Symbolists, and it would seem that 
his claim has been allowed if a banquet (2nd February) in his honour 
be the proper proof of poetical leadership. “ Passionate pilgrim!” 
exclaims one of the tribe, himself a symbolist-decadent, “ pilgrims 
without a pilgrimage, and passionate—oh, no! No one has ever 
met two of these pilgrims together on the same route.” Yet the 
Passionate Pilgrim of M. Moréas is a volume to note, if not for 
its contents, at least for its aims with respect to style and metrical 
form. The author was born in 1856, and having reached, in 1884, 
the happiest age for a poet, is said by his malicious friends to have 
grown since then no older. As the Psychologists have in prose 
fiction succeeded to the Naturalists, so in poetry the Symbolists aim 
at the overthrow of the Parnassien dynasty ; and thus the two books 
which have been named served sufficiently well for a centre around 
which to group the questions and answers of the inquisitor and his 
victims. 

Before setting to work, M. Huret considered the order in which 
he should call his witnesses, and carefully prepared his questions. 
Of the Psychologists he inquired: What is the significance, and 
what is the future, of the present reaction against Naturalism? Is 
there a bond of kinship between the Psychological school and the 
Symbolists ? Is there not, again, something in common between 
the Naturalists and the Parnassiens in their disdain of personal 
sentiment on the part of the writer, in their tendency to pessimism, 
and in their aim at plastic or concrete presentation of what is positive 
and real, rather than the suggestion or evocation of things invisible ? 
Of the Symbolist-Decadents he inquired: What is the meaning of 
this word inscribed upon their banner ? what are their poetic aims ? 
how are they related to the Parnassiens ? who are their representative 
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writers? what are the works which embody the purposes of the 
movement? And in a similar manner suitable interrogations were 
framed for the elder schools of Parnassus and of Nature. But, like 
an accomplished interviewer, M. Huret did not tie himself to his 
own order of examination; he kept his hands free and his eyes 
open ; he was alive at every point. If he could not run down his 
game, there might still be some profit in the accidents and incidents 
of the chase. If he could not come to the winning-post, he might 
yet pick up some Atalanta’s apple on or off the course. To touch in 
now and again a bit of local colour was a relief from the scientific 
severity of his Enguéte. The doctrine of M. Anatole France on the 
elision of e mute was interrupted, not altogether unhappily, by the 
incursion of a charming child of eight or nine into the critic’s study; 
her terra-cotta frock and her floating hair come well into the picture, 
and the suavity of the critic, who could so gracefully reply to a 
cartel from M. Leconte de Lisle,’ is here shown in pretty pleadings 
with his little daughter that she should not desert him at the luncheon- 
table. ‘‘Ces jeunes gens! Tous fumistes!” exclaimed a feminine 
voice at the moment when the interviewer entered the study of 
M. de Hérédia. It was madame, who was reading aloud from the 
Echo the last words recorded in the interview with the great poet 
whom M. Anatole France had been so unlucky as to offend. The 
ladies rose, but not without a feminine outbreak of criticism: ‘‘ Oh! 
vos symbolistes! Je les exécre.” Instantly the words were trans- 
ferred to the fortunate recorder’s note-book. ‘ But this is not part 
of the interview, surely?” “No, madame,” I replied, with a smile 
in response to hers, “ but it is colour—and so local! ” 

There is colour, too, in the picture of M. Octave Mirbeau, the 
celebrated author of Calvaire and Sébastien Roch, in his garden near 
Rouen, amid his Japanese lilies and German irises ; or pointing out 
to his visitor the Chinese Moréas, with its great orange petals, “worth 
many Moréas of Athens [the author of the Passionate Pilgrim], I 
assure you.” But English readers, at the present moment, will 
prefer another picture—that of the “ Flemish Shakespeare ”’ (writer 
of genius, surely, but a very Flemish Shakespeare), of whom M. 
Mirbeau was the discoverer, and about whom we have already heard 
a good deal, and shall soon hear more. In order to find M. Maurice 
Meterlinck, it was necessary to take the train for Ghent. The weather 
was abominable, and under the melancholy sky the interviewer 
expected to see, in a suitably gloomy environment, the spectral 
figure of the author of La Princesse Maleine. 

(1) ‘I have never been wanting in the respect due to M. Leconte de Lisle. If, he 
generously forgets in my favour that he was born in 1820, it is my duty not to forget 


the fact. Must I needs tell him that he is one of those glories which we dare not 
touch ?’” 
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ota surprise. Twenty-seven years old, largely built, square shoulders, 
rf moustache cut close, Mseterlinck, with his regular features, bright eyes, 
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and cheeks of rosy bloom, realises exactly the Flemish type. This, added to 
his very simple manners, his almost timid bearing, the absence of gestures and 
the absence also of embarrassment, aroused at once a feeling of very agreeable 
surprise. This man, with his correct dress—black, with white silk cravat— 
will not play the part of the precocious genius, nor deal in mystery or men- 
ism ; he is modest and he is sincere. But the charm has something to 
counterbalance it: if I do not succeed in making my interlocutor forget the 
interview, which terrifies him, I shall elicit nothing for my Enquéte,' or next 
to nothing from his large tranquillity. A quarter of an hour, and I began to 
reckon my gains; not a word about himself or others, or hardly a word; brief 
, monosyllabic replies to my questions, a slight gesture, a nod of the 
head, a movement of the lips or eyebrows, such will be all I glean from the 
subject of my interview so long as he feels himself a victim of the interviewer. 
Little by little I must make him forget the purpose of my travel, and break up 
bit by bit this blond piece of silence. And again I feel that there is nothing 
deliberate in his attitude, nothing affected. He, with entire simplicity, gives 
me silence as others gave speech. We lunched together and exhibited an 
alarming appetite. ‘Yes, I have a savage appetite,’ he said, ‘I take so much 
physical exercise, canoeing, dumb-bells; in winter, skating, often to Bruges, 
or as far as Holland; every day bicycling, that is when I am not in the courts, 
and I am in the courts so seldom.’ ‘ You area lawyer,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Yes— 
alittle, as I have said. Now and again a poor peasant asks my aid and I plead 
for him in Flemish.’” 

Once in motion, in the shadow of the venerable buildings of the 
tity—for the rain had ceased—in the old streets or among the net- 
work of canals and quays and bridges, M. Meterlinck grew commu- 
nicative, and as discussion arose his apparent placidity disappeared ; 
the observer could recognise that keen nervous sensibility which 
shows itself in his literary work.. He spoke freely and he spoke 
well ; few indeed of M. Huret’s interlocutors uttered themselves more 
clearly and effectively on the subject of the symbolic in art. There 
are two kinds of symbols according to M. Meeterlinck ; there is first 
the designed and deliberate symbol ; the artist starts from an abstrac- 
tion, and endeavours to clothe this abstraction with humanity and 
concrete form. A typical example of such symbolism, which 
approaches allegory, may be found in the Second Part of Faust, and 
in the Mahrchen aller Mahrchen, translated long since for English 
readers by Carlyle. ‘The other kind of symbol is unconscious, 
comes into existence although the poet be not aware of it, or even 
against his will, and almost always has bearings which reach beyond 
his conscious thought ; this is the symbol which is found in every 


genial creation of humanity; capital examples may be seen in the 


dramas of Aschylus and Shakespeare. I do not believe that a viable 
work can be born of a symbol; but a symbol is always born from a 
work which is viable. . . . As regards what is symbolic, the poet 
ought to be passive: the symbol should be the flower of the vitality 
of the poem.” Asked as to what philosophic influences had most 
affected him, Meterlinck replied, “ Kant, Carlyle, Schopenhauer, 
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who consoles you even in the presence of death.” Of Shakespeare: 
“ Oh yes, Shakespeare above all! Shakespeare! When I wrote the 
Princesse Maleine I said to myself, ‘I am going to attempt a play in 
Shakespeare’s manner for a theatre of marionettes.’ Aud that was 
what in fact I did.” Among recent English writers and artists the 
favourites of Meterlinck are Swinburne, Rossetti, William Morris, 
and Burne-Jones. Edgar Poe is dear to him; but The Fall of the 
House of Usher is qualified for his temperament by the wholesome 
whirl of the bicycle. 
Just now, when English readers are discovering a most interest. 
ing, if not a great, poet in Paul Verlaine, and when the name of 
Stéphane Mallarmé rouses curjosity as that of a distinguished, if not 
a great, unknown, the younger representatives of the Symbolist 
movement in France disclaim their leadership, and assert their 
independence by declaring that Verlaine has halted at a point which 
it is impossible to regard as a resting-place. Mallarmé, whose 
nature is more sympathetic, whose temperament is less aggressive 
than Verlaine’s, protests against so-called “schools” in literature, 
proclaims himself a solitary, yet bends graciously from his height of 
pride towards “les jeunes gens”; and hence he retains their affec- 
tion. Even in presence of the interviewer, who at the moment was 
noting (in the graceful way of the profession) his medium height, 
his pointed beard already grizzled, his long satyr ears, his eyes 
which shone with extraordinary lustre, M. Mallarmé retained “un 
grand air de bonté.” When he speaks “the word is always accompa- 
nied by a gesture, a liberal gesture, full of grace, precision, eloquence; 
his voice lingers a little on the ends of his words, with a dying fall; 
his personality affects you with a powerful charm; you feel in the 
man an undeclining pride, which floats calmly over all, the pride of 
a god or of an illuminated adept, before which you must needs bow 
, the head—when once it is understood.” It is unfortunate for us 
that M. Mallarmé has so rarely put himself, as they say, in evidence 
by his writings. He cannot understand, he told a friend, what 
induces a poet to go to the publishers; the birds sing in their 
bowers, but these are not commonly situated in Paternoster Row. 
To print our poems is surely nothing less than an indecent exposure 
of the soul. The author of LZ’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune has not often 
offended in this way, and has on those rare occasions preserved 
something of his modesty by affixing an almost prohibitive price on 
the article so indiscreetly offered for sale. For Mallarmé literature 
is essentially an outcome of the individual, bearing the impress of a 
distinct personality. Formerly poets may have sung, as it were in 
a choir, to the great organ tones of the official metres; now each 
singer retires into his corner to play upon the flute the air he loves. 
The demand for a versification, more free, more elastic, more living 
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nassiens, has been recognised and admitted as just and inevitable by 
M. Anatole France. The official verse—the Alexandrine—is not 
rejected by M. Mallarmé, but he would reserve its use for great occa- 
sions, when solemn movements of the soul require an utterance, and 
even then it should be freer, more spontaneous, more aérial than the 
Alexandrine as too commonly it is written. With this for grave 
and, as it were, imperial uses, the poetry of the future will exhibit 
an infinity of motives derived from the peculiar sensibility of finely- 
organised individuals. The themes of which future singers will 
treat must include all in thought, action, and emotion which is sus- 
ceptible of poetic handling, and these themes will not be presented 
directly and four-square after the manner of those old rhetoricians, the 
Parnassien poets; the younger poets will choose rather to suggest than 
todepict ; they will not fear the indefinite or the mysterious ; if they 
present an object it will be in order that the object may call up or 
adumbrate some spiritual, some emotional state or mood; or they 
will, through some state of the soul, shadow forth an object; they 
may be charged with obscurity, but all art which demands the 
co-operation of the spectator’s or the reader’s feelings and imagina- 
tion is obscure to those who do not bring that one thing needful. In 
this statement of M. Mallarmé we have perhaps a better account of 
the aims of the symbolist school than can be obtained from any other 
of the subjects of M. Huret’s examination. 

For his own part, Mallarmé acknowledges that, with the marvellous 
mastery of verse possessed by certain recent writers—Banville, for 
example—the Alexandrine admits of infinite variety, is flexible for 
every purpose, can respond to every movement of human passion. In 
an interesting paper on Modern Poetry, by Mr. Lewis Morris, published 
last July, the writer speaks of French as “the one European 
language in which poetry is well nigh impossible. . . . It may attain 
to fine rhetoric, it may even mount to the height of a tender and 
graceful lyric, but beyond this it cannot go.” Doubtless, a nation 
which feeds exclusively on frogs cannot produce true epic verse, and 
any one British poet can beat any three French. That is a pious 
and patriotic opinion to which I give a loyal adhesion. Matthew 
Arnold informed us nearly thirty years ago that the power of French 
literature is in its prose-writers, the power of English literature is 
in its poets ; and he added that the main vehicle for poetry in France, 
the Alexandrine, is an inadequate vehicle. I confess that I have 
always ventured to regard this statement as evidence that Mr. 
Arnold’s feeling for what is excellent in French literature had its 
limitations. No one possessed of a true sense for what is great in 
French poetry can think of the Alexandrine in its history from 
Racine to Hugo, and Banville, and Leconte de Lisle, with a stinted 
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admiration. It is capable of infinite grace, sweetness, subtlety ; the 
fall and folds of the robe of an antique statue are not more exquisite 
than it can be; and yet it can, when there is need, advance with the 
bounding, mounting motion of a wave of the sea, all strength, all 
joy, all harmony. I am glad to confirm my feeling, that of one to 
whom the more intimate beauties of French verse can never be fully 
known, by the words of such a master as M. Catulle Mendés: “ The 
Alexandrine,” he says, “has been modified in a thousand ways; it 
may hereafter perhaps be transformed in a thousand other ways; I 
admit it, but—and this is its high distinction and its glory—from the 
chanson de geste, where it appeared for the first time, and down 
through Ronsard and Malherbe, it has remained, and it will remain, 
that marvellous thing which the greatest artists have found adequate 
in so many magnificent masterpieces—the French Alexandrine.” 

Mr. George Moore has given to English readers a vivid portrait of 
Paul Verlaine—the “ bald, prominent forehead, the cavernous eyes, 
the macabre expression of burnt-out lust smouldering upon his face ” 
—and we need not confirm that portrait by reproducing M. Huret’s 
sketch. On this occasion it did not require a journey past factories 
and canals, and dim streets and clamorous courtyards to find Verlaine: 
he was easily run to earth in his accustomed café, the Francois- 
Premier, Boulevard Saint-Michel. His attacks of black misanthropy, 
his wild fits of silence, says M. Huret, vanish with the least gleam of 
sunshine. He has that beautiful resignation which made him declare 
in a soft voice, only faintly suggestive of absinthe: “I have no 
mother now but one—the Assistance publique.” During the hours 
preceding the interview he had taken pains to replenish his pockets, 
and now under his ample Macfarlane of black and grey checks, 
glowed a superb yellow {silk necktie. This was indeed splendour 
which contrasts favourably with the filthy night-cap, the greasy 
shirt, the discoloured trousers, in which the author of Sagesse received 
Mr. George Moore. 

** Verlaine, as everyone knows, is no great talker; he is a purely instinctive 
artist, who utters his opinions in quick fits and starts, by means of concise 
imagery, sometimes with designed brutality, yet always qualified by a gleam 
of unconstrained kindliness and charming bonhomie. . . . When I asked him 
for a definition of symbolism, he said, ‘You know I have some common sense ; 
perhaps I have nothing else, but I have that. Symbolism ?—don’t understand 
it. Must be a German word, eh? What does it mean? It doesn’t matter a 
straw tome. When I suffer, when I am enjoying myself, or when I weep, I 
know well that that is no symbol. Look now, all these distinctions and defi- 
nitions are just Germanisms; what does it matter to a poet what opinions Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, and other blockheads may have on human emotions. 
For my part, I am French—you take me P—rampantly French—that before all 
else. I find in my instinct nothing which obliges me to inquire after the why 
of the why of my tears; when I am wretched, I write melancholy verses, that 


is the whole of it, with no other rule than the instinct, as they say, of good 
writing, which I believe I have.’ His countenance fell into shadow, and his 
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speech became slow and grave. ‘All the same,’ he went on, ‘ there may be 
geen under my verses the . . . Gulf stream of my being, where are currents of 
glacial water and currents that boil, débris, yes—sands, most certainly— 
flowers, perhaps.’ Every moment in Verlaine’s conversation you are surprised 
and delighted by these unexpected antitheses of brutality and grace, of light 
irony and savage indignation.” 

Striking with his fist the marble table till the glasses of absinthe 
and vermouth trembled, Verlaine went on to declaim against the 
ridiculous “ cymbalists,”’ their big banner on which was inscribed 
the sublime word “‘Puffery ,” their absurd pretence of returning to 
the Renaissance, and recovering tradition by skipping the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, their inventions in art which had 
all been invented before by Arthur Rimbaud, their ungainly prose 
announcing itself as verse, rhythmless lines running on a thousand 
feet,—“It is not French! no, it is not French; and we are 
neither Greeks nor Romans ; we are French, sacré nom de Dieu!” 
And now he shrugged his shoulders, a frown upon his forehead ; 
now broke into gay, contagious laughter, while in the zeal of his 
declamation, his pipe languished, or was lit and relit. “ ‘ But these 
young writers, do they not make use of your name?’ said I. ‘ Let 
them prove that I have any part in their parentage! Let them read 
my poems!’ And in a comic tone, he added, ‘19, Quai Saint- 
Michel, 3 francs!’ Then: ‘I have had pupils, yes; but I look on 
them as pupils in revolt: Moréas is one of them.’ ‘Ah!’I ex- 
claimed. ‘Yes, indeed! I am a bird (as Zola is an ox), and there 
are evil tongues which say that I have formed a school of canaries. 
It is false. The symbolists, allowing for certain reserves, are birds, 
too. Moréas is one of them—but no . . . he is more of a peacock. 
And then he has remained a child—eighteen years old. True, I 
am a youngster myself’ (here Verlaine assumed his accustomed pose 
—head thrown back, his lips outthrust, eyes looking straight before 
him, arm extended) ‘.. . but a French youngster, ’eré nom de Dieu!’”’ 
And here his peal of joyous laughter broke forth. ‘“‘ But how is it that 
you have accepted the title of décadent, and what do you understand 
by it?’ ‘It is a very simple affair. They flung the name at us 
as an insult; I picked it up as a war-cry ; but it means nothing in 
particular, that I know of. Decadent! Is not the twilight of a 
glorious day worth many dawns? And then, the sun which seems 
to set, will it not rise next morning? Decadent at bottom means 
just nothing at all. I tell you again it was a cry and a banner and 
nothing more. To fight, we want phrases! Three colours and the 
black eagle—that is enough : men will fight for the banner.’” The 
interviewer, who had enjoyed the dramatic quality of Verlaine’s 
declamations, closed with a courageous stroke—“ ‘ Is it true that you 
are jealous of Moréas?’ He drew himself up, improvised a long 
gesture with the right arm, moistened his fingers, rhythmically 
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twisted his moustache, and with strong emphasis uttered himself : 
‘Voui!!!’” And so this document in the study of French 
letters and of the poetical temperament came to a close. 

The writer whose Passionate Pilgrim was the convenient occasion 
for this inquiry, M. Jean Moréas, while he admits that Verlaine will 
occupy a high place among the immortals of French poetry, refuses 
to acknowledge the master as other than a Parnassien—a dissentient 
Parnassien, if you like, but essentially of that school. For his own 
part, he rejected the name of “ decadent,” which Verlaine had adopted 
as a war-cry, and, in 1885, proposed the term “‘symbolist,” as indi- 
cating sufficiently the direction of the new departure in poetry. On 
this our English side of the narrow seas, literature somehow contrives 
to live and move and have its being without banners and battle-cries, 
schools and manifestoes. We have not found it necessary to label 
Mr. George Meredith a “ psychologue,” or Mr. Swinburne a “ deca- 
dent.” Perhaps we do not take art quite so seriously as our neigh- 
bours are accustomed to take it, for in politics and in theology, where 
we are certainly serious, Englishmen are not unprovided with parties 
and schools, Perhaps we have a deeper sense of the primary impor- 
tance of individuality in art. Perhaps we care less for intellectual 
abstractions, and are content without reducing everything that is 
excellent to a doctrine or a formula. At least, before a school is 
formed in literature or art, we suppose it would be well that there 
should be some work to show. Work done is certainly not the 
strongest point in the school of symbolists. But what shall we say 
of M. Réné Ghil and his “évolutive-instrumentiste ” school, which 
can reckon up the names of twenty-six poets—two baker’s-dozens of 
poets—all contending nobly, side by side with their master, for 
“the evolutive method,” all from twenty years of age to eight-and- 
twenty, and nearly all of whom, as regards published work of 
distinction, are still poetising in the paulo-post-future tense? Shall 
we repeat a word of M. Renan which sums up his judgment on 
many of his young contemporaries and their endeavours: ‘“ Ce sont 
des enfants qui se sucent le pouce””? It is a gentle word, describing 
a harmless and perhaps a wholesome pastime. 

With not a little happiness we find ourselves for a few moments 
in the presence of that “august master”—the word is M. Huret’s, 
and it is the right word—Leconte de Lisle, who needs not to point 
to the monumental works with which he has enriched the literature 
of France, for they are known to us all, and we cannot praise them 
enough. But it is good to be assured that the master himself is 
noble as his work is great. “For all of us,” said M. de Hérédia, 
“for Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, Mendés, Mallarmé, Silvestre, Cazalis, 
France, and so many others, and for myself the least of them, but 
not the least in sense of gratitude, this great poet had been an 
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admirable educator, a worthy master. By his illustrious example, 
even more than by his advice, he has taught us respect for our noble 
language, and a disinterested love of poetry. We owe to him our 
artistic conscience. And thus anything that we may have done 
should go to form part of his sum of glory.” Generous words, telling 
of the better and happier side of the life and character of the man 
of letters! The speaker not unjustly commented on the lack of 
fraternity among the aspirants of the new movement, and their 
irreverence for the elder masters. ‘ We, in the Parnassien days, I 
assure you, were not like this... .I can remember with what 
pleasure we met—Boulevard des Invalides—at the house of our 
great fraternal friend, Leconte de “Lisle, where we went on Saturdays, 
‘as Mussulmans go to Mecca.’ The phrase is Coppée’s, and it does 
not say too much. Leconte de Lisle! he taught us all the art of 
poetry! and the counsel that he bestowed on us was not given in 
order that we should make verses like his own; he entered into the 
position of each of us: ‘In your place I should write this, I should 
alter that.’ All said brightly, fraternally! Yes, indeed, we must 
honour, venerate, love him, as he has loved us, with a deep and 
devoted affection.” 

Tous fumistes, ces jeunes gens !—such in brief is the judgment of 
Leconte de Lisle on the motley band who follow the banner of sym- 
bolism. Several of these young men are personally known to him ; 
he has told them his opinion. When they call on him they speak 
well, with a clear intelligence, like Frenchmen; and the moment 
they put pen to paper there is a total eclipse of all that is character- 
istically French, of clearness, of good sense. They become forthwith 
the “amateurs de délire,” of whom Baudelaire has spoken. As to 
the revolution which they would effect in verse, it aims at nothing 
less than metrical anarchy: “Seriously, monsieur, French verse 
lives by virtue of equilibrium ; it dies if its balance be disturbed ;” but 
Leconte de Lisle knows well that true freedom co-exists with order, 
and that the balance is not mechanical merely, but vital; not the 
poise of a weighing-machine, but the poise of a wave or of a bird 
upon the wing. “ We are feeling our way, dear Master,” said Henri 
de Regnier, a young symbolist, who, however, looks on the new 
school less as an abiding home of art than as a provisional place of 
refuge for those who are not disposed to follow in a servile way the 
track of the Parnassiens. ‘“ Feel your way as much as you please,” 
replied Leconte de Lisle, “ you have a right to do so; but at least 
keep your gropings to yourself; do not grope in print. Every one 
has had to feel his way. As for mysclf, I kept my fir-~t collection of 
verse in my drawer for seven years ; I burnt four thousand lines ; 
I recast most of my pieces several times. The new poets elevate 
their gropings into the achievements of a school, and would impose 
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them on the world. ‘Tis a little too much.” We cannot but admit 
that one who has attained supreme mastery in an art which is virile 
and difficult is warranted in some feeling of impatience with “ ces 
jeunes gens,” who are experimenting, and with such incomplete 
results. As to the accusation of impassibility brought against those 
who, enthroned on Parnassus, 
** Live and lie reclined 
On the hill, like gods together,” 

the answer of Leconte de Lisle is admirable and perfectly just ; but 
the outbreak will read better in French than in a translation: “ Et 
aura-t-on bientét fini avec cette baliverne! Poéte impassible! 
Alors quand on ne raconte pas de quelle facon on boutonne son 
pantalon, et les péripaties de ses amourettes, on est un poéte impas- 
sible? C’est stupide.” And stupid, indeed, it is. Mr. Oscar Wilde 
has put forth one of his happy parodoxes in words which I fear my 
imperfect recollection mars, but somewhat to the effect that all bad 
poetry proceeds from genuine feeling. It is a way of putting in 
shorthand the truth that in all high poetry sensibility is the subject 
and servant of its lord—imagination. ‘‘ When I suffer, I write sad 
verses,” declared Verlaine. No: it is when his imagination has dealt 
nobly with his pain that he writes well; and it is this maintenance 
of the supremacy of imagination over sensibility which has subjected 
the Parnassien poets to the accusation—the unjust accusation—of 
impassibility. 

And yet “ces jeunes gens” are not merely “ fumistes.” The 
Parnassien movement has in great part done its work. Impassibility 
may degenerate with inferior writers into a trick. Of the verse 
wrought in noblest bronze it is possible to manufacture cheap imita- 
tions; and another kind of verse is legitimate—that woven in subtle 
design from the threads of the silkworm and threads of gold; nay, 
even from the gossamer dyed in the moonbeam. If M. Leconte de 
Lisle has himself enriched the poetic vocabulary with words of exotic 
origin, is it a crime in younger poets to seek to recover some of the 
buried treasures of the old French speech? We have heard on 
our side of the Channel a complaint—not without cause—against 
Wardour-street English; but in truth some pretty bibelots may be 
obtained in Wardour Street, and even objects of more substantial 
utility than bibelots ; everything depends on the good judgment of 
the purchaser, and the right choice of a place for the object which 
he has acquired. Last, it must be admitted on behalf of the symbo- 
list school that their Parnassien predecessors were sometimes apt to 
forget those vistas in art which open upon the infinite, that play of 
suggestion which widens the meaning of our life, those echoes and 
rebounds which our inward ear 
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“ He could think,” writes a new story-teller in the “ Pseudonym 
Library,” who masks under the name of an old Irish spirit, Gan- 
conagh, “he could think carefully and cleverly, and even with 
originality, but never in such a way as to make his thoughts an 
allusion to something deeper than themselves.” This is what the 
Parnassien poets could seldom attain to, and in admitting this we 
go far towards allowing the plea of their presumptive heirs. 

In other words, underlying the so-called symbolist movement, we 
can perceive that reaction towards idealism which at the present 
moment manifests itself in various ways and in many directions in 
the literature of France. All art indeed by virtue of the fact that 
it is art is something more than a transcript of reality. Mr. Symonds 
has just told us that La Béte Humaine is the creation or construction 
of an idealist, who approaches his work in the spirit of a poet. M. 
Anatole France has described La Terre as the work not so much of a 
realist as of “ un idéaliste perverti.” And two years since I ventured 
to speak in The Fortnightly Review of Zola as a creator, ‘‘ whose mind 
is over-ridden, if ever a mind was, by the spirit of system; whose 
work, misnamed realistic, is one monstrous idealising of humanity 
under the types of the man-brute and the woman-brute.” A reaction 
from the school which has styled itself realist or naturalist—the 
school which professes a scientific method, and which Zola represents 
with great power—is unquestionably in active progress. The possi- 
bility of a “ spiritual naturalism” has been conceived by M. 
Huysmans. The “ manifesto of the Five” (1887), by which MM. 
Bonnetain, Descaves, Margueritte, Guiches, and Rosny, on the pub- 
lication of Za Terre, broke with the leader of the naturalist school, 
was a somewhat theatrical protest against the dunghill as the theme 
of art, but it marks the turn of public feeling. Not a few of the 
ablest and most earnest among the younger men of letters are con- 
tributors to the Mercure de France, and shortly after the appearance 
of La Béte Humaine, not one of these could be found who had read 
the book to the end, or who would consent to read it with sufficient 
attention to report on it in the columns of the journal. M. Descaves, 
one of the Five, not unhappily compares the famous naturalist 
master to a great contractor who constructs six-storey houses in the 
quartiers ouvriers of literature; his sentences and paragraphs are 
indeed “ written with a trowel.” M. Zola himself can still point 
with satisfaction to the pile of his novels on the booksellers’ counters, 
and the number of editions recorded on his covers. It is calculated 
that he has sold volumes enough to form a literary Pharos, three 
times as high as the Eiffel Tower. “Ah! ah!” he exclaimed with a 
smile, on the arrival of M. Huret, “‘ you are coming to see if I am 
dead! Well, as you see, quite the contrary! Iam in excellent 
health ; I feel myself in perfect poise; I never was more at my ease ; 
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my books are selling faster than ever.” And yet M. Zola acknow- 
ledges the reaction which, he supposes, may last some ten or fifteen 
years, by which time naturalism must resume its triumphant pro- 
gress; he acknowledges the reaction, and dreams of a larger, more 
complete truth than the naturalist novel has yet embodied, with a 
broader way of access to the study of humanity, in a word, a kind of 
naturalism which shall be, in the best sense of the word, classic. In 
the year 1900, declares M. Edmond de Goncourt, naturalism will be 
dead ; another doctrine and method will have taken its place. There 
is something, perhaps, still more significant in the telegram received 
by M. Huret from Paul Alexis, the faithful Abdiel of the school : 
“Naturalism not dead; letter follows.” While these alarming 
rumours are in the air, the impression must remain that it lies upon 
its death-bed, soon about to receive the viaticum. 

Who have been gainers by this reaction from naturalism, with its 
perverted ideality, its pseudo-science, its heaped-up ordures? For 
the present, at all events, the group of writers who name themselves 
or are named the “ Psychologues,” of which Bourget is the most 
distinguished representative. ‘Tea-pot psychology!” exclaims a 
hostile critic ; and it is true that Bourget, with his love of elegance, 
his aristocratic tastes, his refinements of passion, his casuistry of the 
heart, addresses an audience which can dare to discuss the morals of his 
tales over the five o’clock tea-cup. “ Dés les premiers livres de Bourget,” 
says M. Anatole France, “vous avez vu l’empressement des femmes 
vers le roman psychologique.” We can believe, says another critic, 
that Bourget is always ready to pardon the most grievous sins of his 
heroines in consideration of “a finesse de leur linge ;”' and when 
one and the same writer is elegant, mundane, sceptical, voluptuous, 
and, as in Le Disciple, a stern moralist and a regenerator of the con- 
science of France, his circle of clients should be what the news- 
papers describe as both select and numerous. The novel in his hands 
passes from the study of great social groups—the peasantry, the 
mining population, the railway servants, the men on ’change—to that 
of the individual soul. With M. Maurice Barrés, this individualism 
approaches dangerously near egoism pure and simple, and is just 
saved by the possibility that in this case the “ego” is typical of no 
inconsiderable group of other “egos,” young spirits arriving at adult 
years in these closing years of our century. “The Jardin de Béré- 
nice,” as M. Barrés explained to the representative of the Echo, “is 
the last volume of a series of three works in which I try to set forth 
what I call and what has been called often enough, La Culture du 
Moi. Itis a monograph, including a theory, of individualism. Sous 
Gil des Barbares exhibits the difficulty which a young man has in 


(1) Edouard Rod in his interesting collection of studies, Les Idécs morales du Tomps 
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attaining self-knowledge, and in developing and protecting his true 
personality. L’Homme libre is a treatise on the gymnastic of the 
ego ; showing how, with the methods of Ignatius Loyola and the 
Lives of the Saints, one may gain for the ego an experience of what- 
ever the world contains of emotion. The Jardin de Bérénice is, on 
the one hand, a study of methods by which to conciliate the needs 
of the interior life of the soul with the demands of the active life, 
and, on the other, an act of submission in presence of the Uncon- 
scious, which may also be named the Divine.” The moi of M. 
Barrés is a very charming, a very distinguished moi, full of subtlety 
and address, and no wonder that its owner, who is not afflicted by 
the material necessities of existence, should be well pleased to 
caress it. 

I have drawn freely on the discourse of many of M. Huret’s sub- 
jects or victims, but I have not approached the mysterious group of 
“ Mages,”’ who are learned in the Cabbala, comprehend the secret 
meaning of the signs of the Zodiac, hold communication with Hermes 
Trismegistus, repeat the Abracadabra, practise the Hocus-Pocus, 
and on occasions prefix to their humble Christian names the awful 
“Sar,” a Chaldean title meaning nothing in particular. It is very 
pleasant to know that young people in France as in England are 
privileged to speak nonsense with a large utterance; that babes of 
grace there as well as here may suck their thumbs with a mystic 
significance in a peculiar fashion of their own. Else were the world 
a sadder world than it is. And to acknowledge the truth, one 
hierophant at least, M. Jules Bois, has spoken so ingeniously and 
prettily, that I should gladly quote from what he says, but by this 
time my reader has fatigued his eye at the peep-show of marionettes, 

Classicists, Romanticists, Naturalists, Psychologists, Parnassiens, 
Decadents, Symbolists, Mages. What next? In a happy variation 
on the nursery tale M. Charles Vignier calls on Sister Anne to climb 
the tower and see if there be any one coming. Yes, there are many 
coming; but the brothers who are to deliver the heroine of the tale 
from her cruel keeper have not yet appeared, and when they come 
perhaps we shall mistake them for sellers of olives. 

Erwarp Downey. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE MODERN MARK ANTONY. 


Sim,—During the past hundred years three men have posed as candi. 
dates, by ways outside the Constitution, for supreme power in France. 
These men were Napoleon Bonaparte, his nephew, Louis Napoleon, and 
Boulanger. The first and second used means precisely similar. They 
waited for the opportune moment, and then struck with all their force, 
knowing all the time that failure meant death, The third, with opportuni- 
ties not unequal, shrank three times from dealing the blow which, one way 
or the other, must have proved decisive. He lost his first chance when he 
failed to take advantage of his success in the Paris election of January, 
1889; he lost his second when he fled to Brussels on learning that the 
Minister, Constans, had issued an order for his arrest; he lost his third 
when, on the eve of the elections, when his presence in Paris would have 
enormously embarrassed the Ministry and encouraged his friends, he pre- 
ferred inglorious ease in Portland Place. 

Never has the illogical contrariety of newspaper criticism been more 
manifest than in the judgment which the press generally has passed upon 
Boulanger because he shrank at the decisive moment from the struggle 
which he had provoked. The same writers, English and French, who have 
held up to public odium Napoleon Bonaparte for his violation of the Con- 
stitution on the 18th Brumaire; who have denounced, and who continue to 
denounce, Louis Napoleon for the coup d’état of December 2, 1851; do not 
hesitate to express their contempt for Boulanger because he did not follow 
the Napoleonic example. His opportunities were very similar to theirs. They 
struck and succeeded. He held his hand and fled at the approach of danger. 
Yet the critics have no mercy for any one of them. To them they are 
equally infamous. The Bonapartes are perjured scoundrels because they 
struck ; possibly, also, because they succeeded. Boulanger is a contemptible 
charlatan because he declined to strike—and failed. 

These critics are ready enough to admit that it was neither conscience 
nor dislike of bloodshedding which held the hand of Boulanger at the critical 
moment, His previous career had shown him to be an able man without 
a conscience. He had been a brilliant soldier, an organiser of more than 
ordinary merit. On the other hand, he had shown himself a past-master in 
intrigue, a faithless husband, devoid of gratitude and honour, and not 
altogether clean in his money transactions. His refusal to strike the deci- 
sive blow on the morrow of his victory at the Paris elections of 1889 cannot, 
then, be attributed either to cowardice or to scruple. What then was the 
cause of the refusal? It must have been a very potent persuader which 
induced him to refrain from reaping where he had sown, from seizing the 
sceptre which was almost within his grasp. What was it ? 

Of all the weekly journals of the metropolis there is not one which dis- 
plays a keener insight or is guided by a more philosophical spirit than the 
Spectator. The Spectator has not only asked the question I have posed in 
the preceding paragraph, but it has answered it. The answer is one which 
a great many people will accept as convincing. It is undoubtedly very 
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clever, very ingenious, but to my mind it is not the complete answer. It 
does not probe the matter to the bottom. It is an explanation which, it 
will be found on analysing it, does not fully explain. The Spectator, pre- 
facing its answer with the argument that Boulanger knew that he had to 
play the part of Henri Quatre, thus continues :—‘‘ Unfortunately for him- 
self, he could not be Henri Quatre, but only an actor trying tu play Henri 
Quatre’s part, and still more unfortunately, he knew it. Nothing but an 
inner sense of incapacity can explain his conduct in the great crisis of his 
life. . . . He did not fear, but he did not believe himself fitted for the 
great part he was acting, shrank when he might have made it a reality, 
shrank when he might have been the hero-captive, shrank when his return 
on the eve of the elections might have upset all the calculations of the 
Government, and shrank when he had to face life in solitude and failure. 
He was only an actor dressed as a Prince.” 

Another writer, gifted likewise with a keen insight, and justly a favourite 
with the British public, has taken a view of the conduct of Boulanger in all 
respects dissimilar. I refer to Mr. G. R. Sims, equally well known under 
his nom de plume of “ Dagonet.” In his contributions to the weekly journal 
with which he is associated, ‘‘ Dagonet’”’ thus records his impressions of Bou- 
langer :—‘‘ He was never my ideal of a man who would triamph over diffi- 
culties or conquer by great daring. My first doubts concerning the general’s 
ability to carry out an enterprise requiring patience, diplomacy, and an 
utter disregard for personal danger were raised in a curious manner. One 
day while I was sitting in the courtyard of the hotel I saw a neat single- 
horse brougham waiting for someone. The brougham was perfect, the horse 
was a remarkably quiet creature, and the coachman was all that a perfectly- 
fitting livery could make him. But I was astonished to see a double set of 
teins. It was the same sort of arrangement that you see sometimes on a 
park phaeton in which a nervous old lady drives a pair of ponies. ‘ Dear 
me, I said to my neighbour, ‘this must be a very nervous old lady who 
wants a double set of reins to her brougham.’ At that moment the owner 
of the brougham came down the steps, got into the carriage, and was driven 
off. The nervous old lady was General Boulanger. . . . I never had much 
faith in him after that, and the whole of his subsequent career proved him 
to be a man of weak nerve.” 

These, then, are the differing opinions of two of our best English critics. 
The one believes that Boulanger failed, or rather, shrank from action, 
because he had an inner consciousness that he was unfit to ride the storm ; 
that on the morrow of his victory he would show himself incapable to guide 
the ship whose helm he had seized. The other attributes his shrinking to 
want of nerve. Neither of these reasons is, to my mind, adequate. Why 
should one of the best soldiers in France, commanding a division of the 
French army, have stooped to low intrigues, imperilling his commission, 
if, as the Spectator believes, his inner conscience assured him that when the 
hour for which he was intriguing should arrive, his nature would unfit him 
to take advantage of the success he hoped to gain? The thing is incredible. 
Still less can I believe with Mr. Sims that the nervous nature of the man 
caused him to shrink when the hour arrived. He had never shrunk from 
danger before. On the contrary, he had distinguished himself in action by 
his calm and cool courage. Whatever may be thought of his skill, he had 
displayed no want of nerve in his duel with Floquet. In a Frenchman 
posing before the French people, it required more nerve to run away from 

Paris than to stay there. If Boulanger had the conviction that he was 
unfitted by nature to profit by his success, why did he embark on the 
crusade? why renounce his position in the army, his chances in the future ? 
is incredible that a man who had such a conviction should act as Bou- 
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langer acted. It is the more incredible when, on examining the position, we 
find that there lay in the background another reason, stronger than either 
of the others, a reason which, more than any other, has influenced men 
from the foundation of the world, and against which Boulanger was power. 
less. It is the old story—Cherchez la femme. 

History repeats itself. After the death of Cwsar there was not a stronger 
man in Rome than Mark Antony. He, too, was a brilliant soldier. He 
had contributed greatly to the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia. He had 
roused the people of Rome against the murderers of Cesar. He was the 
leading spirit of the famous triumvirate. He had completely defeated Brutus 
and Cassius at Philippi. After that decisive battle he was proclaimed 
master of Greece, of Macedonia, of Syria, of Asia. A little later his famous 
retreat from the Parthians procured him more renown than would have 
resulted from a victory. The year following, he conquered Armenia. Up 
to that time the world had prospered with him. But at last the fatal hour 
arrived for him. He saw Cleopatra. The man who had only bent to the 
caprices of his wife became the submissive slave of Cleopatra. His liaison 
with her irritated Octavius, whose sister he had married ; his prolonged 
absence from Rome infuriated his countrymen, and, more than three years 
after he had taken up his residence in Egypt, a fleet and army were sent 
against him. Fired for the moment with a portion of his old energy, 
Antony led his fleet agaiust the enemy, Cleopatra accompanying him with 
sixty galleys. The battle which then ensued was furious and long doubtful. 
Suddenly, at the very crisis of the contest, Cleopatra turned her galley and 
fled, followed by the sixty. What would the Antony who had not known 
Cleopatra have done at such a crisis? Who can doubt but that he would 
have fought as he had fought at Pharsalia, at Philippi, in the retreat from 
Parthia? But this Antony, submissive to the domination of Cleopatra, 
turned his galley and followed her. The result, the ultimate result, was not 
dissimilar to that which has recently occurred at Brussels. Told that his 
mistress had killed herself, Antony committed suicide. He survived, 
however, long enough to learn that Cleopatra was alive, and to be admitted 
to her presence. Then, pressing her face close to his own, ‘‘I die happy," 
he said, “‘ since I die in thy arms. I do not blush for my defeat, because 
I, a Roman, have been conquered by Romans.”’ 

Substitute the name of Madame de Bonnemain for that of Cleopatra, and 
we have the real reason for the shrinking of Boulanger. It was Madame 
de Bonnemain to whom he had given his soul, his honour, his entire self. 
It might be said of her and of him, in the very words applied to Mark 
Antony, ‘‘ The man who had only bent to the caprices of his wife became 
the submissive slave'of Madame de Bonnemain.” She it was whom he 
visited in Paris when he came in disguise from Clermont-Ferraud. She it 
was who supplied him with money, who encouraged him to intrigue, but 
who held him back, when apparently prompt action would have raised him 
to the highest place in the country. She it was who, when the astute 
Constans caused information to reach him that he would be arrested, pro- 
vided for him the disguise in which he fled to Brussels. She had taken the 
upper hand, the mastership. In the presence of the certainty of success 
following action, he could not act, for she forbade him. 

It follows naturally that his was not the nature to win an empire. 
Neither of the Bonapartes would have been influenced as he was influeuced. 
Napoleon was never slave to a woman. Napoleon had the harder metal of a 
Cesar ; Boulanger the softer nature of an Antony. France, wearied with 
the ever-changing policies of the ministries which, under the Third Republic, 
had succeeded one another at intervals too rapid to insure fixity of purpose, 
was ready to receive as supreme ruler a strong man who would promise her 
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ity and revanche. France had found such men in the Bonapartes 
She believed she had ready to her need such an one in Boulanger. It is 
impossible, I repeat, to believe with the Spectator that, having worked 
matters up to a crisis, with a certainty of victory if he would only go for- 


‘ward, Boulanger held back because his inner conscience told him he would 


be unable, from lack of character, to manage the situation after he had 
gueceeded. It must not be forgotten that the man of whom this is surmised 
had already proved himself a successful administrator, As director of the 
French infantry and as Minister of War, he had gained golden opinions 
from every class of statesmen. Equally impossible is it to accept the 
theory of ‘‘ Dagonet.” The man who had displayed on the battlefield a gal- 
lantry as striking as that attributed to Boulanger was no nerveless coward. 
But the career of Mark Antony explains to the letter the secret of Boulanger’s 
failure. The two men, separated from one another by but little short of two 
thousand years, were alike brave, capable on the battlefield, fertile in 
resources, ambitious, unscrupulous, careless of the means by which they 
attained their ends. They were alike successful so long as they remained 
masters of their own actions. But the time came to each when he was 
absolutely dominated by a woman. In each case the domination was so 
complete that the moral nature of the man was weakened. Under the 

icious influence of unlawful love the hero of Pharsalia and Philippi 
a, the fugitive of Actium, the suicide of Alexandria. Under the same 
influence the brilliant soldier of 1871 and the successful organiser of 1886-8 
behaved, in the hour of decisive action, like a nerveless poltroon. When he 
tealised the void created by the death of his mistress he, too, died by his 
own hand. This, I believe, is the true explanation of Boulanger’s conduct 
in January, 1889, and subsequently. It was simply a new reading of the 
old play, All for Love, or the World Well Lost. 

G. B. Matxeson. 


27, Weer Cromwett Roan, 
October 7th, 1891. 
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Cuaprer IV. 


Tue expectations which Grenville took that night to bed with him, were 
well fulfilled by the experience of the following week ; and the hush that 
pervaded the place owing to the absence of company, left him full leisure 
to appreciate the new impressions that were invading him. He woke each 
morning in his arched chamber to find his coffee at his bedside, in exquisite 
old pink china. He looked from the window on the giant trees of the 
park—a park planted after the fashion of regal France, in long alleys that 
radiated from an open space in the centre. When his window was open, 
there would come an influx of air which had all the warmth of summer, and 
all the odour of spring; and he would steal out early down a narrow 
windng staircase, and wander at will amongst the huge trunks and the prim- 
roses, treading on moss, and watching the roofs and outlines of the castle. 
Wherever he turned was something with the stamp of the ancienne régime 
on it, There was a long orangery built in the seventeenth century ; a kitchen 
garden with forcing-houses hardly later in date; and as to the castle itself, 
its newest parts or features—the great courtyard which was meant to be 
grandly classical—some Corinthian pilasters stuck against medisval walls, 
and some Italian vases stuck on mediwval parapets—these were the work 
of a lady, not a Princess Plekonitz, whom a Prince Plekonitz had imported 
here from the court of Louis Quatorze. Grenville each morning saw them 
all with the dew on them; whilst on every side of him, the innumerable 
buds of spring swelled and brightened into one growing illumination of green. 

Then, too, within doors the castle unfolded its details. He came upon 
rows of pictures painted with rude force, representing wars on the Turkish 
border, and full of burning towns, falling flags with the crescent on them, 
and savage turbaned heads being severed by Hungarian sabres. The old 
steward lured him up many dusty stairs, and introduced him to a veritable 
museum hidden in the topmost story. Here were whitewashed walls, fes- 
tooned with jewelled saddle-cloths of crimson and green velvet—the plunder 
of Moslem camps. In one room were antique saddles, of which some had 
emeralds in their stirrups ; in another was battered armour, and great rusty 
lances ; in another matchlocks and models of old artillery ; and in another 
a pile of faded Turkish pavilions. Then, again, under rafters that smelt of 
cobwebs, were worm-eaten presses whose contents exhaled a different sen- 
timent—dies for money, which the princes once had the right of coining ; 
toys of forgotten children ; rapiers with tarnished handles, rouge-pots, 
velvet masks, and fragments of broken fans—withered petals of the gaiety 
of a lost century. Again, there were ponderous quaint portmanteaus, which 
had rumbled their last on wheels before the French Revolution ; a chest, 
with a service in it of metal plates and dishes, for the use of some prince 
when he halted at wayside inns—objects which whispered of eoaches with 
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pblazoned panels, armed retinues, and long robber-haunted roads. Nor 
was the priest’s boast a vain one when he spoke of old documents, and of 
a theatre. ‘There was in the basement a series of vaulted chambers, 
stacked with papers and parchments, like trusses of brown hay, which 
made Grenville feel as if all the past were breathing at him; and above the 
drawing-room was a high saloon full of silence, where a regular stage stood 
with all its scenery, in the same condition as when actors had last trodden 
it, on a certain gay festival ninety years ago. 

He had little temptation at first to wander beyond the precincts, the 
castle and its grounds offering quite enough to amuse him ; but occasional 
glimpses which he caught of the outer world made a fitting frame for the 
things with which he had grown familiar. The windows of the library 
commanded the square of the little town, which the second day of his visit 
was thronged with a many-coloured fair, the whole area being tesselated 
with the costumes of peasants and gipsies. A day or two later he saw the 
game open space perambulated by a procession bearing tapers, crosses, and 
censers, and led by chanting priests, whose vestments twinkled in the 
daylight : and beyond the fences of the park he gradually came to realise 
there were plains where buffaloes fed, and—better still than this—where 
sheep wandered, with shepherds playing on pastoral pipes to them. 

The Princess, who had lived so long in her adopted country that any- 
thing strange about it had by this time worn away, began to feel, when her 
guest described his experiences to her, that she saw it with fresh eyes again, 
and her interest in it was revived by his. The nights were so warm that, 
leaving the lighted drawing-room, they sat outside on the roof of the portico 
after dinner, talking of the life surrounding them—talking of the robbers 
that still haunted the country, of the powers still exercised by some of the 
rural magnates, and of romantic stories and legends of this and of that 
family ; and she sometimes alluded to a possession of the house of Plekonitz, 
which she said that Grenville ought by-and-by to see—a half-ruined castle 
on a rock, some sixteen miles away, with quarters in it for a thousand troops; 
and a hall, like a brick cathedral, called ‘‘ the hall of the canon.” And mean- 
while, from a tavern beyond the lodges would float, with a dreamy wildness, 
the music of a gipsy band; the moon, rising above the blossoming horse- 
chesnuts of the park, would make in their branches a mist of milky lamp- 
light, and out of the thickets beyond would thrill the first notes of the 
nightingale. 

But at last came a day of rain; and he then betook himself to a region 
which he had as yet quite neglected—the library. The bulk of the books 
were French—books of the last century, and many of them were extremely 
curious. There were quaint guides to old-world watering-places ; quaint 
treatises on old-world household economy; and others, without number, 
on building, containing plans and pictures of mansions in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and of chateaux in the days of their glory. In addition to these 
he found a collection of tall folios, which were full of superb engravings, 
illustrating, in the most minute way, the life of Paris and Vienna, from 
the street to the royal bedroom. 

These the Princess had never seen before, and her pleasure in them 
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knew no bounds. She and Grenville, before they went to bed, would spend 
an hour in turning them over like children. Brilliant balls, banquets, and 
royal card-parties, fanciful out-door fétes, hunting scenes, and processions, 
all drawn from life with the most exact minuteness, were revealed before 
them on the splendid unwieldy pages. The gilded chariots seemed to 
rattle as they looked at them, the flowers to be sprouting in the alleys of the 
grandiose gardens, and they heard on the towering hedges the clink of the 
gardener’s shears. But Grenville at last discovered something better even 
than this. It was a little oblong volume in tattered and dirty calf, which 
he chanced to unearth, and opened with very faint curiosity. But when he 
opened it he found it the identical thing, which he had wished for secretly, 
without imagining it existed. It was a collection of engravings published 
two hundred years ago, of the castles of Hungary and Styria, showing 
them as they then were. The superb folios at once ceased to interest him, 
and his imagination gave itself entirely to these strange romantic dwellings, 
Some were perched on curious rocks like birds’ nests, some hung with their 
turrets over little clustering villages, some stood in great woodlands, solitary. 
But all had the same peculiar air about them, distinct from anything known 
to Western Europe. They were all of them mansions or palaces incorpo- 
rated with the feudal stronghold, not as if this last were the work of a dead 
antiquity, but as being obviously a part of the real life of the time. There 
were Italian gardens hidden behind cannon and watch towers, Italian 
gateways flanked by walls loopholed for musketry, and travelling carriages 
issuing out under the teeth of the raised portculles. 

And now came the question, where were these castles situated? And 
which of these, if any, could Grenville manage to visit? The Princess 
understood his enthusiasm, but she could give him little information. She 
accordingly sent for an agent who managed part of the property; she 
submitted the book to him, and catechised him carefully as to its contents. 
Of many of the castles he naturally knew nothing; but a dozen or more, 
belonging to the adjacent region, he at once identified, and could say 
something about them. Of these several he knew to be complete ruins, but 
three or four of them—and they happened to be amongst the most singular 
—he said were standing much as the pictures showed them, and he engaged 
to find out how they might best be visited. 

One excursion, indeed, was arranged at once, and that was to the castle 
of which the Princess had herself spoken. A light carriage and four were 
put at Grenville’s disposal. Early one morning the horses stamped 
under the archway, the porter in his gold lace and his robes superintended 
the start, ana past the lodges, and beneath the glittering coronet, Gren- 
ville sped away into the level limitless landscape, inhaling the smell and 
freshness of the half-oriental spring. He came back in the evening 
enchanted with what he had seen. Everything had deepened in him the 
odd sense of primitiveness which he had received at the windows of the 
railway carriage. Everything had spoken of a world that was lost to 
Western Europe—the peasants who lifted their shaggy caps as he passed ; 
the tracts of forests through which the {road had taken him, where gipsy 
bands camped in clearings, and woodmen on the borders of the shadow 


















"were cutting the raw red timber ; and above all the aspect of the villages. 
- These were the same, in every typical feature, as those drawn in the old 
yolume of castles; whilst, as for the village at the foot of the castle, he was 
bound for, the moment he came in sight of it he had recognised all the 
houses. ‘The castle itself he had found to be more than half a ruin, but in 
other respects it had astonished him. The sides of the rock which it 
occupied were encrusted with prisons and guard-rooms: he had reached 
the summit through a line of ascending towers, whose iron doors swung in 
the breezy shadow ; he had found a labyrinth of great subterranean galleries; 
beyond a grass-grown yard that was littered with rusty cannon, he had come 
on a tower full of portraits and crystal goblets; and perched in the air 
over the nave of a lofty chapel was a banquetting hall, complete with 
accessories that might have walked straight out of Wardour Street—armour 
and arms, and worm-eaten black sideboards, and along oak table surrounded 
by carved chairs. 

“ Well,” said the Princess, at dinner, ‘‘ I can tell you some good news. 
The agent has been here to-day with me, and he has arranged two more 
expeditions for you—to castles that are as large as this one—and he says 
not ruined at all. To see these, however, you must sleep for a couple of 
nights at a little town about thirty miles away: so as one or two people are 
almost directly coming here, you had better, perhaps, calm your impatience 
and wait until they are gone. Remember,’ she added, “there are my little 
great-nieces and their mother. For my sake you must stay and admire 
these; and then, as I told you, there also will be Count C He 
knows Hungary thoroughly, and he was for some years at Constantinople, 
80 for every reason you ought to be here to meet him.” 

“ Nothing,” said Grenville, ‘‘ could please me, or suit me, better. I have 
letters to answer, and many matters to think over; and, until your guests 
come, I shall really be glad of quiet.” 





Craprer V. 


Quiet, indeed, he welcomed for many reasons. His imagination, he found, 
was being touched by the life about him to a degree he had never expected. 
He had told Lady Ashford he felt it as good as dead; and here, a week 
later, it was actually turning him into a boy again. Of this he was made 
more conscious than ever, the following day, when he set himself to answer 
his letters. They had been forwarded from the Embassy at Vienna— 
a big formidable packet. The tone of them all, as well as the matter, 
was flattering; and they flushed his mind with the sense that he was 
really a rising man. And yet as he sat at the window of his vaulted bed- 
room, writing his clear answers to them, and feeling his power in doing 80, 
the thought of his surroundings would constantly touch his nerves like 
a perfume—a delightful consciousness of the castle, with its ancient pas- 
sages, of the Turkish spoils, the rouge pots, the velvet masks—of the primi- 
tive villages, the forests, and the great pastoral plains. All appealed to him 
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like.a wild breath of romance ; and romance seemed a more attractive thing 
than reality. He enjoyed the sensation, but at first he was somewhat 
alarmed at it; and he welcomed a quiet which would allow him to examine 
his symptoms. He asked himself whether, after all, he were not merely a 
dreamer, and whether he were not already tiring of his new career. ‘To 
succeed,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ what one wants is will. Is not my will once 
more being drugged or seduced by my imagination?” But he soon con- 
vinced himself that such an alarm was groundless. The impersonal romance 
which was charming him, he reflected very justly, unlike devotion to a 
woman, was no rival to ambition; indeed, as that night he explained at 
length in his diary, its tendency rather was to make his ambition keener. 

* All work in the world,” he wrote, ‘‘ except religious work, amongst its 
motives has always ambition for one of them; and if anyone says this is 
not true in his own case, it merely means that his ambition is a kind of 
ambition he is ashamed of. Now ambition is essentially an appreciation of 
some prize that the world can give one: and nothing depraves ambition, 
and in my own case deadens it, so much as the sense, which one cannot 
escape in England, of how the world’s prizes are being affected by the 
growth of the democratic spirit. It is only when the constitution of 
society is openly and avowedly aristocratic that ambition can be gentle- 
manly, or even honest. An ambitious democrat is bound to achieve his 
elevation by making a trade of saying he does not wish to be elevated; 
and then, when he does achieve it, what a ridiculous elevation it is. He is 
like a man chaired by a mob, and every moment in danger of being upset 
by it. But in this country, so far at least as a stranger secs, there are 
neither mobs nor democrats. This castle, were it in England, would no 
doubt seem rude and uncomfortable: but its towers and court-yards have 
here nothing to rival them: and it is just in the same way here that the 
spirit of aristocracy survives, not really, perhaps, with more vigour than in 
England, but with nothing, so far as a stranger sees, to question it. One 
feels it here as one does not feel it there. It forms quietly a kind of atmos- 
phere round one ; it restores to life a lost picturesqueness and brilliance ; 
and it makes the world a place that seems better worth succeeding in.” 

If these impressions were strong when he wrote them down, they were 
destined the following day to be strengthened still further. The Princess 
announced at luncheon, with a certain air of importance, that the Count and 
Countess were coming that afternoon. ‘‘ Irma Schilizzi,’’ she added, ‘has 
put me off till to-morrow.” Then she paused. “The Count and Countess,” 
she resumed, presently, ‘as of course you know, are amongst the greatest 
—the very greatest—people in Vienna. It’s a pity you never met them. 
They were in London before your time.” 

Grenville noticed in her manner a certain touch of nervousness. With 
some surprise he presently saw the cause of it. 

“The Count and I,” continued the Princess, “are very old friends. We 
always get on famously. As for her, her manners can be perfectly charm- 
ing; and here she'll of course be civil. But——” 

** Well,” said Grenville, “* but what ?” 
The Princess gave a little laugh. ‘You don’t know Vienna,” she said. 
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' # Well, no more do I. I never tried to do so. 
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Shall I explain why to 
you? Listen to me. You see what I am—the widow of the greatest 
magnate in Hungary; and foreigner though I am, I can tell you that at 
Bada-Pesth I am as great a lady as any one—perhaps I am even the 
greatest. But at Vienna I shouldn’t be so much as received in society. 
My mother belonged to one of the oldest families in England. Her mother 
was the daughter of an English duke; but my father and his father were 
brewers—only merchant princes and liberal statesmen. And at Vienna— 
I tell you I’m not exaggerating—I should be nobody—nobody—nobody. 
These Austrian countesses and princesses — well, there’s no use talking 
about it. As you didn’t know this one in London, see how she treats you. 
I thought till this morning that he would be here without her: but she’s on 
her way to some place, so she makes this house a convenience.” 

One of these observations slightly annoyed Grenville. The Countess 
might have a contempt for brewers and brewers’ children, but he saw no 
reason why he should be classed along withthem. He not only, however, 
was careful to hide this feeling, but he resolved that, no matter how the 
Countess treated him, he would pretend that she had kept him at a distance, 
and so share the lot of his hostess. He saw the subject was a sore one 
with her, though she had herself started it, so he said abruptly, by way of 
turning the conversation : 

“ And who is Irma Schilizzi, who you said is coming to-morrow ?” 

*« My niece—my niece,” said the Princess, a little impatiently. ‘‘ I suppose 
Iam stupid, and didn’t tell you her name. There is a case in point. She 
lives in Vienna sometimes. Her husband has business there. He is one 
of a firm of engineers. He is very rich; he has done some great works for 
the Emperor; and so his name is perfectly well known. As for getting into 
Viennese society, my niece would as soon think of trying to get to the moon. 
But to her the Countess will be not only civil but charming. She considers 
the distance between them to be so immense and acknowledged, that she 
will be almost as nice to her as she might be to a favourite maid. These 
people—I tell you you'll be able to see it for yourself—can be charming to 
those whom they acknowledge their equals, and also to those who acknow- 
ledge themselves their inferiors ; but to others, their insolence is something 
that an Englishwoman could hardly believe in. It’s all the greater, because 
they hardly seem to be aware of it. Not that I care,” she added, with 
true feminine veracity. ‘‘ Perhaps she'll amuse you. She’s a handsome 
woman, but very stupid.” 

This formidable lady and her husband arrived about five o’clock. Enter- 
ing the drawing-room Grenville found them at tea; and after all he had 
heard he watched them with some interest. The Count, a handsome man, 
who looked about sixty-five, with his frank expression and carefully-trimmed 
beard, had all the air and manner of a high-bred fashionable Englishman. 
The Countess was a slim woman, who had many remains of beauty, and 
evidently a Parisian maid, and she was prattling to the Princess with all the 
lightness of a girl, in a quick alternation of German, French, and English. 
The Count, as Grenville had expected, greeted him with great cordiality, but 
he was completely surprised at meeting the same reception from her. She 
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turned towards him with a bright twinkle of welcome, which seemed to come 
at once from her eyes, her lips, and her jewellery. ‘ Mr. Grenville,” she said, 
in the prettiest foreign accent, ‘‘I didn’t know we were going to find you 
here. We were so sorry, the Count and I, not to have met you at Vienna. 

Dear Princess, let Mr. Grenville sit by me. Perhaps you'll allow him 

just to move the tea-table.” 

Grenville experienced two conflicting emotions. He would hardly have 
been human if he had not felt somewhat flattered at being distinguished thus 
by a lady whom he had been told he would find so difficile. But another 
emotion, which he was far more keenly conscious of, was annoyance for the 
sake of the Princess, who he felt, in spite of her kindness, would be mor- 
tified for several reasons at this falsification of her prophecies. He honestly 
wished that the Countess would begin to be rude to him; he did as little as 
possible to meet her friendly advances; and he carefully kept from looking 
towards the Princess, for fear she should think he was asking her to remark 
his conquest. By and by, however, the Countess suddenly said to him, 
‘** And Mr. Grenville, how beautiful they are, those poems of yours! Your 
Ambassador lent them to me. I think there is real passion in them.’ 
Grenville’s eyes, in modesty, wandered away from the speaker, and they 
fell by accident full on those of the Princess. He was puzzled by seeing 
in these no signs of annoyance, but a knowing smile which said to him, 
“Isn't itas I told you?” What she could mean by this he was quite 
unable to conjecture: but the moment the Count and Countess were taken 
to see their bedrooms, she explained it by saying to him, with a little 
friendly malice, ‘‘ Don’t you notice how she takes’ you for a man of letters, 
and patronises you ?”’ 

** Well,” said Grenville, with a really generous effort, ‘ perhaps she does. 
I confess I did feel patronised.”’ 

Never was lie told with a more successful charity. The Princess laughed, 
delighted, and rubbed her hands together. ‘ Ah,’ she said, “‘ didn’t I tell 
youso? That's Vienna all over.” 

Grenville was satisfied that he had wiped out the mischief; but, as fate 
would have it, at dinner it all began again. The conversation turned at 
first on various royal marriages, and then on the general gossip of half the 
courts of Europe. Nothing in the world could have suited the Princess 
better. Of Rome and St. Petersburg she knew far more than the 
Countess, and despite her opinion of the Austrian haute noblesse, she had 
the Almanach de Gotha well at her fingers’ ends. Then presently, when the 
Countess, who loved jewellery like a child, said to her, ‘‘ Oh, mon Dieu, what 
a beautiful brooch that is of yours!” she achieved a genuine triumph in 
being able to answer thus: ‘‘ The Queen of England gave it me. She was 
fond of me for the sake of my grandmother.” 

‘*Yes,” said the Count to his wife, anxious to make things pleasant, ‘‘ the 
Princess was always a great favourite with the Queen.” 

“I know England so little,” said the Countess, turning to Grenville. 
“I only married my husband during his last year in London. I stayed one 
autumn, however, at several of your beautiful chateauz. Compared with 

you English we poor people are barbarous.” 
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On the contrary,” said Grenville, ‘‘I hear your chateaux are splendid. 
Your country life has always particularly interested me.” 

The Princess, who thought that Grenville still felt patronised, was 
anxious now to speak up for his dignity. ‘‘ Mr. Grenville,” she interposed, 
**has a beautiful old chateau of his own.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said the Countess, laughing gaily, “to be sure he has. We have 
been there, we have seen it. We were staying with Lord Solway, and he 
drove us through the enchanting park. You don’t live there? No? I 
was told it was let to some rich bourgeois. But wewent in. We saw all of 
your old pictures, and one—I recognised one—of a lady I know well. 
Your aunt, I suppose she is, Countess Juliet Grenville, the Chanoinesse. 
So you see we know all about you; and your Ambassador said at Vienna 
you will be such a great man. You ought to be great,” she went on, with 
an almost coquettish friendliness. ‘‘I am not laughing—no. It is written 
in your eyes. I am a physiognomist.”’ 

Grenville felt that the Princess was taking in every word: and later 
in the evening he hoped she was out of hearing, when the Count, who 
treated him with equally marked distinction, offered to give him this 
and that introduction to obnoxious grandees, the despisers of brewers’ 
daughters, in case he should really wish to see country life in Austria. 
The Princess, however, had managed to hear everything; but she was 
far too genial and dignified to feel any real annoyance at it; and she 
only indulged in the solace, which an angel could hardly have grudged 
her, of trying to make it appear that everything had happened as she 
predicted. 

“Did you notice ?’’ she said. ‘* They treat you as one of themselves. 
You see the reason. They happen to know your pedigree—I daresay 
better than you know it yourself. Isn’t it just as I told you? Only I 
never thought it would have come out so soon. Well, the Countess is 
satisfied that your blood is blue. She never forgets that mine has malt 
and hops in it.”’ 

“‘ My dear Princess,” said Grenville, “I’m sure you are wrong there. 
This lady seems to me to treat you as her intimate friend.” 

‘* Stuff!’ said the Princess, laughing, as she said good night to him. 
“You don’t understand women. Civility with a fine lady is often the 
grammar of impertinence.” 

The whole of these incidents somewhat jarred upon Grenville. He was 
sorry for his hostess, whose life, for the next few days would, he saw, be 
ruffled by some old sense of indignity; but he was annoyed at having had 
her grievance confided to himself. It seemed like a breath of common and 
incongruous prose, disenchanting the air of this lonely and princely castle. 
In this mood of mind the society of the Count and Countess gave him a 
pleasure by contrast, which he could not help feeling, but for which he 
reproached himself as if it savoured of treachery. There was a soothing 
calm about them, especially in their social judgments, which said that for 
them a social grievance would be impossible. They also showed not only 
perfect taste, but the kindness that comes to people for whom acrimony 
could never be a necessity. In the Count, too, he noticed a certain 
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chivalrous discrimination, when he mentioned the Princess’s niece—a 
mere bourgeoise, the wife of an engineer. 

‘¢ We met her here,” he said, “‘ last year—a pretty, refined woman.”’ 

** Yes,” said the Countess carelessly ; ‘‘ her mother, I think, was noble.” 

‘*¢ You would quite get the impression,” the Count continued to Grenville, 
‘that she had made a mesalliance in marrying this Schilizzi—a Levantine, 
He’s rich—he must be ; and has a great villa at Hampstead. Some day in 
London you'll be making a fashionable man of him.” 

In these last words was a dryness that spoke volumes, Soon afterwards 
the Countess, with a pleasant smile, happened to say of the Princess, ‘So 
clever, so nice, so good she is.” These words spoke their volumes also. 
Grenville now detected the note of instinctive patronage, and was certainly 
not displeased that he was not himself its victim. The sense that he was 
not—the sense that these two fastidious aristocrats, whilst patronizing 
others, saw in himself an equal, gave him in his own eyes a certain increased 
importance, the very nature of which he would hardly have understood at 
home, or which at home he would certainly have thought ridiculous. He 
was indeed conscious of something ridiculous in it even here. Still it was 
a stimulant ; it lifted him up and braced him; and the fame and brilliant 
position that promised to be the reward of his exertions seemed not only 
more necessary to him, but more nearly in his grasp than ever. 

But presently an incident happened which disturbed this mood, and 
made him despise himself for indulging in it. Mrs. Schilizzi arrived—a 
clear-eyed graceful blonde, somewhat timid in manners, but perfectly well- 
_ bred. Grenville was by instinct always attentive to women, even to those 
who appealed to nothing beyond his kindness. And here was a woman to 
whom, under other circumstances, he would certainly have found it pleasant 
to pay some common attention. Indeed he did attend to her, as it was; he 
did his duty conscientiously. He seated himself by her on her arrival and 
talked to her about her journey. But all the while he felt that the Count 
and Countess had lent their Viennese eyes to him; and these eyes persisted 
in seeing in her not a pleasant acquaintance, merely the bourgeois’s wife, 
who was beyond the pale of intimacy. Nor were matters mended when 
afterwards she shyly spoke to him about London, and he found that her 
ideas were confined to Hampstead and Bayswater. He knew when, that 
same evening, he reflected on how he had behaved to her—he knew that 
externally he had shown her no want of politeness: but to talk to her had 
been an effort, and he despised himself for the feeling that made itso. And 
yet the feeling perversely refused to vanish; and indeed next morning it 
inclined rather to confirm itself. He took a walk in the park with the Count 
and Countess. They tried to give him every information he asked for; 
they renewed their offers of various useful introductions—especially one to 
Count T: , & great territorial noble, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
the castles he was about to visit ; and noticing their charm of manner, their 
kindness, and their perfect taste, and realizing how their pride was like a 
dagger which they kept in a velvet sheath, and could never draw, unless 
someone ventured to attack them, he said to himself that a pride which he 
shared with them, could not after all be so very absurd or vulgar. 
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_ In the afternoon they departed. The Princess, when she had seen the 
‘last of them, asked Grenville to join with her in her relief at being rid of the 
lady: and calling the children and her niece to her, began to laugh and talk 
with them, as if a weight had been lifted from her mind suddenly. He 
however, was conscious of a certain blankness, He had a feeling as if his 
natural allies had deserted him, and had left him in a position more or less 
false amongst strangers. But his spirits revived when the Princess, with 
great good humour, returned after dinner to the subject of his promised 
expeditions, and arranged that he should start as soon as he felt inclined. 
“Irma,” she said, ‘‘ goes in a day or two. She is waiting to hear from her 
doctor about a little watering-place between this and Buda-Pesth, to which 
she wishes to take her children. They are both delicate: neither London 
nor this place suits them. Had your ways only lain in the same direction 
you might have waited and taken charge of her.” 

He was by no means sorry to hear that this was impossible. He had 
lost his sense of happy ease in the castle, and he felt that a little wandering 
all by himself would sober him. He hated to feel himself an unsympathising 
critic of his hostess, and a supercilious critic of her niece, who was prettier 
than he first had thought she was. Her eyes would have pleased Greuze ; her 
dress would have pleased Worth; her complexion would have pleased any- 
body. But he could not help measuring her by the standard given him by 
the Countess; the chief impression she conveyed to him was that she was 
not grande dame ; and the signs of refinement and thought in her by which 
he was sometimes struck, merely surprised, and did nothing towards 
attracting him. 

The very next morning for instance, when he was turning over some books 
in the library, she happened to enter without at first seeing him ; and with 
obvious curiosity began to inspect the shelves. Grenville’s only thought 
was, ‘‘ What on earth can she want here?’’ The moment she saw him she 
started and blushed crimson. 

“‘T’m so sorry,” she said. ‘I didn’t mean to disturb you.” 

She certainly did disturb him; but, seeing that she turned to go, the 
whole of his good nature was up in arms to reassure her. 

‘Can I,” he said kindly, “‘ help you to look for anything? There’s 
nothing here I’m afraid that’s very new or amusing.”’ 

‘*T like old books,” she faltered, ‘‘ though I daresay I don’t understand 
them, What I wanted to look at was the castles you showed the Princess.” 

Grenville produced the volume, and turned over the leaves with her. 
She seemed unnecessarily grateful for his politeness, and was profuse in her 
exclamations of interest. The exclamations annoyed him, and he asked her 
by way of checking them, if, connected as she was with the country, she 
had seen any of these places herself. 

‘*No,” she said. ‘‘My mother was Hungarian; but this house and 
Vienna are nearly all I know of Europe. I have never seen anything. 
Please don’t let me disturb you.” 

This annoyed him also—this constant tone of apology. He remained 
with her dutifully till they had come to the last picture; and then with a 

feeling of relief he escaped to his own bedroom. 
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‘¢ What a difference,” he reflected, ‘‘ between a woman like that and the 
Countess. The Countess is fifty if she is a day; and never at her best 
could have been as pretty as Mrs. Schilizzi. But how much more important 
in mere point of attraction is a certain kind of bearing than beauty of face 
or form! The Countess has the power of beauty ; the other has merely 
the fact of it. The Countess and women like her—their great quality is 
this: it is self-confidence without self-consciousness, not perhaps with regard 
to individuals but with regard to life. This has nothing to do with what 
we should call knowledge of the world on their part. A girl may have it, 
just as much asa woman. It is a confidence not in what she has seen, 
but is the point of view she has seen it from. Take, for instance, Lady 
Evelyn Standish. She is as innocent of any doubt as to her own point 
of view, as she is innocent of any knowledge of evil. Between a woman 
like this and a woman not like this, there is the same difference in the way 
they deal with life that there is between the touch of different players on 
the piano. 

As he was piecing these thoughts together, he looked out on the park, 
and there he saw the woman whom he had thus been obliquely criticising. 
She was with her children under the flickering boughs of the horse-chestnut 
trees. Her dress was creamy brown, with a hat trimmed to match it; 
theirs was red, making them look like anemones. She was dancing to 
amuse them with some graceful subdued movement. The sunlight fell on 
them through the young expanding leaves ; and the group of figures arrested 
him by its mere charm as a picture. Then its meaning came to his heart 
and touched him. Feeling seemed to be glancing there under the green 
shadow. ‘ That,” he said to himself, as he stood watching it, ‘ that, I 
admit, is a perfect piece of nature. Could this woman be as natural with the 
world as she is with her children, no doubt I should think her charming. 
Even as it is,” he continued mentally, “she is quite pretty enough to 
suggest one satisfactory thought to me: and that is the thought of how 
completely the time is past when a woman’s prettiness could ever really 
disturb me.” 

Turning from the window he took out of a small writing-case the photograph 
of a girl, with a well-poised head, and eyes that looked with a sort of com- 
posed eagerness. “ You, dear Evelyn,” he murmured, “if ever your love is 
mine, will never disturb me - and I—God help me—will never disturb 
you.” 

That evening he wrote in his diary as follows :—‘‘ My expedition has been 
definitely arranged. I start the day after to-morrow. The change has come 
just when it was most wanted. The grievances of the Princess against 
Viennese society, and the talk and the smart dresses of the young grass- 
widow from Hampstead, whose husband it seems is at Symrna, making a rail- 
way, were beginning to interfere with the charm which this place had for me 
—to interfere with it before I had realised half of it. 

“‘My pride, I suppose, ought to have been flattered by Mrs. Schilizzi, 
who did me the honour to say that she had read and admired my 
poems. I did my best to look all that the occasion demanded ; and I was 
in such good humour at the prospect of going ‘to-morrow, that I have no 
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doubt I succeeded. In that prospect I have only one thing to complain of. 
Count T——, to whom an introduction' was offered me, and with whom I 
might have stayed, is away. I shall, therefore, have to go to an‘inn, in a 
village or small town called Lichtenbourg. There is a mineral spring in the 
place, frequented by a few invalids: so the inn, which my servant knows, 
and which calls itself the Hotel Imperiale, will no doubt be something more 
than a mere tavern. But I know these obscure hotels, and at best it will 
be most uncomfortable. The nearest railway-station, too, is nine miles 
away, and we will have to jolt there in some battered vehicle of the country.” 


Cuarter VI. 


So far as the railway was concerned, the journey was not formidable. The 
station at which he was to alight was but forty miles away ; and the train 
being an Hungarian express, took but three hours in reaching it. The weather 
Was now as warm as an English midsummer. Flowers dotted the plains 
like sparks dropped from a rocket, and there was a sigh, a stir, and a life in 
the sunlit air as if the lips of the present were expecting those of the future. 
The groups of peasants and farmers at the intermediate stations, seemed to 
Grenville like happy scenes out of an opera; and some of the simple vehicles 
which he saw waiting outside did not augur ill for his coming nine miles 
drive. At his own station, however, a great surprise awaited him. Besides 
himself there alighted a distinguished-looking lady and gentleman, with a 
couple of footmen, a maid, a pile of dressing-bags, and a poodle; and when 
Fritz escorted him out through the small booking-office, instead of having 
to look for some varnished cart on springs, he saw before him not only two 
smart omnibuses, with the name of Lichtenbourg blazoned in gold letters 
on them, but a collectiou of landaus far better appointed than most that 
are to be had on hire at places like Nice or Brighton. A moment later 
his servant had engaged one of them, and he was presently driving off with 
@ rapid but easy motion. 

These little touches of modern fashionable civilization, gave to his dreamy 
mood a flavour of mundane piquancy, increasing by contrast the charm of 
the country he now was entering. It was totally different from that which 
surrounded the castle of the Princess. First came a mile or so of rich 
emerald meadows, dotted with quiet cattle ; and an old quadrangular manor- 
house, with a tower at each corner, was standing and drowsing knee-deep 
in the grass. Grenville saw over a hedge its quaint gardens and greenhouses. 
Then came a line of hills covered with pine and beech; and the road was 
presently deep in a sylvan valley. The scenery grew by turns wilder and 
stillmore smiling. Wooded gorges alternated with pasture and peeping villages 
and village greens, each of which had its crucifix, with prie-dieus and seats 
before it, for open-air devotion. Crucifixes also were curiously frequent 
along the roads; and nailed to trees from which they could watch the 
travellers, pictures of saints looked through the leaves like birds. By and 
by came.a region of blooming orchards; then a gorge with a torrent 
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brawling at the bottom ; and up in the sky, rising above the foliage, a high- 
roofed castle, whose tower had a copper dome like a soap-bubble. 
“ That is Count T ’s,” said Fritz, from his seat by the coachman ; and 
Grenville knew he was nearing his destination. He passed a water-mill: 
then came a cottage with an arbour; and on the cottage was painted the 
words “ Wilhelms-Quelle.”’ Similar cottages with the names of other springs 
on them, succeeded each other at intervals of about a furlong ; and judging 
of his future from the aspect of these primitive establishments, he began to 
augur for himself but scant luxury for the night. Presently, however, on the 
side of a swelling hill, he saw extended the line of a long white building, on 
which, as he approached it, were legible the words ‘‘ Hotel de Milan.” He 
saw as he passed it a great glazed restaurant, with waiters, and white tables; 
and beyond was a garden with pavilions in it. “Our hotel, eacellenz,” 
said Fritz turning round to him, ‘‘is in the town. It is much better than 
this one. The house—the villa in front of us, is the villa of the King 
of Moldavia.” 

“*Good heavens,” thought Grenville, ‘‘I never expected this!” On either 
side of him now were alleys of horse-chestnuts, clipped as carefully as a 
box-hedge in agarden. The road, or the street, as one might call it, dipped 
over the brow of the hill, and a colony of other villas, with verandahs and 
gay shutters, on various acclivities were gleaming amongst clouds of leafage. 
Presently there came a row of diminutive shops ; and opposite them, before 
the portico of a large building, the carriage drew up. This was the Hotel 
Imperiale. There was little life stirring ; but the establishment was as well 
appointed as if it had been at Baden-Baden, in the old days of the gambling. 
It was now nearly seven o'clock; and whilst Grenville was washing and 
brushing himself, Fritz ordered dinner for him, and came to guide him to 
the restaurant. Here was a fresh surprise. The restaurant adjoined the 
hotel, but was not part of it. It formed one side of a garden, of which the 
hotel formed another; and the tables were arranged some in a long saloon, 
some in a verandah, which had the garden under it. In the middle of the 
garden was a kiosque ready for a band; and on the two other sides of the 
square were ball rooms, reading rooms, and a theatre. The whole place had 
an air of Baden-Baden in miniature. 

But it was a Baden-Baden that was for the present sleeping. The 
important Frenchman who superintended the restaurant informed Grenville 
that the season was only just begun—indeed that that day was reckoned the 
first day of it: and he handed his excellency the opening number of the 
Visitors’ List—a little flimsy sheet with not more than fifty names in it. 
Lamps were sparkling in the kiosque; dainty tables were laid; Grenville’s 
dinner was really of the most delicate kind: but besides his own, only two 
tables were occupied; in the garden below was only a loitering group or 
two; and such voices and the movement of such feet as there were, were 
oddly audible in the prevalent dreamlike silence. 

After dinner he rambled through the little town, with its hilly roadways 
and masses of mysterious foliage. The fantastic villas gleamed. There 
was gilding on the gates of some of them. The whole place was kept in 
faultless neatness. And yet there was no gas; but the clipt horse-chestnut 
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alleys were lit with lamps that shone like midsummer glow-worms. There 
were seats in green recesses and wandering paths amongst verdure. Every- 
thing—even the very gravel raked so carefully—teemed with suggestions 
of unknown fastidious life. Hardly a soul was stirring. It was a silence 
that seemed to be waiting for the life that would soon come to it—for the 
floating sounds of bands, for whispers, for women’s dresses. It seemed to 
be waiting for life, like a woman waiting for love. It seemed to be saying, 
“Here is my heart, fill it.” 

This subtle impression stole into Grenville’s mind, and when he woke 
next morning it was there like a bunch of violets. He was to start early on 
one of his expeditions; and by half-past eight Fritz had a carriage ready 
for him. Away he drove into the fresh youth of the day, past opened 
yenetian shutters, and bedding hung over window sills. His road for some 
way was that he had traversed yesterday. The apple-blossoms and the 
gorges again met his eyes. But in his heart and his nerves there was 
now anew restlessness. ll life seemed to be imploring for something, and 
his own life added its own vague petition. Memories of bygone love- 
affairs, and the longings they had failed to satisfy, began to come down to 
him in the resinous breaths of the forest, where the dew was still on the 
leaves of the wild strawberries. He seemed to see the colcurs of women’s 
dresses, and the flash of women’s eyes to whom he could give no name, 
Even a peasant kneeling at the shrine of a way-side saint quickened in him 
some sense of vague imaginative expectancy. 

It was a day of dreams. The castle—the object of his expedition—was 
something beyond his wildest hopes. Like the one he had seen already, it 
covered an isolated rock; only large as that one was, this was three times 
its size, and was almost ghastly in the completeness of its preservation, 
like a corpse that is undecayed. The gate-tower, the guardroom, the 
batteries, the long battlemented walls, the fields and orchards enclosed in 
their vast cincture, the quaint pavilions looking like miniature forts, and 
lastly the dwelling itself, hugging the edge of a precipice, and reached by 
three drawbridges—a pile with a hundred windows, crooked arcaded courts, 
rooms stacked with armour, a suite of Italian halls, and a fossil flower- 
garden with a fountain, that masked the magazines for powder—all this, 
though deserted excepting by one custodian, had hardly a stone or tile on 
aroof missing. This overpowering shell of the past, with its strange en- 
chanted silence, seemed to Grenville to be waiting for what had gone, 
just as Lichtenbourg with its lamps seemed to be waiting for what was 
coming. 

The last of these two impressions became even more vivid that evening. 
He found when he dined that there were several parties in the restaurant ; 
and afterwards the band in the kiosque gave its first performance for the 
season. There were some listeners under the trees; and a faint whisper of 
feet; and now and then through the shadow moved the gleam of some 
rustling toilette. Early next morning he found his way to the springs— 
very different from the antiquated cottages by the road. They were near 
together, all of them in a winding garden, which filled with its walks and 
grass the bottom of a wooded valley. Again the band was playing: some 
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visitors were drinking the waters, the lady and the poodle amongst them, 
whom he had seen at the railway station. Some gay parasols made bright 
patches of colour; and, here and there, brilliant from banks of leafage, 
there shone forth masses of blossoming lilac. Grenville wandered about, 
scanning the people curiously. He was interested to notice in certain of 
them an air of suppressed fashion; and although presumably they had 
come most of them for their health, yet they and the scene together were 
somehow suggestive of dissipation. He had intended that day to have gone 
on his second expedition ; but the life about him stirred his fancy so plea- 
santly, that he determined instead to remain quiet and observe it. 

But in an hour or so the gardens were empty, and the whole town looked 
deserted: and though a craving for the present, which was mixing itself 
with his dreams of the past, ‘kept him the whole morning in a state of 
anxious excitement, a blank reaction came with the afternoon. The silence 
and the solitude gradually lay like a weight on him. He regretted that he 
had not got his expedition over; and he longed to be back with the 
Princess, hearing her pleasant voice again. 

Nor were matters mended when he learnt, the last thing at night, that 
this waste of a day had necessitated the waste of another. The castle he 
was to see was inhabited : to-morrow it would be closed to visitors, so he 
would have to wait on, and go there the day after. The intervening time 
seemed to stretch before him like a desert; and he sank to sleep in a mood 
of impatient wonder as to how he should get through it. For an hour next 
morning the scene at the wellsamused him. Then again came dulness. In 
desperation he started on a walk into the country. The scenery was 
beautiful, but he was not in a mood to enjoy it. On his return to his hotel 
he thought half the day had been disposed of ; but he found, on consulting 
his watch, that it was only half-past eleven. The gardens were empty, 
except for two nursery maids. The theatre looked as if it would never again 
be open. The reading-room and the conversation room were closed and 
the blinds down. In the hotel it was evident that one or two rooms were 
occupied ; but the windows of all the rest were sealed hermetically. The 
town was asleep; hardly a villa was tenanted. He began to loathe the 
sight of everything—of the tables under the trees, where no one drank 
coffee, of the green seats on which no one sat, and the paths where no one 
wandered. He walked so incessantly that at last he became footsore ; and 
everything which but two days ago was so strange and suggestive began to 
oppress him with a sort of hateful familiarity. 

At last his prospects brightened. The dinner hour drew near. He was 
not hungry ; but to eat would at all events be anoccupation. Ina somewhat 
happier mood he was strolling in front of the restaurant, looking occasionally 
at the waiters as they bustled and arranged the tables. The warm daylight 
was dying in a dim flush, and here and there within doors lamps were being 
lighted. Nothing was wanting to the scene but the life that it seemed to 
call for. Suddenly, on turning round, he saw moving amongst the trees 
the graceful figure of a woman, which at once startled him into interest. 
Her pale-pink dress and black hat, with feathers in it, spoke of the daintiest 
fashion of Mayfair or of Paris; and there was something in her air and 
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with a pleasant sense of curiosity. He took a turn round the kiosque, so as 
to meet her and see her face. The manceuvre was successful. He encoun- 
tered her. He started—it was Mrs. Schilizzi! 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed ; “and who would have thought to see 
you here!” He smiled as he spoke, and his manner was more cordial and 
friendly than it ever had been whilst they were staying together at the 
castle. She, on the contrary, looked at him a little coldly, and remained at 
a distance from him, as if wishing to move on. 

“I’m so sorry we troubled you,” she said. “It was my aunt who 
insisted on it. Myself I knew quite well that you were too busy to attend 
to such matters.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Grenville, with an accent of 
bewilderment, which the most suspicious of listeners could not have 
doubted was genuine. Mrs. Schilizzi did not doubt it certainly. The slight 
cloud on her face melted with a naive quickness. ‘Tell me!” she ex- 
claimed with a smile. “ Didn't you get our telegram ?”’ 

“ Never,” he said. ‘‘ What telegram ?”’ 

“ Why,” she replied, “just after you left, I heard from my doctor about 
the place I thought of going to. He said there was scarlatina there; so 
that put it out of the question; and he strongly recommended that I should 
bring my children here. My aunt telegraphed at once to you, in my name, 
begging you to engage some rooms for us: but getting no answer, I came 
over myself. I thought, too, that before deciding, I might as well see for 
myself how I liked the look of things.” 

At this moment Fritz appeared from the hotel, and as soon as he caught 
sight of Grenville, hurried up to him with an envelope. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Grenville, “if this were your telegram at 
last. It is! Well, the mystery explains itself. My name was written 
Glanvil, and the address was ‘ Hotel de Milan.’”’ 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, ‘“‘ that was the agent’s fault. He put the 
address. He thought he knew all about it. This, I find, is the right hotel. 
I shall settle about our rooms to-morrow; go back in the afternoon, and at 
once make my arrangements.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Grenville, civilly, ‘‘ that you can’t wait a day. In that 
case we might have gone back together. I propose to-morrow to see one 
of those old castles,” 

“How interesting!” she exclaimed, with such an air of sincerity that 
Grenville doubted for a moment whether he would not ask her to come 
with him. The idea, however, was interrupted by Fritz, who announced 
that his dinner was ready ; and as Mrs. Schilizzi had ordered hers in her 
sitting-room, he took himself off, expressing a hope at parting that he might 
meet her an hour or so later, when the band began its performance. She 
nodded a pleased assent, and by-and-by, in the lamp-light, he returned 
to the same spot, and waited for her under the leafy shadows. 

“Upon my word, we have smartness here with a vengeance!” he said to 
himself presently, as a figure in a long pale cloak, that was braided with 
gold and trimmed with swan’s-down, came down the steps of the hotel, 
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accompanied by a maid, who was peering about her inquiringly. He at 
once advanced, and with a smile of happy relief, Mrs. Schilizzi said, ‘I 
shouldn’t have known where to look for you. One man in the dusk is so 
much like another.” 

** You,” said Grenville, “ at all events, can’t say that about women.” 

She glanced at him timidly, as they seated themselves in view of the 
kiosque. ‘‘Do you mean,” she asked, \‘‘ that my cloak is too smart for 
this place ?”’ 

‘* Not at all,” said Grenville. As he said it he was hardly sincere ; but a 
moment later he felt that he had become so, when he glanced at her face above 
the swan’s-down that seemed like a little flower—a flower childishly conscious 
of the prettiness of its own petals. It was not a face that excited in him any 
great interest, but the element of childishness which he now began to dis- 
cover in her, had, in spite of its freshness, a certain something of pathos, 
and made him feel kindly towards her, as he might have done towards a 
child. He began to describe to her the wonders of the castle he had 
visited. She listened intently, taking in every word, and he finally did the 
thing he had already contemplated. He invited her to come with him to 
the other castle to-morrow. 

* Could 1?” she exclaimed. “I wonder if I could manage to wait?” 
The pleasure of the prospect for her was doubled by the complete surprise. 
She played with her doubts for a few moments, and then assented, with a 
soft laugh of delight. 

When they parted ,which they did before very long, he took another solitary 
stroll in the lamp-lit horse-chestnut alleys; and in a mood of lazy conjec- 
ture he began to think her over. One of the things she had said consider- 
ably raised his opinion of her. He had happened casually to allude to 
Countess C ; and Mrs. Schilizzi, with a decision and a discrimination 
that struck him, had remarked on the charm of her appearance, and the still 
greater charm of her manner ; adding, ‘‘ Not that she cares to be nice to me ; 
but she’s so self-possessed and natural, there’s an artistic pleasure in watch- 
ing her.” ‘* Your aunt’s artistic sense,” he had answered, ‘is not quite so 
developed.” Into Mrs. Schilizzi’s face had come an expression of humour, 
as if a piece of gravel had rippled a quiet pool: and she had said, ‘‘ My aunt 
thinks that the Countess snubs her.” The words were common-place enough; 
but her tone and expression in saying them seemed to Grenville as he called 
her image back to him, to show the keenest and yet the gentlest sense of 
the whole facts in question. And yet that this should be so was a puzzle, 
rather than a pleasure, to him. He tried to figure to himself Mrs. Schilizzi 
in London; and the only place at home into which he could possibly fit her 
was not one that seemed consistent with much social discrimination. He 
thought of the pretty faces, and the dresses just as pretty, that on any June 
morning might be seen thronging the Row. He thought of how many of 
those faces had no name or meaning, in the only world which he or his 
friends knew. And then he thought of others, whose names were perhaps 
known to him, and who at least suggested a definite social type. But it 
was a type that to him was more distasteful than any. It was that of the 
women who are fashionable in everything except in fact—the adored of 
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guardsmen—the heroines of the river and of Hurlingham: and in 
his own mind he classed Mrs. Schilizzi as one of these. He pictured her 
drawing-room, with men much at their ease in it, lounging on divans and 
gofas, and playing impertinently with her knick-knacks, whilst she lounged 
also, resenting nothing that was said to her. This did not make him 
forgetful of what he thought were her merits; nor did it, indeed, make him 
think of her less good-naturedly : but it did prevent him feeling the pleasure 
he might have felt in the prospect of having to-morrow so pretty and 
appreciative a companion. 


Cuapter VII. 


By a quarter to ten the following morning a smart-looking Victoria stood 
at the hotel door ; and Grenville was smoking a cigarette with the air of a 
man waiting. The carriage, in fact, had been there for something like twenty 
minutes, and his face had begun to wear a slight shade of annoyance, 
though it was the annoyance of resignation rather than that of impatience. 
At last a voice was heard within on the staircase—the voice of a lady calling 
out to her maid. “Julie,” it was saying, “ this is really too bad of you. 
You first give me my wrong dress, and now these gloves are both for my 
left hand. Take them away, and bring me some others instantly.”” There 
was a certain note of temper in all this which, for the moment, slightly 
jarred upon Grenville. The impression, however, was instantly done away 
with, when the same voice was heard, with completely restored good- 
humour and also with a softness in it, full of a quick repentance, saying 
“Oh, Julie, thank you—these are just what I wanted.” A pale brown 
dress, the colour of which Grenville recognised, gleamed through the 
shadow of the hall ; and Mrs. Schilizzi issued. 

Her lips, and her eyes also, were full of apologies for her lateness ; and 
the flush in her cheeks showed the sincerity of her emotion. ‘I am so 
sorry,” she repeated as soon as they were settled in the carriage. ‘‘ Waiting 
is a thing I never could bear myself.” She turned her eyes, and the brown 
feathers of her hat, to him, her chin hiding itself in the sable about her collar 
—turned them, with an air that might have seemed to be asking for 
admiration, if ithad not, with such naive frankness, asked for pardon instead. 
Grenville’s pleasant answer disarmed her timidity. ‘‘ My maid,” she went 
on, ‘‘ was so stupid. She gave me the wrong dress. I only saw it was the 
wrong one when it was on: and then I had to change it. This suits me 
to-day so much better than the other.” 

‘‘What!” said Grenville; ‘‘ do your frocks change their colours, like a 
chameleon ?”’ 

‘‘No,” she replied. ‘ But I change: and this is the colour that suits me 
best when I am happy.’”’ Here she broke into a little musical laugh, which 
died in her eyes into’a look of returning timidity, as she added, ‘‘ Mr, 
Grenville, you will think I am very silly ?” 

Grenville thought,;she was, but was too civil to say so: and yet at the 
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same time he had some undefined impression that the silliness, such as it 
was, was a thing on the surface only; and he felt, as they drove off 
amongst the villas and the horse-chestnuts, a pleasure in the sense of 
sharing with her the soft air of the morning, and all the day’s prospects 
which it seemed to breathe in their faces. This impression deepened 
as from time to time he glanced at her, and, he saw how fresh was 
the pleasure that she herself was experiencing. He had thought that her 
face was like a flower yesterday evening. It was now like a flower with the 
dew on it, tremulous with life and brightness. At first, however, he was 
annoyed by the frequency of the exclamations with which she called atten- 
tion to this thing or that thing—the shining roof of a villa, a hedge, or even 
a column of smoke: but he gradually realised that, common as these 
objects were, there was something distinctive in the aspect of each as she 
noticed it—some effect of light, some tender contrast of colour, which, when 
it was pointed out to him, he at once appreciated, but which, had he been 
by himself, would have altogether escaped him. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed at last, drawing a long breath, “look at that! 
Look! Do let us stop the carriage.” 

The carriage was stopped; and then, with an amused perplexity, he 
turned round to her, asking her: ‘‘ Well, what is it ?” 

She pointed to an orchard of cherry-blossom. He had himself already 
remarked it—a feature in the landscape, a part of its passing pageant. But 
to her it had a beauty in itself, peculiar to that moment. “Do you see the 
petals?” she said, ‘‘ They palpitate like the wings of butterflies.” 

There was in her voice an almost religious tone, like that of a child 
repeating a hymn with feeling. She saw he understood her, and gave him 
a glance of gratitude; and then her gravity, like a small wave on the sand, 
sparkled and broke into a laugh of unconscious happiness. 

“T,” said Grenville, as the carriage moved on again, ‘‘ enjoy nature in 
some ways; but I never saw anyone 80 sensitive to its beauty as you. I 
have learnt much from you during the last ten minutes. The spring is 
showing me beauties that never before were visible.” 

She turned to him, blushing crimson, with an expression of startled pain. 
“ How can you say so?” she faltered. ‘‘ You are laughing at me. I 
could not teach anything to anybody—and _to you least of all people!” 

“ Indeed,” said Grenville kindly, ‘‘ you do me a great wrong. I was not 
laughing. I meant what I said, literally.” 

“Of course,” she went on, only partially reassured, ‘‘ you understand 
nature—a great poet like you. You can describe it—you can! express its 
meaning. I can only feel it, and I am foolish to show my feelings. Buta 
minute ago I was so happy that I forgot myself.”’ 

“It is you,” said Grenville, ‘‘ who are laughing at me now. Me a great 
poet! I published one small volume, which only my friends read: and they 
have now forgotten it. It was a piece of myself, perhaps; but it was not 
@ piece of literature.” 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ that was its great charm. Most books are books. 
Your book was a person. I was not one of your friends ; but I read it, and 
have never forgotten it. I bought a copy; and mother told me I was 
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so extravagant. All you said about nature—it moved me even more than 
Keats does. What you said about other things I didn’t undersiand 
then.” 

Grenville now began to notice in her one characteristic which interested 
him. Her mood seemed to change like an English sky in April. At one 
moment she would be hidden behind some cloud of shyness; the next she 
would brighten, and show, with a happy unconscious confidence, herself 
and her slightest thoughts as the sky shows its blueness. 

“T'll tell you,” he said, ‘‘ what I think about your appreciation of nature. 
You realise how beautiful it is in itself. What I attend to most is, the 
human thoughts it stirs in me. Look about yon at the valley we now are 
entering. Look at these wayside crosses! And there—nailed against that 
pine-tree, do you see the picture of St. Joseph—so uncouth and so simple ? 
And those peasants, too, in the wood, tugging at their unfortunate cart- 
horse—to me they seem the serfs of some phantom baron. The whole 
place is full of the air of the Middle Ages, and all my imagination is troubled 
by the smell of the pine-trees.”’ 

She looked about her, taking in every detail, a new excitement changing 
her whole expression. ‘‘ Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are right. This is just 
like a fairy-tale. See that little grey building; it must, I am sure, be a 
hermitage. And where does the baron live? And do you think there are 
robbers ? Nothing seems real except you, and the carriage, and my frock. 
Do go on; I want you to tell me more.” 

“Well,” he replied, entering readily into her mood, “the farther 
we drive the deeper we are getting into fairy-land, and the place we 
shall reach at last is a genuine fairy castle. It is not a ruin; it is lived in; 
it is full of all sorts of splendours, that are hidden away under its moss- 
grown roofs and pinnacles. It belongs to a mysterious Count, who spent 
all his youth in the East, and returned to Europe laden with gold and 
jewels. As to this I am serious: I am not romancing. The people at the 
hotel told me his whole history. He is a Polish Count, and also an Egyp- 
tian Pasha. The castle is very old. There is a picture of it in the book I 
showed you; but what it is like now I know no better than you.” 

She leaned back silently, smiling at her own thoughts: then suddenly 
she looked up at him, and said, laughing into his eyes, ‘‘ And tell me—do 
tell me—will there be ghosts,and draw-bridges—and a chapel, and dungeons, 
and winding stairs and balconies? You, who have seen so much, can 
hardly tell how excited I am!” 

She was so completely natural, and there was in her spirits something 
not only so buoyant but, at the same time, so confiding, that Grenville was 
charmed by it into a curious sense of intimacy with her. He felt that they 
were playfellows sharing the same holiday. 

“Do,” she went on presently, ‘‘do promise me that there will be bal- 
conies, with rusty iron scroll-work, beautifully wrought. I am sure there 
will be; and from one of them a Princess used to look into the distance, 
waiting perhaps for something that never came.’ The laugh had died out 
of her voice, as she uttered these last words. They fell from her lips with 
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& slow meditative softness. ‘Do you,” she said, ‘‘ understand how my 
thoughts wander ?” 

** Yos,” he answered, “‘ and mine are wandering with them.” 

For a‘time they hardly spoke. They had left the more beaten road, and 
were ascending a rugged track, which climbed up a wooded hill-side, and 
from which nothing but wood was visible. The smells of bark and of leaves 
became pungent about them. Some wild-eyed charcoal-burners scrambled 
down a bank, with baskets on their bowed backs, and stared after the car- 
riage. Presently came the cottage of a forester, with some wolves’ heads 
nailed against it. These Grenville pointed out to his companion, who laid 
her hand on his arm, with an impulse of imaginative terror. 

‘* Well,” he said to her, ‘‘and what do you think now? Does not the 
mystery of the forest seem to be closing round us ?” 

For an hour the journey continued to be of this character. 

At last, however, after a number of ups and downs, they emerged on 
some sloping grass-land, with a timbered farm-house belonging to it, which 
bore the date of 1490, and on one of whose gable-ends was a quaint 
Madonna fading. A little further on came hedges that showed signs of 
clipping. A shed stood by the road, with some carts and ploughs under its 
shelter; and a moment later, without any warning, the carriage had 
stopped before the gateway of a discoloured turreted pile, the extent and the 
situation of which was made doubtful by the trees surrounding it. A porter 
unbarred the doors, and bowing obsequiously to the visitors, admitted them 
to a court, narrow but of great length, entirely surrounded by buildings, 
and having flower-beds and lilac-bushes in the middle. Their career of 
sight-seeing was apparently all marked out for them. They were taken 
up a flight of fantastic steps, which brought them to an open arcade, run- 
ning all the length of the court; and down this they were led to a cluster 
of towers at the end of it. .A series of loopholes pierced in the outer wall 
showed them as they passed that the castle was on the shoulder of a hill, 
and gardens and tree-tops were visible far below them. A small door 
opened, and they were treading on an Italian pavement: they were startled 
by a glitter of profuse and barbarous gilding, by purple portiéres, and 
fanciful Moorish looking-glasses. These decorations belonged to a sort of 
vestibule ; and out of this, by various crooked passages, and through more 
portiéres, they passed to a nest of bed-rooms. The situation of all of them 
was romantic and picturesque in the extreme. They occupied strange 
towers and angles of the ancient building, and looked down over the green 
depths below : but,their furniture and their decorations were of the strangest 
kind imaginable. The beds, fantastic in shape, were draped with cloth of 
gold, the dressing-tables were garnished with pictures of Oriental dancing- 
girls, the ormolu frames of which glittered with enamel and turquoise ; 
silver stars and crescents studded the ceilings, and crimson rugs glowed on 
the polished floors. Presently they found themselves in the Count’s private 
apartments. His bed had legs of ivory. The quilt was almost covered by 
an embroidered coronet ; a painted coronet covered the bottom of his bath ; 
above his wash-hand stand were twenty bottles of essences, and his jug and 
basin—both enormous—were of silver. Then, by means of many tortuous 
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staircases, they reached What originally had heen the banquetting hall of 
the castle. It was long Q nd low, with a roof of ponderous vaulting, but the 
Count had seen fit to relipye this with florid gilding. There was a mosaic 
pavement, as slippery and Bs shining as ice, and the furniture looked like 
the stock of a bric-d-brac dpaler in Florence. From this they passed into a 
long suite of rooms—a billiard-room, hung with jewelled Oriental weapons, 
a drawing-room, where everything—even the legs of the tables—was ultra- 
marine, a grand saloon surrounded by Gobelins tapestry, a dining-room, 
an antechamber, and last of all a chapel, where the walls were dim with 
monumental tablets and kneeling knights carved in discoloured marble, and 
where a golden lamp in the silence was burning before the altar. 

This apparently ended the general routine of sight-seeing, but Fritz, 
industrious as ever on behalf of his master’s dignity, had meanwhile been 
impressing the greatness of it on a fat, supercilious-looking seneschal; and 
the visitors were accordingly informed that if they would like to use it 
for their luncheon, there was a room with a fine view, which would be 
very much at their service. The offer was accepted. The room was in one 
of the towers, and, owing to some lucky circumstance, it had escaped 
seot-free from the irrepressible taste of the Count. The walls were white- 
washed, the floor bare ; the cabinets, chairs, and tables were of dark worm- 
eaten walnut; and in a corner was an old spinet. 

‘‘Here,” exclaimed Grenville, ‘‘is the castle in its natural state. The 
ghosts of the past, I am sure, must make this their refuge.” He went to 
the window, which he opened. ‘‘ Mrs. Schilizzi,” he said, ‘‘ come here, let 
me beg of you, and see your dream realised.” She went towards him, and 
they stepped out on a baleony—a balcony whose railings were of beautiful 
old wrought iron. To right and left of them were irregular bulging towers, 
and steeped tiled roofs spiked with fantastic ornaments. Below them a 
wood of beech-trees descended the precipitous hill-side, and from the bottom 
of this an expanse of country spread itself, reaching away to hills on the 
far horizon. Mrs. Schilizzi said nothing, but leaned on the rusty iron, and 
seemed lost in the prospect. He watched her dainty figure against the 
background of weather-beaten wall. Her look and attitude were grave 
and more absorbed than he had ever see them hitherto, and though her 
expression was not what would be necessarily called religious, she made him 
think of St. Monica and the balcony of the house at Ostia. ‘‘I suppose,” 
he said at last, “‘ you are fulfilling your own scripture. You seem to be 
waiting for the something that never comes.” 

She turned her eyesto him. They seemed to be full of dreams, as a pool 
when it ceases to sparkle becomes full of reflections. Then, as if to perplex 
him, the sparkle came suddenly back again; and she said, ‘‘ Do you mean 
that I seem to be waiting for our luncheon ?” 

‘* For that,” said Grenville, “‘you need, at any rate, wait no longer. See ! 
our table is spread. Was anything ever so charming ?”’ 

Mrs. Schilizzi, as she moved to take her seat, opened the old spinet, and 
struck a jangling chord on the keys. “There!” she exclaimed, “now I 
have done with dreaming. Mr. Grenville, all this is making me quite beside 
myself. Perhaps I shall be better after I have eaten something.” 
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One of the servants brought in a bowl of lilacs, which he placed on the table, 
by way of a simple ornament. She gave an exclamation of pleasure at sight 
of the delicate colour. ‘‘ A thing like that,” she said, ‘‘ always puts me in 
spirits.” 

As they eat their cold provisions they began to talk over the castle, and 
Grenville enlarged on the extreme interest of it as a building, and the 
grotesque misfortune that had befallen it through the taste of its present 
owner. 

‘‘ You shouldn’t,” she said, ‘‘talk about that. You are spoiling every- 
thing. I suppose it’s vulgar, if you come to take it to pieces; but here in 
this forest, I think one’s imagination alters it ; and it’s splendid for the time, 
if one only believes it’s splendid.” 

‘** Yes,” said Grenville, ‘I think you are right there. Ridiculous and 
vulgar as all these splendours are, they are, at the same time, so audacious, 
so barbarous, and so insolent, that they load one’s mind with some odd 
sense of romance. A place like this would in England be quite impossible.” 

‘“‘T feel,” she said, ‘‘ that I hardly know where I am—where, or in what 
century. I don’t believe that I ever thought much about such things before; 
but what you used to say to my aunt—you didn’t say much to me—some- 
how seemed to open a new door in my mind.” 

Grenville was again conscious of an anxiety to avoid conversation that 
was personal: so he said, ‘ But surely, so far as regards the where, you 
must know this country as well as you know England.” 

“You underestimate,” she said, ‘‘my capacity for knowing little. 
Haven’t I, Mr. Grenville, told you so much already? My aunt’s castle—I 
know the four walls of that. I know my husband’s flat in Vienna, the 
Prater, and the opera house. I know nothing besides, but Countess 
D ’s villa in Hungary.” 

‘* Who,” asked Grenville, ‘‘ is Countess D 

‘* My cousin,” she said. ‘Mother was a Hungarian. She was very 
poor, but of very good family—you must not think me boastful for saying 
that; only except Alma D her relations are all dead: and Alma’s villa 
was new and might have been anywhere ; and outside its grounds all that I 

saw was fields. As to Vienna,” she went on after a pause, ‘‘of course a 
person like myself—the wife of a Greek engineer—is nobody and sees nothing. 
I am there either a prisoner or a tourist. Considering that, till I married, I 
lived always with ladies and gentlemen, it is a little odd sometimes to feel 
myself in that position—not” she added, ‘that in London, or, rather, at 
Hampstead, Iam anybody. I am very provincial at the best of times; or, 
perhaps, if I had only the courage, I ought to call myself by the terrible word 
suburban.” 

Grenville for various reasons was struck and interested by her manner. 
There was in it not only a certain plaintive prettiness, but a humour and 
dignity, when she passed these criticisms on herself, which was, in his judg- 
ment, quite enough to refute them. 

**T never,” he said, ‘“‘ saw anyone who was less provincial than you.”’ 

* Well,” she replied, ‘‘I won’t argue the point. If you ever see more of 
me I shall have little need to do so.” 
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When their luncheon was over, and they were once more in the carriage, 
with a naive abruptness she recurred to the same subject. As they drove 
away, she turned to look at the Castle, and said, with a slight sigh, ‘‘ Perhaps 
one reason why I feel so borné is not that I have seen so few things, but that 
I long to see many. And yet, after all, inexperience has its advantages. 
A person who had not seen so little as I have, I am sure could have never 
enjoyed a day so much.”’ 

«You cannot,” said Grenville, ‘‘ have enjoyed it more than I have: though 
Ihave enjoyed it for a reason that could never be shared by you.” 

“What reason ?’’ she asked 

‘The reason is,” he replied, ‘‘ that I have had you as a companion.” 

The moment he had said the words he repented of them. The compli- 
ment was obvious, and had slipped from him, out of some forgotten habit ; 
but the effect it had upon her, touched his heart like a knife. She gave him 
first a look of surprise and pleasure, which shamed him by its trust in his 
sincerity ; then came what seemed a reaction of doubt, and a pained resent- 
ment. The jolting of the carriage for a time made further speaking 
impossible. She had turned away from him; but for many minutes after- 
wards he saw, as often as he glanced at her, that a deep flush in her cheek 
kept coming and going as if her heart were in some hidden tumult. A sudden 
sense came over him of the nature of the life beside him—of how delicate it 
was, how easily pleased and wounded; and he said to himself, with an 
almost disproportionate compunction, which was, however, wholly without 
vanity, “ Idiot that I am—what little care I take of her— 


‘I that would not let e’en the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too’ roughly.’ ”’ 


By and by, in a totally changed tone, full of sympathy, but without a sus- 
picion of compliment, he took up the conversation as if nothing had inter- 
rupted it. ‘Ican hardly admit,” he said, ‘that the pleasure you have 
taken in our expedition, and which, as I told you just now, has so added to 
mine is due to the mere accident of your not having travelled much. Travel 
more, as no doubt you will some day ; and each new climate you visit will call 
forth new flowers in your mind. Different countries to me are like different 
musical instruments, touching into vitality different sets of sympathies, and 
giving to life the allurement of a different face. I wonder if you will catch 
my meaning. The Scottish Highlands, purple with autumn air—the moun- 
tains, whose sides are creased with rocky shadows, or which lift themselves 
through the mist on each other’s shoulders into the clouds, the eyes of the 
moorland children on the bare hill-side at evening, all seem to speak to me 
some one secret of the universe. This land of castles and pine-woods, and 
foresters with plumes and hunting-horns, says something wholly different. 
It makes life speak through a different musical instrument. And the very 
thought of a Mediterranean sky fills my mind with visions of statued gar- 
dens, of ceilings frescoed with all the gods of Olympus, and of purple even- 
ings seen through bowers of Banksia roses. Did you ever,” he added, 
‘‘ read the story of Pyramus, who died at the foot of the mulberry tree, and 
whose blood gave its colour to the fruit? All these various civilisations 
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in the same way colour the flowers of the mind—ancient Rome or the 
Renaissance, or the age of chivalry, or the age of the Highland chieftains,” 

He was not looking at her as he spoke, but he instinctively knew that she 
was attending to him. He was, therefore, surprised when, at this point, she 
hastily murmured “ Don’t,” and turned her head away from him. 

‘* Why ?”’ he said, ‘‘ what is it? Tell me—have I been boring you?” 

She looked him in the face, and her eyes were tremulous with tears, 
“ You only,” she said, ‘‘ give me longings for what I shall never know.” 

When he spoke again, it was in a mere common-place tone. ‘ You 
shouldn’t,” he said, ‘‘ take so gloomy a view of your future. You should 
light it up with happier expectations, and with as many of these as possible, 
Expectations are like lamps, which it costs nothing to keep burning, and 
events can only blow out one at a time.” 

After this, there was an end of seriousness and sentiment, and their talk 
became nothing but the ripple of meeting sympathies, till once again they 
saw the villas of Lichtenbourg, and agreed that they would dine in the 
Restaurant, keeping each other company. 

Between their return and dinner, she had completed her arrangements 
about her rooms; and the prettiness of the salon she had secured, 
and the comfort of the rooms for her children, filled her with spirits 
and pleasure, as if they were some new toy. She talked about them to 
Grenville with an innocent and happy volubility which secured his 
interest by taking his interest for granted, and then from her rooms she 
passed on to her children, telling him of their lessons, their health, their 
tastes, their characters—moving from subject to subject lightly and tenderly 
as a butterfly. Grenville listened absorbed, wondering why he did so. It 
was hardly so much words that he was listening to, as a kind of moral music ; 
and when dinner was over he looked back at it with wonder, reflecting that 
the conversation, which had made it pass so quickly, had hardly strayed 
beyond the limits of a stranger’s nursery. 

Again, in the warm evening, they sat nnder the lamp-lit trees, listening to 
the cadence of the band. By this time she was silent. Her eyes and her 
lips were pensive. “ Listen,” she murmured, as a gay waltz being ended, 
the musie turned into something that might have been a love-song or a 
hymn. Touched by the sound Grenville said to her softly, ‘‘ How fond you 
are of your children. Whether you see much of the world or little, you 
at all events have them.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, and her words kept time to the music, as if she trusted 
it half to hide and half to express her emotion, “they are all I have to 
live for.” 

Presently, as if feeling that she had betrayed more than she meant to, 
she turned to him with a smile that was at once bright and languid, and 
thanking him for the pleasure he had that day been the means of giving her, 
said she was tired, and must now be going to rest. ‘‘ You have been so 
kind,” she added. ‘I shall always think of you as one of the kindest people 
I have known. 

** And I,”’ he answered, ‘I shall always think of you ”” He paused, 
‘* Yes,” she said, “‘ yes. Tell me how will you think of me?” She put 
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the question with an undisguised curiosity ; but before he had attempted to 
“answer, she had risen, and with her eyes on the ground, said, “‘ If you think 
of me at all, I will tell you how to do so. Think of me as someone waiting 
for something that never comes.”’ 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue following morning they returned together to the Princess. But 
everything now was changed, without any apparent reason. Their 
intimacy of the preceding day, which had blossomed so quickly, had given 
place to a certain kind of reserve. It was with him that the change origi- 
nated ; but she had been affected by it instantly. When they talked during 
the journey, it was merely about the most common-place matters ; and for 


. long periods they were both completely silent, she self-wounded by thoughts 


of what now seemed to her to be folly, and blushing at every stab which she 
gave to her own nerves; he conscious of a cold mood at work in him, 
which shut her out from any but his most superficial sympathies. 

On reaching the castle, he found a fresh packet of letters. He had 
not time before dinner to do more than glance at two of them; but 
the glance, hasty as it was, seemed to confirm him in his present mood ; 
and he muttered as he was brushing his hair, ‘“ What an idiot I was 
yesterday!’’ The same influence was at work in him during dinner, though 
it showed itself in a different way. He troubled himself to make conversa- 
tion ; and he made it with some success. He described Lichtenbourg; he 
described the castles he had visited; he laughed at the Pasha’s furniture, 
at his bath, and at his bottles of essences; and he said to the Princess, 
“The whole time I was there, I was in my own mind trying to construct 
a picture of him. I felt sure he had waxed moustaches, hair dyed and 
curly, and round his eyes the wrinkles of seventy years’ misconduct.” 

The Princess was delighted, and thought he had never been so pleasant 
before. As for Mrs. Schilizzi, she looked at him half-bewildered, wondering 
if this could be really her late sympathetic companion. There was nothing 
in what he said that was really hard or ill-natured ; but through it all ran a 
vein of contemptuous flippancy which made him seem to her quite a different 
person: and when a little later his tone became more grave, and he dis- 
cussed with the Princess the characters of certain English statesmen, and 
mentioned that from two of them he had heard that very evening, she felt 
him to have retreated further from her than ever. Till they separated for 
the night she hardly again addressed him: but then, as she turned to go, a 
part of what was in her mind expressed itself. 

“I ought,” she said, ‘‘ to thank you again for that delightful expedition of 
yesterday: but don’t ’—and her lips as well as her voice trembled—‘“‘ don’t 
laugh at me for all the nonsense I talked to you. How could I have done 
so? I can hardly bear to think of it,” 

‘* Laugh at you!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Schilizzi, if your con- 
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versation were the kind of thing to be laughed at, I only wish I had friends 
who would make me laugh oftener.” 

His voice was full of a genial and hearty frankness which certainly 
showed her that her request was quite unnecessary; but it wounded her 
more than it would have done had it been less prompt in its assurance, 
because it showed so little comprehension of the doubts it dispelled so 
carelessly. When she reached her room she sank into a chair before the 
looking-glass, and sat abstractedly staring at her own reflection. At last 
she was startled at seeing tears gathering in her eyes. She rose abruptly, 
and hid her face in her pillow. ‘Never, never, never,” she murmured, 
sobbing, ‘‘ never again will I show my thoughts to anyone. The moment 
I do so, something or other nips them, and they lie on my mind like so 
many withered flowers.”” The image of Grenville had no part in her trouble, 
except as a far-off figure which pointed to her own loneliness: and by- 
and-by, when she sank into a weary sleep, there was still a line of pain on 
her upturned childish forehead. 

Grenville, meanwhile, was in a very different mood. He was seated at 
his writing-table, with all the air of a man who has work before him of an 
anxious and urgent kind: and a certain letter was absorbing his whole 
attention. Itcame from his man of business; and its purport was not agree- 
able. It told him that an old aunt of his, his nearest living relative, who 
depended for the decencies, if not for the necessaries of her life, on a few 
hundreds a year which he allowed her out of his limited income, had reduced 
herself, by a foolish speculation, to temporary but extreme distress. She had 
incurred liabilities the nature of which shé had not properly understood ; 
and for the time being she was left practically penniless. ‘‘ Unwilling,” the 
writer continued, ‘ to apply for help to you, who have done and who do so 
much for her, she hoped by selling a little plate, and by practising various 
economies, to be able to get through the crisis, without your hearing of its 
occurrence : but you will see from the details, which I enter on a separate 
sheet, that this was quite impossible. When I last saw her—she has con- 
sulted me several times—I found that she had discharged all but one of her 
servants; it was a chilly day, and there was hardly any fire in her grate, 
and I noticed that her hands were trembling, not with agitation only, but 
with cold. To relieve her effectually, about two hundred and fifty pounds 
will be required ; and reluctant as I am to appeal to you in the matter, under 
the circumstances I feel Iam bound to do so—though I do so without her 
knowledge. For her immediate wants, I have advanced her a small sum 
myself.” 

Grenville laid the letter down with a frown of amazed perplexity. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty pounds,” he said to himself. ‘‘I much doubt if I have as 
much at my banker’s.”” There came to his lips a slight contemptuous smile. 
“Here am I,” he reflected, ‘‘ thinking myself a great man; flattered by 
ambassadors, bowed down to by officials, received by hotel-keepers as some 
wonderful grand seigneur, and comporting myself as if nothing and nobody 
were good enough for me: and yet if I write a cheque for a paltry sum like 
this, I should be for the time a beggar. I should hardly have money 
enough to carry me back to England. All the fine fortunes I have fancied 
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myself already possessed of, are no more help to me now than the sight of 
land to a swimmer, who will probably—and this may be my own case— 
drown before he reaches it. Anyhow let me know the worst.” 

He turned to his banker’s book ; and half flinching as he did so, began to 
examine his account. 

“It is worse than I thought,” he said. ‘I have barely a hundred left. 
Up to three hundred, no doubt I could overdraw; but supposing I pay 
this money, how shall I stand myself?’’ For the least selfish of men this 
would have been a very natural question ; but even before he had answered 
it, he considered one point as settled—and that was his payment of the 
whole sum required. The economies that would be necessary on his own 
part he now proceeded to calculate; and he soon decided, although 
with extreme reluctance, that he would have to cut short his travels, and at 
once return to London. 

Quickly as his decision was taken, it was taken with a pang of disappoint- 
ment, which he bore in the best way possible by refusing to think how keen 
it was. With a nervous haste he passed to his other letters, as if he counted 
on finding in them some help to distraction. He began with the two which 
he had glanced at before dinner: and if he sought distraction, they were 
unexpectedly successful in bringing it to him. One was from no lessa 
person than the Prime Minister himself; and contained a compliment which 
he had never expected from that quarter—a request for his opinion on 
certain important matters, which would form the subject of an impend. 
ing debate in Parliament. The other was from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was even more encouraging. ‘I cannot,” it said, ‘ too 
highly praise you for the extreme lucidity of your last communication— 
especially those parts of it in which you work out your suggestions, with 
regard to the claims of the Turkish and Egyptian bondholders. I believe 
that with you, and with you alone will be the credit of showing us our way 
out of an extremely troublesome difficulty. I may tell you that Lord Solway 
—by-the-by, is he a relation of yours ?—who is an authority of considerable 
weight on most of our Eastern questions, was asking me about you only two 
nights ago: and I said to him just what I have said to yourself now. His 
answer was, ‘Then by G he has done more for the Government than 
if he had won a dozen contested seats.’”’ 

Grenville now turned to an envelope which he had not yet opened, and 
which in one corner bore the signature ‘ Solway.” Its contents were as 
follows :— 





‘My dear Mr. Grenville,—If only your grandfather, whom I remember 
well, had not been a person of such nice social taste, and had appreciated 
less keenly the privilege of consorting with the First Gentleman in Europe, 
you would yourself be in a position to aspire, without arrogance, to the 
hand of any young lady, no matter how distinguished, provided that her 
father was not a king or a nobody. But as matters stand, there is hardly 
a mother in England—I refer to mothers of daughters in any way suitable 
to yourself—who would not object to you in the character of a son-in-law 
quite as openly as she would value you in the character of a friend. You 
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are, indeed, an excellent example of the way, so much admired by the 
pious, in which Providence visits on the children the sins and pxtravagances 
of the fathers. As you are not, however, a nonconformist minister, you 
will, I trust, not be shocked at me when I tell you my own conviction, that 
half our duty to Providence consists in dishing it, and, if we cannot get rid 
of errors, at least getting rid of their consequences. I propose, therefore, if 
you will allow me, to do this in your own case. I know by this time quite 
enough of what there is in you to be satisfied that you have before youa 
brilliant and serviceable career ; and I will impute your success to you before 
you have actually achieved it. Why should you waste any longer time in 
waiting? If you can manage to do so, you may propose to my niece 
to-morrow. I don’t advise you to do so, for it would have to be done by 
telegraph ; but at all events use whatever expedition you can: and I will 
tell you how, without the telegraph, you can be quite as expeditious as is 
necessary. My sister and her two daughters are just starting for Italy. 
They are going to Milan, Padua, Vicenza, and at last to Venice. I will send 
you to-morrow an exact calendar of their movements; and then, my advice 
is, jo them. And now, by way of saying something specially pleasant at 
parting, I may as well tell you this. Evelyn’s cousin—young Oliver 
Jackson—a good-looking boy, but to my mind an insufferable prig, has 
excited her admiration by the degree he has taken at Oxford, and—people 
think I’m blind, but I see as much as the best of them—has been lending 
her books, which she takes and reads with gratitude. There’s nothing in 
this thus far. It’s all very silly and natural; but none the less you must 
remember, as Byron said from experience, ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
women.’ And if you don’t know that by this time, I needn’t attempt to 
teach it to you.” 


As Grenville read this, something that was not trouble exactly, but excite- 
ment mixed with anxiety, not only took possession of his face, but also 
expressed itself in his movements. He rose from his seat, paced the room 
restlessly, smoked some cigarettes in order to calm his nerves, and finally, 
with an impatient rapidity, undressed himself and went to bed. 

Early next morning he sent a note to the Princess, to tell her he was 
needed in England, and must start that afternoon for Vienna. She was sincerely 
annoyed at this, and when she met him at luncheon, she was armed with a 
piece of news which made her regret stronger. She put into his hand a 
picture she had just received from the agent—a picture of a castle on the 
summit of a wooded rock. ‘‘ Could you only have stayed,” she said, “ you 
might easily have seen that. It is said to be by far the most curious place 
in the country.” The moment he looked at it, it struck him as being 
familiar ; and he presently recognised it as the castle which he had seen 
with such wonder, from the railway. He eyed the picture wistfully, and 
a strong wish came over him not to quit these regions of yet unexhausted 
dreams. He passed it to Mrs. Schilizzi, who took it with a distant smile. 
When she examined it, she softly exclaimed, ‘‘ How curious!” That was 
her only comment, but she kept it beside her plate, and throughout the 
meal her eyes were continually turning to it. 
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As for Grenville, whatever his regrets were, they did not interfere with 
the decision and promptness of his movements. There was a train for 
Vienna at five in the afternoon, going by the direct route, and arriving early 
in the morning: and by it he had arranged to take his departure. The station 
for this was seven or eight miles distant ; so his hours with his friends were 
already almost numbered. ‘‘I suppose,” he said to the Princess, “if 
I am not wanted at home, you will let me come back, and finish my 
explorations ?”’ 

“Do,” she said brightening up at the idea. ‘‘ You must remember I feel 
you are treating me very badly. However, I'll come to the door with you, 
and give you a parting kick.” 

Mrs Schilizzi came too, with her pair of fair-eyed children, and watched 
with a quiet face the carriage disappear from the archway. 

The mellowed sunshine rendered the drive delightful ; and Grenville was 
in a mood not unfit to enjoy it. But he could not help reflecting for the 
first mile or so, on another drive he had taken only two days ago, when he 
had had a companion by his side, and had seemed to be drifting into fairy- 
land. But he soon shook off this not very violent sentiment, and turned his 
thoughts on his own situation and prospects. His immediate financial diffi- 
culties he viewed with diminished anxiety ; and though a journey to Italy 
would be a new strain on his resources, he felt confident he should manage 
to meet it somehow. But one thought, which had been forced on him last 
night, had become more startling and more persistent than ever; and this 
was the thought of the extreme weakness and insecurity of his own position 
in the world, as it actually was at present, Another such claim as that which 
he was now about to meet would reduce him to penury. A fall of five shil- 
lings in the rent of each of his acres, would reduce him to ruin yet more com- 
plete and hopeless. Nothing but his wits would be left him between himself 
and starvation. Many people, he reflected, considered him as a social light. 
He seemed to himself but a small flickering taper, which the slightest breath 
might at any moment extinguish. 

He allowed his mind to dwell upon, and even exaggerate, facts like these, 
in order to add to the value of the release from them that was being now 
made so easy for him; and without intentionally constructing any picture 
of his future, details of it unbidden thrust themselves in upon his conscious- 
ness. He saw his name in half the papers of Europe. In various capitals, 
and at Vienna especially, he saw himself the object of peculiar social 
consideration. In London his lodgings, and his one manservant, gave place 
to a large and decorous house and household. He saw a star in his coat, 
and a phantom ribbon across his breast, From time to time also he saw at 
his side a wife. Now her happy eyes were making a light in his solitude ; 
now he and she were being announced at some brilliant party. And yet all 
these images, somehow to his own surprise, pleasing as they were, did but 
excite him moderately. 

* T wonder,” he thought, as he found himself alone in the railway carriage, 
“if from everything in life that we desire, the best part of its charm takes 
flight as we approach it, or becomes invisible, like a rainbow. I wonder if a 
political career will prove to be as unrewarding as poetry, as thought, or 
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that life of waking dream, from which even now I find it hard to tear myself. 
No,”’ he said to himself, “it can hardly be as unrewarding as those. I am 
only at this moment a little out of conceit with it, because I am annoyed at 

this sudden disturbance of my arrangements. The best of good things 
hould not be so brusquely thrust on one.” 

Thus reflecting, he unpacked some refreshments he had taken with him, 
and trusted that after his meal he should find himself in healthier spirits. 
He also produced some photographs, which, as he ate his sandwiches, he 
kept regarding with a grave and meditative attention. One was a portrait of 
a girl—the same which, a few days since, he had turned to and apostrophised 
in his bedroom at the Princess’s castle; most of the others were views of a 
park and an old house. The park was evidently beautiful, although even in the 
photographs a broken bridge and a half-roofless boat-house betrayed poverty 
and neglect. The house too, to the eyes of Grenville, its owner, told the 
same story. Certain marks on the roof, certain iron ties visible on the 
walls, meant for him that it was fast falling to pieces, that the present 
tenants would soon find it uninhabitable ; whilst years of his present income 
would not suffice to repair it. But his eyes also saw in it what indeed 
would have been seen by anybody—as perfect a specimen as the heart or 
head could desire of an early Jacobean manor-house. There it stood, with 
its lines of mullioned windows, with its twisted pillars and chimney-stacks, 
with its domed turrets and its vanes, facing the present with a forlorn 
pathetic dignity. But dignity was far from being the only suggestion it 
conveyed to him. It brought back to him his own early days, and the growing 
embarrassments of his family. He remembered the straitened life that was 
masked by those stately walls—the few servants, the wilderness of unused 
rooms, the meagre fare, the one horse in the stables. He remembered his dis- 
covering, and his boyish inability to believe it, that his people used, in the 
county, to be talked of as ‘“‘ Those poor Grenvilles.” He remembered how 
the wife of a stockbroker who had intrigued herself into London society, 
and had taken a place in the neighbourhood with some of the best shooting 
in England, had brought to a county ball an omnibus-load of lords and 
ladies, and on the strength of her diamonds and her company had presumed 
to be condescending to his mother. Memory after memory of the same kind 
came back to him, each with the sting in it of some humiliating circum- 
stance. Then from the views of his own house, he turned to one of 
another. This was a plain structure, with a centre and two wings, all 
whitewash and windows, except foran entrance portico. It was bald and 
hideous, and of no exceptional size; but even the photograph showed that 
it was kept in perfect order; and its hideousness, as every detail of it 
proclaimed, was at least made respectable by having lasted a hundred years. 
“And so,” thought Grenville, ‘‘that is to be my wife’s dowry, given her 
with the special purpose of saving her husband’s fortunes, and calling life 
back to those old walls that are dying. It will be quite sufficient, if only 
we take our time; and I can solace my pride with this reflection certainly— 
that if the two properties are united, I shall not only have saved my own, 
but have given to my wife something that is worth saving.” 

He replaced the pictures in the case from which he had taken them; and 
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leaning back, he began, with a gathering frown, to see certain facts facing 
him, which were not quite satisfactory. These had reference to his position 
with regard to the lady whom he had, in his thoughts about the future, 
been so confidently regarding as his wife. He felt that now, suddenly and for 
the first time, he realised all that depended on her actually and immediately 
becoming so; and an event which he had assumed as certain, when looked 
on as indefinitely distant, began to seem painfully doubtful, when abruptly 
brought so close to him. He set himself to consider what grounds he had 
for his confidence. They were not so slight as might be perhaps supposed. 
A man’s experience of women may be of two kinds, of which, in proportion as 
they each become more extensive, the one blunts the perceptions, whilst the 
other makes them more delicate. Grenville’s experience had been consider- 
able, and it had been of the latter kind. When he met Lady Evelyn Stan- 
dish he had divined almost instantly a number of minute things which, as a 
woman, distinctly marked her character. She was not a woman by whom 
the majority of men would be attracted, or any man for mere purposes of 
amusement ; nor would men in general, as men, have much attraction for 
her. He saw all this in her eyes, almost as soon as he looked at them. 
Frank and friendly as they were, they would never expand or soften, except 
under the influence of a feeling which, though she might not understand it, 
sprang from the very depths of her life, and would not be excited readily. 
His instinct taught him thus much ; but it did not teach him one thing, which 
before very long his surprised observation did; and this was that a feeling 
of precisely the kind in question had, if signs meant anything, been excited 
in her by himself. What made him confident that his observation did not 
deceive him, was no vanity on his part, but his complete belief in her 
genuineness: and in thinking of what had happened, he was touched rather 
than flattered. He had, as he confessed in his diary, soon begun to experi- 
ence a strong inclination to develop and return her feeling: but until he had 
explained himself to her guardian he had simply kept this in check ; and 
after the explanation his part had become a delicate one. Unauthorised as 
yet to make to her any distinct advances, fearful of trifling with her affection, 
and equally fearful of chilling it, he had endeavoured to maintain with her a 
kind of balanced relationship, which might either be warmed into love or 
allowed to fade into friendship. The virtual request indeed which his con- 
duct had to convey, and to convey in such a way that she should feel rather 
than know its meaning, was simply this, if put into vulgar language—“ Give 
me the refusal of you till I see if I can make you an offer.” Everything 
however in such cases, depends for its ease or difficulty, on the precise 
characters and temperaments of the two persons concerned; and Grenville 
felt that the character and the temperament of Lady Evelyn made a 
situation almost simple, which many women would have made impos- 
sible. He believed her inclination for himself to be quite sufficiently 
deep to obviate, for a time at all events, any danger of a rival; and 
yet to be so placid that, should such a fate be in store for it, it would 
die of a gradual decline, without serious pain. He had had, therefore, up 
to the present juncture, very good if not very apparent reasons, for trust- 
ing that as soon as he could ask her, she would be his for the trouble of 
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asking; though it must be admitted that his trust owed part of its tran- 
quillity to the fact that passion was here hardly strong enough to amuse 
itself with inflicting on him its customary doubts as to its object. But now, 
though passion had nothing to do with the change, his tranquillity began to 
be disturbed, and to give place to anxiety. The more he thought on the 
subject as the train went rumbling on, the more did this anxiety grow on 
him ; and it filled him at last with a fever of impatient longing to be face to 
face with the lady without a day’s unnecessary delay, and to be taking 
steps to dispose of his doubts for ever. 

Morning was grey on the dewy pavements of Vienna as he drove to the 
Hotel Imperial. Could he have done so, he would have gone at once to 
the Embassy, to see if Lord Solway’s promised letter had arrived. Ex- 
haustion, however, gave him enough philosophy to submit to the comforts 
of sleep and a spring mattress; and before he was up the expected letter 
was brought to him. It was short, and much to the point. ‘ My sister and 
her daughters,” said Lord Solway, “leave for Paris to-night; and will 
arrive at Vicenza—you will be good enough to pay attention to dates— 
three days from now. They will remain there for the inside of a week, as 
they are going to try to get for me some chimney-pieces and doors in a 
certain dismantled palace. I saw them two years ago, but the price asked 
was exhorbitant, and I had no time to bargain. My sister is going to 
attempt it for me ; and I told her this—that I had asked you, as I knew 
you were coming that way, to join her if possible, and help her in her 
negotiations. This should reach you in time to give you one day’s grace for 
preparations ; but if you are to catch them, you must be off the morning after. 
I enclose you a photograph of young \Oliver Jackson, with his spectacles 
in one hand, and Aristotle's Ethics in the other. If you like the look of 
him, you may perhaps meet him at Venice. He will not be at Vicenza.” 

No news in certain respects, except perhaps this last item, could have 
have been more welcome to Grenville: but then came the thought of the 
poor old helpless relative to whose assistance he felt bound to repair. Pic- 
tures of her distress had been continally haunting his mind, and had con- 
firmed him in his opinion that he must go to London instantly. And now 
it happened that if he should do so, his own opportunity would be lost. 
Suddenly he saw a way, and a simple way, out of the difficulty. Spring- 
ing out of bed, he wrote a note to his bankers, to tell them that he might 
have presently to overdraw his account, which, as on a former occasion, they 
doubtless would let him do. He then wrote a cheque for a hundred pounds, 
and enclosed it to his man of business, for his aunt’s immediate relief, pro- 
mising if possible to be in London the following week, and in any case to 
provide such further sums as might be necessary. 

With Lord Solway’s letter another had arrived from the Embassy—a 
line written by the Ambassadress, begging him to come to luncheon. His 
own plans being as far as possible settled, he longed for distraction, and 
accepted the invitation gladly. It seemed that Vienna still must be full of 
English, for he found his hostess surrounded by a party of English acquain- 
tances. His various greetings over he realised that all about him questions 
and scraps of information were passing each other like pellets, most of them 
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having reference to people and things at home—to the newest airs and the 
newest tiara of somebody, to somebody’s last ball, and the people who were 
not invited, and to somebody's new wealth and accession to royal favour. 
According to superior persons all such conversation is contemptible ; Gren- 
ville, however, was by no means of this opinion. He knew that rarer 
qualities are required for good gossip than for most of the earnest discussions 
by which superior persons improve themselves; and that which he heard 
now was as sparkling as gossip could be. But familiar as the sound of it 
was to him, and keenly as he would once have appreciated it, it seemed to 
him now like a sound heard ina dream. There was an unreality and a 
flatness in it he could not at all account for. He did indeed by an effort 
laugh and talk as usual ; but nothing roused ijn him any real interest, till he 
heard of the latest romance, and the latest scandal of Vienna; and this was 
the infatuation of the married King of Moldavia for a young unmarried girl— 
the new beauty of the season, who had shocked society by the audacity 
with which she had encouraged him, and she proved to be none other than 
Miss Juanita Markham. Amongst the company were two of the most amus- 
ing women in London, both of them amusing by their wit, and one by her 
absurdity also, But he only wondered now how he could ever have been 
entertained by either. Fora moment he thought better of them, when they 
began to talk to him about Hungary ; but he presently found this topic less 
inspiriting than any, because it made him long to be back again in the scenes 
he had just quitted. 

Returning to his hotel, discontented he knew not why, he learnt from 
Fritz, who had been devoting himself to a study of time-tables, that the 
journey to Vicenza would occupy thirty hours, and that if he wished to 
arrive on the day he had specified, the best thing he could do was to start 
by the express thatevening. He hailed the intelligence with delight. He 
felt that were he only moving—moving to meet the event on which his future 
depended, and the woman who he hoped would share it, his discontent 
would vanish, and the colours of life grow bright again. He found that 
experience hardly confirmed his anticipations. All night and all the follow- 
ing day, he felt himself hourly getting nearer to the arbitress of his fate. 
He was pleased with the sense that he was not wasting a moment ; and that 
no doubt was good so far as it went: but he felt that the occasion ought to 
have caused more stir in him, and he became depressed and puzzled by 
finding that he was not exhilarated. 

How his condition was affected by what took place at Vicenza will be best 
described hereafter in his own words. It will be enough for the present 
to say that having remained there several days, he had left under cir- 
cumstances which, to judge by his face and bearing, had not indeed 
elated him, or freed him from all anxiety, but had still afforded him some 
ground for satisfaction; and now, with no companion excepting his faith- 
ful servant, he was enjoying one pleasure at all events, which had not failed 
him. He was standing in the colonnade of a pale Italian villa, which 
stretched its frontage on the side of a low hill, and overlooked the sea-like 
Venetian plain. This was a villa whose name had been long familiar to him ; 
it was one of Palladio’s masterpieces, and it occurred to him on leaving 
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Vicenza that now was his time to visit it. It-was twenty miles from a town, 
and this enhanced its charm for him; but it had also obliged him to rise at 
five o’clock in the morning, in order to catch a train on a branch line, which 
brought him as far as a small neighbouring village. The consequence was 
that there was still a rawness in the air, and a mist that smelt of fields and 
of damp vineyards, and that touched his forehead and stirred his thoughts 
refreshingly. He had just been through the principal range of rooms. The 
stuccoed exterior and the ragged grass plot in front of it had disappointed 
him; but the moment he entered disappointment gave place to wonder. 
Every foot of wall and ceiling, in each smallest ante-chamber, no less than 
in the largest hall, was covered with gorgeous frescoes—the work of Paul 
Veronese. The shining floors reflected antique Venetian furniture. Furniture 
and frescoes alike were perfect, and untouched by time. As Grenville stood, 
gazing at the distant levels, out of which here and there rose a tall solitary 
campanile, he suddenly ejaculated, ‘‘ What afool Iam! I declare that never 
occurred to me. Fritz,” he shouted. ‘‘ Come here. I want to speak to you. 
You know in my rooms in London the picture—The Paul Veronese—that 
hangs usually above the side-board. Was that left on the wall, or was it 
locked up in the cupboard where I keep my papers?’ Fritz replied, as if 
owning to some negligence, that it was left on the wall: but no reproof 
was inflicted on him. On the contrary, his master muttered to himself with 
complacence, “‘ That then settles every thing. Agnew, a month ago offered 
me five hundred pounds for it. Before a week is over he shall have lodged 
that at my bankers. I can settle my business without going back to 
London. And now—now—at least for another month, wherever my wishes 
draw me, I am free to follow them.” 
W. H. Mattock. 





*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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